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EXPLANATION 


. The rupee is worth 1 shilling and six pence gold, its fluctuations 
being confined between the npper and lower gold points correspond- 
ing to that ratio. One lakh (100,000) of rupees is worth £7,500 
and one crore (ten millions) is worth £750,000 at the present rate of 
exchange. 
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“ I put it to the House that you cannot measure the progress of 

a policy by six-monthly periods. You must give time for 

that policy to work itself. This reminds me of the time when I was 
Collector of Malabar many years ago. I was extremely fond of the 
district, and it was always my fear that my five years as Collector 
of Malabar would pass without my having done anything of perma- 
nent value to the district. I remember, Sir, how I used to spend 
long hours in writing skilful letters to Government and trying to 
get money for a bridge here or a bridge there or whatever it might 
be. But, Sir, progress seemed very slow. But one day, in going 
through the records of my office, I came upon an old report by Sir 
Clements Markham. That was in the fifties and some few years later 
he came on a pious pilgrimage to what he called the cinchona hills 
in the Malabar Wyanad and Hilgri Wyanad area and he wrote a 
report. After fifty years I came across that report with a map 
attached to it, and I looked back on the progress of that part of the 
district over a period of fifty years. Flourishing townships existing 
in my time did not exist at all in his time, and I could see that we 
had built new roads and new bridges everywhere and I could see at 
a glance all that we had done for the district during that period. 
And that seems to be the way in which we have got to look, I 
submit that you have got to take long views on a matter of this 
kind ” 


(Sir Charles Innes’ speaking in the Legislative Assembly on the 
23rd February, 1926.) 
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The Suxnmer Recess* 

The last number of this annual report brought the record of 
Indian affairs to the end of the Delhi Session of 1925, to the 
last week of March. On the whole, the record of the session 
was such as to leave all who had the true interests of India at 
heart with a justifiable feeling of optimism. For, despite one 
or two Government reverses, the broad fact emerged that the 
attempt of the Swarajists to wreck the reformed constitution from 
inside the legislatures had failed. The Independents, who, in pre- 
vious sessions, had dallied with the Swarajists^ doctrine of auto- 
matic and uncompromising hostility to Government measures and 
Government policy, had at last revolted from their quondam allies 
and had announced their intention for the future to treat all 
Government proposals on their merits. Moreover, since the Delhi 
Session of 1924, — ^the first session, that is, in which Swarajists sat 
in the Assembly, — ^there had been a perceptible change in the 
spirit and tactics of the Swarajists themselves. A variety of 
reasons, of which undoubtedly one of the most potent was the 
growing aversion of the electorates from a policy of pure negation, 
had compelled the Swarajists to abandon their purely wrecking 
policy and, even, on occasions, to co-operate with the Government, 
as, for example, in the passing of the Steel Industries Protection 
Bill during the special session of the Legislature held at Simla 
in May 1924. Of even greater importance was their participation 
in the work of standing and other committees of the Assembly, 
and, later, the acceptance by their leader. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
of a seat on a committee which had been formed to explore the 
possibility of the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst. 

Thus, by April 1925, the prospects of the reformed constitution 
seemed brighter than ever before, and it was not unreasonable 
to hope that the Swaraj party was well on the way to becoming 
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an ordinary constitutional opposition, a consummation wliicli would 
undoubtedly bave ensured tlie quick and liealtby growth of the 
new constitution. In other directions, too, there were grounds 
tor sober optimism. Internally the condition of India was better, 
perhaps, than at any other lime during the preTious decade. The 
violent storms of the Xon-co-operation and Ehilafat agitation had 
died dowm; the race hatred which had been so unfortunate and 
dangerous a feature of the Indian situation since 1919 had practi- 
cally disappeared; the menacing Akali agitation in the Punjab, 
which had been an ever present source of danger for the past 
four years, was at last well on the way to a statesmanlike and 
peaceful solution, whilst a series of good monsoons had done much 
to ameliorate the economic condition of the Indian people. 

But there were two dark spots in this bright picture, of which 
one, Hindu-Muslim antagonism, was capable of spreading so as 
to overshadow the whole. The other was a recrudescence of anar- 
chical crime in Bengal which, at the end of 1924, had necessi- 
tated the promulgation of the Bengal Ordinance as described in 
last year’s report. 

At the beginning of the year under review, Indian affairs 
were occupying a good deal of time in Parliament. On March 
31st, Lord Olivier, by previous notice, asked the Secretary of State 
what action had been taken under the Bengal Ordinance o^ 1924 
and Eegulation III of 1818, In his reply Lord Birkenhead gave 
a detailed statement of the revolutionary crimes which had com- 
pelled the promulgation of the Ordinance. The most important 
part of his speech was that in which he invited Mr. 0. E. Das, 
the leader of the all-India Swarajist Party, not only to dissociate 
himself from revolutionary activities, but to take a further step 
and co-operate with Government in repressing the violence which 
he had publicly deprecated. His Lordship ^s words are worthy of 
repetition : “ When Mr. Das,’^ he said, speaks of ‘ repression ^ 
he apparently means the repression of political opinion, and he 
seeks to put this interpretation into our mouths also. But his 
Majesty ^s late Government, who sanctioned this legislation, and 
the present Government, and the Government of India, and the 
Giwernment of Bengal, have constantly and justly repudiated any 
such intention and any such practice. The repression which the 
Bengal Act contemplates is the repression of crime, and no one 
who is not a criminal is entitled to express a grievance against 
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tkat legislation. I invite Mr. Das^ — and I kave not used in tke 
course of tkis debate a karsk word about kim — to take a furtker 
step. He kas publicly dissociated kimself from ^ political assassi- 
nation and violence in any skape or form.^ I make allowance for 
tke difficulties of kis position, but I suggest tkat a conscientious 
citizen cannot quite stop even there. I ask kim to go forward 
and co-operate with the Government in repressing tke violence 
which he deprecates. If he will do that he will find that the 
way is open and easy for tkat whick we all of us desire — co-opera- 
tioD between tke British Government and Indian political parties 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible govern- 
ment in British India as an integral part of the Empire upon the 
understanding of a real and honest partnership. Tkat road still 
remains open to be trodden by the population of India, but never 
will tke goal be reached upon roads of violence attended by desperate 
crimes On tke 3rd of April Mr. Das issued a lengthy state- 
ment in reply to Lord Birkenhead in which, in effect, he said 
tkat he could do nothing unless a favourable atmosphere was 
created by the Government itself. His answer is summed up in the 
following extract from his statement: — 

My answer to His Lordship’s invitation is, therefore, this : 
If I were satisfied tkat tke Bengal Act would finally eradicate the 
evil which is eating into our national system, I would unhesi- 
tatingly support the Government, I am not so satisfied. And 
though I think tkat a favourable atmosphere kas been created for 
furtker discussion, I am unable to co-operate with the Government 
in its present policy of repression using the term in tke sense in 
whick I have already used it 

About this time talk of tke necessity for a Round Table Con- 
ference between tke Government and tke representatives of all 
shades of political opinion in India was much in tke air, and 
echoes of this talk can be heard in certain questions which were 
asked in Parliament in thevse days. On the 6th of April Colonel 
Wedgwood asked whether the suggestion that Mr. Das and Mr. 
Gandhi should come to London to consult with the India Ofl&ce 
at tke same time as Lord Reading, would be favourably considered. 
Again, on tke 9tk of April, Mr. Lansbury asked if His Majesty’s 
Government would invite not only Mr. Das and Mr. Gandhi but 
representatives of other schools of political thought in India to 
come to England in order to discuss the best solution of the 
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social, industrial and otker problems of India. Lord Winterton’s 
reply to Mr. Lansbnry^s questions sums up tbe attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government on this point: — 

His Majesty’s Government ”, be said, will receive with 
sympathy any concrete proposals put before them by Indian politi- 
cal parties with the support of the Government of India and the 
local Governments concerned. But it is not their intention to 
give such invitations as the Hon’ble Member suggests, for two 
reasons : Eirst, the direct conduct of policy and administration 
in India has been entrusted by Parliament to the Government 
of India and the Local Governments. It is therefore with these 
authorities that any discussions or negotiations of the kind 
must take place, and no useful purpose would be served by 
the intervention or participation at this stage of His Majesty’s 
Government in matters which must ultimately come before them 
for decision and for the decision of which they are responsible 
to Parliament. Second, though the Yiceroy is about to visit this 
country for the purpose (among others) of discussing with His 
Majesty’s Government the political situation in India, it would 
be placing both him and the Government of India in an entirely 
false position if his presence here were made the occasion for 
negotiations with Indian political parties 

On April 1st the Second Reading of the Government of India 
(Civil Services) Bill was moved by Lord Birkenhead in the House 
of Lords. This Bill had for its main object to safeguard the 
position of certain classes of government servants, and arose out of 
recommendations made by the Lee Commission. The House passed 
the Second Reading of the Bill and referred it to the J oint 
Committee on Indian Affairs. The Bill became law in January 
1926. 

The echoes of the Swarajist-Independent split in the Assembly 
continued to reverberate after the Assembly had been prorogued. 
On April 4th two members of the Swaraj Party — Messrs. Patel 
and Mehta — addressed a public meeting in Bombay in which they 
lauded the work of the Swarajists and strongly condemned the 
action of the Independents, who, Mr. Patel said, had joined the 
Government in defeating many useful measures such as reductions- 
in third class railway fares and postage rates, the repeal of re^ 
pressive legislation, and the like. Referring to Lord Birkenhead’s- 
appeal to Mr. Das he expressed his agreement with the Swaraj 
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leader’s reply and demanded a Round Table Conference wbicli 
should be entrusted with the task of drafting a constitution for 
India. Mr. Mehta also spoke strongly against the Independents, 
declaring them to be obsessed by their own importance and to be 
nothing more than the henchmen of the Government. 

Lord Winterton, in his reply quoted above, mentioned the 
forthcoming visit to England of His Excellency Lord Reading. 
Naturally the liveliest speculations concerning the object of Lord 
Reading’s visit to England were set on foot in India. There were 
confirmed pessimists who were quite sure that the object was 
nothing less than the destruction of the Reformed Constitution. 
Others were equally certain that Lord Reading meant to insist 
on the summoning of the Round Table Conference demanded by 
so many sections of opinion in India, whilst others circulated 
the most absurd rumours, some of which even found their way 
into certain organs of the press, to the effect that Lord Reading 
had been summoned to England in order to discuss the part to 
be played by India in an impending world war which Great Britain 
and America proposed to fight against Russia and certain Asiatic 
powers. The more foolish speculations and rumours, however, 
were set at rest by an official communique issued by the Govern- 
ment of India on March 4th, and by a brief explanation of the 
communique given by the Home Member, Sir Alexander Muddi- 
man, in reply to a question in the Legislative Assembly on March 
5th. The communique read The Secretary of State for India 
in Council has invited His Excellency the Viceroy to come to 
England in April next for short leave not exceeding four months' 
in order to secure an opportunity of personal discussion with His 
Excellency. The Earl of Reading has accepted the invitation 
The Home Member, in reply to the question in the Assembly 
stated that all the more important outstanding matters relating 
to the affairs of India will doubtless be included in the subjects 
of discussion and regretted that he could not make any more 
precise statement. 

Lord Reading sailed from Bombay on April 10th on four months' 
leave and on the same day His Excellency Lord Lytton, Governor 
of Bengal, assumed the office of Viceroy and Governor General 
of India. 

Meanwhile a crisis in the Bombay cotton industry, which was 
to continue throughout the remainder of 1925 until the abolition 
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of the Cotton Excise Duty on December 1st was coming to a Lead, 
At the ordinary general meeting of the Manectji Petit Manu* 
facturing Co., Ltd., which was held at the end of March, the 
Directors’ Report revealed an unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
Serious losses had been sustained during the previous year, chiefly 
in the working of the Dinshaw Petit Mill, which the Directors, 
accordingly, had decided to close from the 31st of March until 
conditions had improved. The Chairman of the meeting, Sir 
Dinshaw M. Petit, announced that he could not see any prospects 
of better times unless Government came to the help of the mill 
industry either by removing the Cotton Excise Duty or by adopting 
some other measure. Japanese competition, in particular, was 
blamed for the misfortune of the Bombay Cotton Industry, fol- 
lowing the closing of the Dinshaw Petit Mill, a number of other 
mills were closed down and millowners began to discuss the neces- 
sity for a reduction in wages. This proposal, however, did not 
mature until the summer, when a grave industrial situation was 
caused, which will be described in due course. 

Communal politics came once more prominently to the fore 
with the opening of the AJl-India Hindu Mahasabha under the 
presidency of Lala Lajpatrai at Calcutta on April 11th. Maha- 
sabha, which is a compound of two Sanskrit words, means literally 
“ big meeting ” and the Hindu Mahasabha is, therefore, the 
central meeting of delegates of the many local Hindu Associations 
which exist all over India for the organization of the Hindu 
community for protection of their interests, and, in some places, 
notably in the United Provinces, for the reclamation of converts 
from Hinduism to Christianity or Islam. The objects of the 
Mahasabha were clearly stated by Lala Lajpatrai in his address 
to be as follows : — 

1, To organise Hindu Sabhas throughout the length and 

breadth of the country; 

2, To provide relief to such Hindus, men and women, as 

need help on account of communal riots and disturb- 
ances ; 

3, Reconversion of Hindus who have been forcibly converted 

to Islam; 

4, To organise gymnasiums for the use of Hindu young men 

and women; 
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6. To organise Seva Samities, Associations for social 

service ; 

6. To popularize tlie Hindi language tlirougliout tlie length and 

breadth of the country in co-operation with the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan (Hindi Literature Conference) ; 

7. To request the trustees and keepers of the various Hindu 

temples to open halls attached to the temples where 
people may gather to discuss matters of social and reli- 
gious interests; 

8. To celebrate Hindu festivals in a manner which may conduce 

to the promotion of brotherly feelings among the diffe- 
rent sections of the Hindus; 

9. To promote good feeling with Mohammadans and Christians ; 

10. To represent the communal interests of the Hindus in all 

political controversies ; 

11. To encourage Hindu boys to take to industrial pursuits; 

12. To promote better feelings between Hindu agriculturists 

and non-agriculturists; and 

13. To better the condition of Hindu women by abolishing 

purdah, providing educational facilities and taking 
such other steps as will conduce to their physical and 
mental welfare.’^ 

He condemned the growth of the communal spirit and said that 
what the Hindus wanted was a national government founded on 
justice to all communities, all classes and all interests. Among 
the Resolutions adopted by the Mahasabha was one relating to the 
collection of funds for the relief of the Hindu sufferers in the terrible 
Kohat riots of September 1924, and another stating that the 
meeting viewed with alarm the conversion of thousands of Hindus, 
particularly in Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Gujrat, and the Frontier 
Province, to other faiths. To combat this exodus from Hinduism 
the meeting suggested the formation of a Hindu Protection League. 

Although in themselves these Resolutions were unexceptionable, 
they were viewed by many sections of the Muslim community with 
alarm and anger. It must be remembered that in those days a 
vio^lent controversy was raging in the Hindu and Muhammadan 
press over the Kohat riots. Most violent and scurrilous charges 
were bandied about between the less responsible organs on both 
■sides, and Hindu-Mohammadan' relations were being subjected 
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to a dangerous strain. On tke same day as tke opening of tker 
Hindu jMakasabka, tke Sindk branck of tke European Association 
keld a meeting at Karacki at wkick tke ckief speaker was Sir 
Campbell Rkodes — for many years one of tke leading figures in 
tke public life of Bengal. Referring to tke communal question. 
Sir Campbell said tkat in kis opinion tke present deplorable state 
of Bengal was due to tke distrust wkick existed between Hindus^ 
and Mokammedans. At any rate, this meeting of tke Hindu 
Makasabka aroused keen interest all over India and tkougktful 
observers of its proceedings, and of tke press comments tkereon 
could not fail to realise tkat popular interest kad by now skifted 
from tke Indian National Congress to tke two central communal 
organizations — tke Hindu Makasabka and tke Muslim League — a 
fact wkose trutk was amply demonstrated later in tke year by tke- 
unrepresentative ckaracter of tke Congress Session wkick met at 
Cawnpur in December 1925. 

Two criminal cases wkick were decided at tke end of April 
deserve mention, because tkey illustrate a trutk wkick is too often 
forgotten or disregarded by controversialists, viz,y tkat eveiywkere- 
in India, even in Bengal, save in those cases of revolutionary 
crime where terrorism of witnesses is carried to its extreme point, 
persons accused of offences against tke state are dealt with by tke- 
ordinary processes of law. On April 21st, one Dr. Protap Chandra 
Guka Roy was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 1,000 by tke Additional Magistrate of Alipore on a 
charge of sedition, and on April 26tk Mag. Thaw was sentenced 
in Burma to one year’s rigorous imprisonment on a similar charge. 

Tke end of April and tke beginning of May saw quite an* 
outburst of political activity beginning with an address by Mrs. 
Besant to a crowded audience at Madras on How to agitate for 
tke Commonwealth of India Bill Tke chair was taken by 
Mr. Sastri. Tke greater part of Mrs. Besant’s speech was occupied 
by a description of tke genesis and contents of the Commonwealth 
of India Bill. As tke latter was described in last year’s Report, 
there is no need to cover the same ground again. Here only her 
opening remarks will be discussed in which she said tkat she 
believed profoundly tkat tke success of tke Home Rule or Swaraj 
movement did not depend upon the Parliament at Westminster 
but upon tke Indian people in their own home ”. Those are 
very true words although tkey are true in a different sense from* 
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that in which they were employed by Mrs. Besant, who was think- 
ing of the efficacy of continuous and widespread agitation in India 
for immediate constitutional advance rather than of the deeper 
truth underlying her words. Home Hule for India can be won 
only in India, and it can be won peacefully by wise and deter- 
mined employment of the opportunities which the present consti- 
tution holds out. For the Act of 1919 has brought into being: 
conditions under which India can advance at her own pace to her 
desired goal of Swaraj. The records of the past five years show 
clearly the striking progress towards this goal which has been 
made whenever Indian political leaders have entered into the 
spirit of the new constitution and have worked with the Govern- 
ment to achieve the objects for which that constitution was framed. 
A great part — indeed the greatest part — of the foundations of 
Swaraj can only be laid by Indians themselves and the very 
corner stone of the edifice is unity. It may, perhaps, seem to 
some that communal dissensions are insisted upon to the point 
of weariness in this report, but such insistance is necessary in^ 
season and out of season, for this rift in Indians body politic must 
be closed if Swaraj is to be attained. Both Mrs. Besant and 
Mr. Sastri at this meeting touched on communal differences, but 
neither was able to make any constructive suggestion. 

It must be clearly understood that no attempt is being made 
to impute any blame for this inability, because in the state of 
communal feeling which then existed such suggestions were hardly 
possible. Readers of last yearns report will remember that an 

All-India Leaders’ Conference ” met in Bombay on November 
21st in order to agree on some method of forming a new and 
united opposition to Government. This conference appointed a 
committee to consider the best way of reuniting all political parties 
in the Indian National Congress, and to prepare a scheme of 
Swaraj including a solution of the communal question. Later, this- 
Committee resolved itself into two sub-committees to deal respec- 
tively with Hindu-Mohammedan differences,* and with a scheme 
for constitutional advance. The first sub-committee found that 
agreement on any really important point in issue between the two 
communities was quite impossible and had to adjourn sine die at" 
the beginning of February 1925. 

At the end of April the case of Indians in East Africa and 
Kenya was again brought before the Indian public by the issue* 
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oi a memorandum by tlie National Liberal Federation on tbe pro- 
posed formation of an Indian Eeserve in tbe lowlands of Eenya. 
The Federation bas establisbed a Standing Committee on Indians 
Overseas with the Right Honourable Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
as chairman. On April 27th this Committee issued a memorandum 
in which it declared its emphatic disapproval of the proposal 
announced by His Excellency the Viceroy in his inaugural address 
to the Indian Legislature on January 20th, 1925, to depute an 
officer to Kenya to examine and report on the tract which the 
Kenya Government proposed to set aside for Indians. The memo- 
randum also criticised in severe terms the White Paper of 1923 
and asserted that the policy of reserving the Highlands for 
white settlers was contrary to Article XXM of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, because it tended to exclude the natives 
of Kenya from this area. Shortly after the appearance of this 
memorandum, appeared another memorandum issued by the Impe- 
rial Citizenship Association. This second document was written by 
Mr. C. F. Andrews and covered the same grounds as the earlier 
one. The gist of Mr. Andrews^ memorandum was that the accept- 
ance of territory in the Lowlands Tvould be to commit India to 
the acceptance of the reservation of area on racial grounds, and 
would give away her whole case against the principle of reserving 
the Highlands for white settlers. 

A meeting of the Bombay European Association held in Bombay 
on the 29th April deserves prominent mention, because it shows 
how the European community in India has now come to recognise 
itself as an integral part of the body politic in India — a part which, 
while it claims certain rights, also recognises clearly that it 
owes certain duties to the country of its adoption and is pre- 
pared to discharge those duties conscientiously to the best of its 
ability. In his presidential address Mr, J. Addyman said that 
Europeans were willing to co-operate with those Indians who 
strove for responsible government by legitimate and constitutional 
means, that there was political work to be done by the European 
Community and that every European in India should put his 
hand to this work. In a striking speech Sir Arthur Froom seconded 
the adoption of the Report and urged his fellow Europeans to 
take an active part in the administration of the country. He 
stressed a fact which is generally overlooked by writers on Indian 
political subjects, namely, that the work of the non-official 
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Europeans in the different legislative bodies in India is not only 
important, but is generally recognised as such by unbiassed members 
of all Indian political parties. We should let the Government 
feel ”, said Sir Arthur, that they have our support in other 
matters of policy and administration no less impoi’tant than the 
maintenance of law and order when we agree with them, rather 
than stand aside and do nothing at all. It is out of honest criti- 
cism and opposition that the best administration of any country 
is evolved. We should join hands with those Indians who intend 
to advance step by step towards self-government in this country, 
Indians who honestly have the interests of their own country at 
heart and who are anxious to develop future progress along the 
right lines Continuing, Sir Arthur said that he felt very 

keenly the apathy which many Europeans in India showed towards 
India’s needs, for, he said, those needs were also the needs 
of the European community in the country.” 

May opened with a number of political meetings and various 
provincial and communal conferences. The way was led by Mr, 
Gandhi, who addressed a large meeting at Mirzapur Park in 
Calcutta on May 1st. He referred to the negotiations which were 
said to be proceeding between Lord Birkenhead and Mr. C. E. Das, 
but disclaimed all knowledge of them. He said that instead of 
entering into diplomatic relations with the matchless diplomats 
from England ” he preferred to concentrate on a constructive pro- 
gramme for developing the power of India from within. This 
constructive programme contained three items ; Eirst, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, regarding which he said Is that unattain- 
able by usP I have admitted my incompetence. 

I have admitted that I have been found wanting as a physician 
prescribing a cure for this malady. I do not find that either 
Hindus or Mussalmans are ready to accept my cure and therefore 
I simply now-a-days confine myself to a passing mention of this 
problem and content myself by saying that some day or other 
we Hindus and Mussalmans will have to come together if we want 
the deliverance of our country; and if it is to be our lot that 
before we can come together we must shed one another’s blood, 
then I say the sooner we do so the better it is for us. If we 
propose to break one another’s heads, let us do so in a manly 
way; let us not, then, shed crocodile tears, let us not ask for 
sympathy from any quarter if you do not propose to give any 
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• quarter. Tkat is wkat I liaTe to say about Hindu-Muslim unity 
The second item was the removal of the curse of untouehability. 

So long/^ he said, as untouehability disfigures Hinduism, so 
long do I hold the attainment of Swaraj to be an utter impos- 
sibility. Supposing it were a gift descending from Downing 
"Street to India, that gift would be a curse upon this land, if 
we do not get rid of this curse (of untouehability).’’ The last 
item in Mr. Gandhi’s constructive programme was the use of the 
spinning wheel. 

The next day saw the opening of three important meeting's at 
Faridpur — ^the Bengal Provincial Conference, the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Hindu Sabha and the Faridpur District Muslim Conference. 
The Bengal Provincial Conference which met under the Presi- 
dency of Mr. Das lasted two days. In his speech the President 
-defined what he meant by Independence for India, and asked 
whether India should set before herself the ideal of independence 
within or without the British Empire. Answering this question 
he said that the Indian National Congress had always stated its 
'desire that India should remain within the British Empire if the 
"Empire recognised her rights. Indeed,” he said, the Empire 
idea gives us a vivid sense of many advantages. Dominion status 
to-day is in no sense servitude. It is essentially an alliance by 
consent of those who form part of the Empire for material ad- 
vantages in the real spirit of co-operation. Free alliance neces- 
sarily carries with it the right of separation. Before the War a 
separatist tendency was growing up in several parts of the Empire, 
but after the War it is generally believed that it is only as a 
great confederation that the Empire or its component parts can 
live. I| is realised that under modern conditions no nation can 
live in isolation, and Dominion status, while it affords com- 
plete protection to each constituent composing the great Common-^ 
wealth of Nations called the British Empire, secures to each the 
rights to realise itself, develop itself and fulfil itself, and there- 
fore it expresses and implies all the elements of Swaraj which I 
have mentioned. To me the idea is specially attractive because 
of its deep spiritual significance. I believe in world peace, in 
the ultimate federation of the world; and I think that the great 
'Commonwealth of Nations called the British Empire — a federation 
of diverse races, each with its distinct mental outlook — if properly 
"led with statesmen at the helm, is bound to make a lasting contri- 
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biition to the great problem that awaits the statesman, the problem 
of knitting the world into the greatest federation the mind can 
conceive, the federation of the human race. But only if properly 
led with statesmen at the helm — ^for the development of the idea 
involves apparent sacrifice on the part of the constituent nations, 
and it certainly involves the giving up for good of the Empire idea 
with its ugly attribute of domination. I think it is for the good 
of India, for the good of the world that India should strive for 
freedom within the Commonwealth and so serve the cause of 
humanity The rest of his speech dealt with the Bengal Ordi- 
nance which he condemned as the most violent form of violence 
After listening to a speech from Mr. Gandhi, who once more re- 
commended the use of the spinning wheel, the Conference passed 
Resolutions calling upon the Indian Nation to realise Swaraj 
within the British Commonwealth provided that the rights of the 
Indian Nation to live its own life were admitted, and also Reso- 
lutions condemning Government’s repressive ” policy and 
demanding the release of all political prisoners. 

The Hindu Sabha concerned itself almost entirely with Hindu 
domestic problems, such as the possibility of the abolition of the 
untouchability and the institution of widow re-marriage — a reform 
which the President of the Sabha urged as being the only means 
of arresting what he described as Hindu race suicide. Hindu- 
Muslim dissensions were touched upon, but the subject was intro- 
duced only to deplore the fact that foreign intervention had to be 
sought in order to settle the differences which existed between the 
two communities. 

The Muslim Conference which met under the Presidency of 
Mr. Eazal-ul-Haq, the ex-Minister in the Bengal Council, struck 
a more aggressive note. In his speech the President said that 
the present political position of Muhammadans demanded serious 
attention. The advance towards Swaraj was proceeding and 
Muslims feared that this would mean that more powers would be 
monopolized by the Hindus. Mr. Haq, therefore, asked the 
Muslims to organize themselves in good time, to start an asso- 
ciation on the lines of the Hindu Mahasabha, and to cover the 
whole of Bengal with a net-work of organizations. His last sug- 
gestion was that young Muslims should be trained in physical 
culture. The Conference was continued on May 3rd, when a heated 
discussion took place concerning a Eatwa which had been 
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issued by a well-known Bengalee Maulvi to tbe effect that all 
Muslims wbo had attended the Bengal Proyincial Conference the 
previous year were ^ Kafirs % i.e., unbelievers. Mr. Gandhi, Mr. 
C. E. Das and other Hindu leaders came to the meeting, and 
after further discussion it was agreed that Hindu-Muslim unity 
was essential to the attainment of Swaraj. After much discussion 
the Conference adopted a Eesoiution supporting a proposed agree- 
ment between the two communities regarding the playing of 
music by Hindus near mosques. 

The Maharashtra Provincial Conference which met at Satara 
in the Presidency of Bombay about a week later sounded a different 
note from that of the Bengal Conference and unquestionably got 
nearer to the realities of current Indian politics. The Presidential 
speech dealt with the actual facts at issue between the Swarajists 
who had entered the Legislatures, and the No-changers, who still 
adhered to the old idealistic policy of Mr. Gandhi, and it laid 
great stress on untouchability, Hindu-Muslim disunity, and the 
Brahman and non-Brahman antagonism, which, the President said, 
were three problems closely connected with Indian politics. 

Simultaneously with the above, the Liberal Conference of the 
United Provinces was holding its Fifth Annual Session at Cawnpore. 
A large number of delegates and visitors were present, including 
such well-known people as Mrs. Besant, Mr. Ohintamani, and Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. The Conference showed its appreciation of 
hard facts by opposing a resolution which dealt with the Bengal 
Ordinance. It passed a number of resolutions, of which the most 
important were some dealing with the problems of Indians Over- 
seas, particularly those in South Africa, and urging the Govern- 
ment of India to take action under the Eeciprocity Act of 1924, 
and one declaring that the dyarchical system had not worked and 
could not work satisfactorily, and that the only alternative to it 
was unitary government (in the Provinces). The Conference 
also declared that it was necessary for the Central Government to 
be made responsible to the Legislatures in the field of Civil Ad- 
ministration. During May, other conferences — ^District, Provincial 
and Communal — ^were held, but there is no need to give any further 
accounts of these meetings. 

A little while ago, the attitude of certain non-official Euro- 
peans towards Indian politics was mentioned. A meeting held at 
Calcutta on the 13th of May, brought into notice the circumstances 
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of tkat community -wkicli stands kalf way between Europeans and 
Indians in India in general interests as well as in blood. Tkis is 
tke Anglo-Indian Community, wkick, during tke year under 
review, kas given more earnest and careful attention to its future 
tkan ever before. Eor some time prior to tke early part of 1925 
tkere kad been a difference of opinion between two of tke ckief 
leaders of tkis community in India — Mr. Barton and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gidney, late of tke Indian Medical Service. However, 
at tke annual meeting of tke Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association keld at Calcutta on tke 13tk May, tkese 
two gentlemen sank tkeir causes of disagreement. Tkis meeting 
was keld in order to arrange for tke sending of an Anglo-Indian 
Deputation to England to represent tke needs of tke community 
before Parliament and tke Britisk public. The meeting approved 
of tkis scheme and decided to raise funds by general subscription 
in all parts of India. It was decided tkat tke Deputation should 
consist of two or three persons under Colonel Gidney’s leadership, 
to work in union and collaboration with tke London Anglo-Indian 
Association. Since tke above events took place tkere have been 
certain interesting and even important developments in Anglo- 
Indian opinion, which will be described in due course. 

'While all tkese events were taking place on tke larger stage 
of Indian politics, steps were being taken in tke Punjab to bring 
to a satisfactory end tke very dangerous Akali Sikh agitation which 
kad disturbed tke Punjab for over four years, and, indeed, kad 
threatened tke safety and tranquility of tke whole country. On 
tke 7tk of May a non-official Sikh member of tke Punjab Legis- 
lative Council introduced a Bill which aimed at a settlement of 
tke agitation. Tkis was tke Sikh Gurdwaras and Shrines Bill. 
Tkere is no need here to go into tke history of tke long Akali 
agitation, for all who take any interest in India are familiar with 
its main features. Tkat it owed its rise to a perfectly genuine 
desire on tke part of a large number of Sikhs to reform tke admi- 
nistration of tkeir religious buildings and institutions is not open 
to doubt, but it is equally not open to doubt tkat tkis genuine 
sentiment was seized upon by persons whose motives were less 
pure, and who hoped to use it for tke purpose of a political and 
anti-Government movement. Tke terrible massacre of Akalis in 
February 1921 at Nankana Sahib by a band of tke servants of tke 
abbot of tke Gurdwara tkere, profoundly distressed all Sikhs and 
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gave a powerful impetus to the movement for reform. The Go« 
vernment naturally had to uphold the legal rights of the incum- 
bents of the many Sikh Shrines and Gurdwaras, and it was not 
difficult for agitators to cause the large number of uneducated 
Sikhs to identify the Government, to some extent, with the evils 
of the system to which they were opposed. Throughout the whole 
agitation, the Punjab Government continued to make the most 
earnest attempts to find a solution agreeable to Sikh sentiment 
and to vested interests alike. For various reasons all their earlier 
efforts failed and the Bill which we are now discussing was the out- 
come of deep thought and long and careful consultation with the 
leaders of the Sikh community. The objects of the Bill w'ere: — 

1. To bring all Sikh religious places under the control of the 

Sikh Panth, the Sikh community itself, 

2. To abolish the permanent position of the Mahants or here- 

ditary priests of the temples and thus end their irres- 
ponsibility, 

3. To utilise the property and income of the religious places 

for the purposes for which they were founded and thus 
prevent them from being wasted, sometimes in luxurious 
and immoral living; and 

4. To conduct all rituals and ceremonies according to the 

teachings of the Granth Sahib, the holy book of the 
Sikh religion. Accordingly, the Gurdwaras were to- 
be controlled by representatives of their congregations, 
and accounts were to be properly kept and audited and 
to be open to inspection. It was recognised that 
statutory provision for financial compensation tu 
Mahants would have to be arranged. 

The Bill had a satisfactory reception from all classes and com- 
munities in the Council. After its return from the representative 
select committee, to which it had been referred, it had a smooth 
passage through the Council, and on July 7th was passed unani- 
mously. Certain of its provisions had to be validated by the Indian 
Legislature before they could become law, and when it was pre- 
sented for this purpose in the Legislative Assembly in September, 
the provisions in question were accepted without a division, the 
debate on them testifying to the pleasure felt by all sections ondi 
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all classes in India at tlie statesmanlike solution of tkis, one o£ 
tke most formidable problems of recent Indian history. 

The developments in the Bombay Cotton Mill Industry, which 
have been already described, coincided with the beginning of a 
serious and long drawn out strike on the North Western Railway. 
The ostensible circumstances out of which the strike arose were 
trivial. A fitter in the Rawalpindi Locomotive workshop had been 
discharged for going about during working hours obtaining signa- 
tures to a joint petition in the workshops for better terms of ser- 
vice. He had previously been warned about this and had been 
told that while he was at perfect liberty to use his pursuasive 
powers on other men outside working houi's, to do so while he 
ought to have been at work himself was subversive of all discipline.. 
On hearing of the discharge order, a number of men in the Rawal- 
pindi workshops at once downed tools, and their example was 
followed by other men in the carriage shops at Rawalpindi.. 
Later, determined efforts, supported by picketting and intimida- 
tion, were made to carry the trouble to other classes of the staff 
and to other stations. The strike gradually spread over a large 
part of the Railway and many of the running staff struck in 
sympathy with the Rawalpindi men. The workshops at Lahore 
were also affected, and by the middle of April about 3,200 men 
remained away from their work. By this time, too, the whole 
of the North Western Railway had become affected from Rawal- 
pindi to Karachi, the trouble, however, being more acute in some 
places than in others. The Railway authorities managed to keep 
their full services — ^both passenger and goods — running as though 
conditions were normal. They found peculiar difldculty in deal- 
ing with the situation because the recognised Trade TJnion con- 
cerned — ^the North Western Railway Union — ^was opposed to the 
strike, which was caused* and continued by an entirely unofficial! 
union. Towards the end of May the general Secretary of the All- 
India Railwaymen’s TJnion Federation in Calcutta enquired of the 
general secretary of the recognised Union for the North Westerm 
Railway about the facts of the strike. In his reply the general 
Secretary stated clearly that the discharge of the fitter was only 
the ostensible cause of the strike, and that his office ‘'was able 
to prove that the strike was premeditated by certain interested! 
persons for reasons best known to them.” The reply further stated 
that the North Western Railway Union had “ no sympathy with 
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the cause of the strike.’^ The strike lasted in a gradually weaken- 
ing form until the end of June when it collapsed^ leaving a large 
number of workmen out otf employment, since their places had been 
taken by others whom the Eailway authorities had recruited during 
the strike, and whom they did not feel justified in dismissing in 
order to allow the strikers to return to work. It is impossible not 
to feel great sympathy with these unfortunate strikers, for all the 
facts show that they were victimized by cleverer men than them- 
selves, and throughout the whole period their conduct was almost 
exemplary. There was a good deal of picketting, of course, and 
some intimidaticm by the rougher elements among' them, but there 
was no sabotage or rioting. 

While the North-Western Eailway stiike was at its height, 
certain questions relating to Indian Labour were being discussed 
by representatives of India at the International Labour Conference 
held at Geneva at the end of May. Our representatives gave a 
leading place in their speeches to the non-ratification hy 
Japan of the Hours Convention passed at Washington in 1919. 
They pointed out that India had been prompt to take action on the 
convention, and they claimed that the Japanese delay in following 
their example had put India at a disadvantage in the keen com- 
petition between certain of her industries and the corresponding 
industries of Japan and other Asiatic countries. The Japanese 
delegates in reply stated clearly and with moderation certain pecu- 
liar difB.culties which faced the Japanese Council in this matter. 
The discussion was throughout conducted in a spirit of friendliness 
and cordiality. The Conference also passed a resolution expressing 
the hope that the International Labour Office would continue to 
collect and publish all available information regarding the condi- 
tions of labour in Asiatic countries, and requesting the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, in consultation with the 
Government concerned, to undertake, as far as was possible, a docu- 
mentary enquiry into the conditions of Labour in those countries. 

A series of fires which broke out during the early part of June 
in the Hindu part of Dera Ismail Eian, the headquarters of one 
of the districts of the North West Frontier Province, gave anxiety 
for a time to the authorities. At once the fires were suspected 
fey the Hindu population to be the work of Muhammedans^ and, 
with the memories of Kohat still fresh in the mind, it was neces- 
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sary to treat these outbreaks as being at any rate of potential im- 
portance. The local authorities, therefore, acted with the greatest 
vigour and circumspection, and both the panic and the fires quickly 
died down. 

It is possible that these events would have caused much more 
excitement in the whole country than they did, had not events 
in South Africa once more caused the thoughts of Indians to turn 
in that direction. For, on the 9th of June the Colour Bar Bill 
passed through the Committee Stage in the Union Assembly. 

As far back as 1912 Regulations framed under the Mines and 
Works Act had stated that in certain cases certificates of com- 
petence could only be held and special responsibilities undertaken 
by white men. But in 1923, a judgment of the Transvaal High 
Court declared that these regulations were contrary to the law. 
The new Bill was introduced therefore in order to regularise the 
existing practice, which had been invalidated by the judgment. 
It provided that certificates of efficiency in the management of 
machinery should not be granted either to Asiatics or to Afrhiaia 
Natives. The point of the Indian objection to the Bill was that 
Cape Coloured and Cape Malays are classed in it with white men,, 
while Asiatics are classed with Africans. 

The Bill first came before the Union Assembly in Februarj 
1925, wUen it was strongly opposed by General Smuts who said 
that there could only be one guarantee for the security of white 
civilisation in South Africa, and that was honest justice between 
man and man. General Hertzog expressed appreciation of General 
Smuts’ attitude and declared that whilst it was not possible at 
present to abolish all differences between the white and other 
races, nevertheless it was necessary to proceed carefully with such 
a measure as this and to take pains to avoid giving offence. ^ He 
therefore asked the House to deal with the measure before it in 
as conciliatory a spirit as possible. 

The second reading of the Bill took place on the 6th of May^, 
and the smallness of the majority by which it passed seemed to 
shcrw, not only that South African opinion was far from unanimous 
on the subject of the Bill, hut even that there were misgivings 
in various quarters as to the principle involved in it. There was 
another debate in the Union Assembly on the second of J une when 
the opposition moved to reverse the decision of the Select Com-- 
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anittee to wEicli the Bill had been referred not to take evidence. 
After a long debate this motion was rejected. On the 9th of June, 
the Eeport of the Select Committee was brought before the Assem- 
hly and was carried only by the casting vote of the Minister, The 
.'Select Committee had somewhat toned down the original rigour 
*of the Bill by recommending that instead of providing that cer- 
tificates of efficiency should not be given to Asiatics and African 
natives, the Bill should provide that such certificates should be 
given (a) to Europeans and (h) to Cape Coloured’’ and Cape 
Malays.” In one sense this made the Bill worse from India’s point 
of view, though, of course, it was something gained not to have 
Asiatics referred to by name. On June 25th the Bill passed its 
third reading in the Assembly by a narrow majority — 44 to 31. 
'The recommendations of the Select Committee regarding the omis- 
sion of specific mention of Asiatic and African natives were adopted 
in the Bill as finally passed. Later, however, the Bill was rejected 
Ey the Senate, and its further fortunes will be followed in due 
‘Course. 

Another political event of the first magnitude took place in 
India whilst the fate of the Colour Bar Bill was being settled in 
South Africa. This was the suspension of the transferred sub- 
jects in Bengal on the 13th of June. The elections of November 
1923, as is well-known, had returned a number of Swarajists to 
the Indian Legislative Assembly and to all Provincial T^egislative 
Councils. Only in the Council of the Central Provinces had the 
Swarajists an absolute majority and there they speedily made the 
working of dyarchy impossible, their crowning exploit being the 
fixing of Ministers’ salaries at Es. 2, (about half a crown) a year. 
In the Bengal Council the Swarajists were in substantial numbers, 
but were still a minority. However, certain Independents, chiefly 
.Mohammedans, in the Council formed a sort of alliance with the 
Swarajists, the loose coalition which resulted from this alliance 
then having a majority. This majority proceeded to vote down 
automatically the motions brought forward by Government and it 
was at once obvious that their action formed a strong menace to 
-the future existence of dyarchy in Bengal. Between March 1924 
.and March 1925, the Bengal Legislative Council three times re- 
fused to vcrfce salaries for the ministers, and the Government had 
■fhen no option but to suspend the transferred subjects. The Go- 
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veriii]q.ent o£ India’s resolution on this subject is quoted in an 
appendix and states clearly tbe reasons for this action. 

It is probable that only a small percentage of the Swaraj Party 
in the Bengal Council really rejoiced at this result of their tactics. 
Certainly nobody else did. The Grovernor, Lord Lytton, had- 
explored every path which offered a chance of escape from this 
regrettable result, but unfortunately, the Swarajists remained 
intransigent, and as the administration of the transferred subjects 
under the temporary rules was unsuitable for a permanent form 
of administration, the present decision had to be taken. The Go- 
vernment, however, made it clear that even now the suspension of 
the transferred departments might be revoked again, and the* 
dyarchic system restored before the end of the life of the present 
Council, should that body show any desire to secure a reconsidera- 
tion of the position. Bengal is politically one of the advanced 
provinces of India, and it was hoped that it would show the way 
to the rest of the country to work the new and fruitful constitu- 
tion so as to secure the benefits which all lovers of India, both 
Indians and Englishmen, had hoped for. But it is not necessary 
to take too tragic a view of the situation thus created. The poli- 
tical life of Bengal and, indeed, of all India, suffers to some extent 
by thi-s withdrawal of some of their ablest sons from the effort 
and the work necessary to carry the motherland to her goal of 
Swaraj, but it is very likely that this withdrawal will not be per- 
manent. The policy of the Swarajists in Bengal as elsewhere in 
India is a policy of mere negation, and so cannot for long hold the 
imagination and the loyalty of any large number of people. The 
common human instinct for creative action and work of which the 
fruits can be reaped must inevitably assert itself before long in 
Bengal politics, and it is even possible that in the revulsion of feel- 
ing the people of Bengal will give to the new constitution what it 
needs more than anything else to make it a success, that is, whole- 
hearted loyalty to the great ideal which it embodies, and a deter- 
mination to achieve that ideal against all odds. 

But the middle of June brought an event which for the time 
eclipsed everything else in Indian public life — ^the death on June 
the 16th of Mr. C. E. Das at his residence Step Aside” at 
Darjeeling. Mr. Das by the beginning of 1923 had definitely 
succeeded Mr. Gandhi as the supreme leader of advanced political 
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tlionglit in India. He never exercised that sway over the hearts 
and minds of men which Mr. Gandhi exercised at the height of 
his influence, but he had, perhaps, a firmer hold on reality, and 
a far truer perception of the actual facts of politics than 
Mr. Gandhi ever had. He had an unerring instinct for the weak 
points in an adversary's position, and a tenacious resolution in the 
execution of his own plans which raised him far above the level 
of the ablest of his lieutenants. Like Mr. Gandhi he was honoured 
by his opponents even while they fought him, and among the 
numberless tributes paid to his memory are many, sincerely felt 
and frankly worded, by Europeans, including high officers of Go- 
vernment. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy were among 
those who sent messages of regret, and one of the first acts of the 
Legislative Assembly, when it met in August, was to give fitting 
expression to the loss which the nation had suffered in the deaths 
of Mr. Das and another veteran and widely respected politician. 
Sir Surendranath Banerjea, who died on the 6th of August, 1925. 

It was expected that the widespread grief at Mr. Das’s death 
would give rise to a rapprochement between Hindus and Moham- 
medans, at any rate, for a time. Unfortunately, however, these 
hopes were not realised, and July witnessed a growing state of 
tension between the two communities, marked in some places by 
riots and other disturbances. The history of the month in India 
is divided evenly between Hindu-Muslim affairs and national 
politics. During July, certain tendencies which, by the end of 
the year, had grown so as to dominate Indian political affairs, 
became clearly perceptible. We will deal first with these polith 
i?al developments. Naturally the pourparlers between Lord 
Birkenhead and Lord Reading in London were the object of keen 
and anxious attention on the part of Indian politicians. By the 
end of June the pourparlers had been completed but no official 
statement regarding them had been issued. Speculation in India 
was rife concerning their results, but by the beginning of July 
there was a general belief that no spectacular changes in the Indian 
constitution would take place. Lord Birkenhead's long expected 
pronouncement was made in the House of Lords on July 7th. It 
was a full survey of Indian politics, in which the chief features 
vere distinguished and considered. Lord Birkenhead first declared 
that no decision had been reached in his discussion with Lord Read- 
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ing. Before any changes could be made, tlie Legislative Assembly 
must be consulted. Revision of tbe Constitution before tbe period 
laid down by tbe Act, he said, depended on the creation of certain 
conditions. Wise men were not the slaves of dates, but dates were 
the servants of sagacious men. The Reforms, he continued, had 
neither altogether succeeded, nor had they altogether failed, 
although Indian leaders had abused and defamed them, and the 
most highly organised party in India had deliberately set out to 
destroy them. The constitution would undoubtedly require revi- 
sion after ten years, when everything would be thrown into the 
melting pot. The Government could not accept the report of the 
Minority of the Muddiman Committee at this stage. Action would 
be taken as far as possible on the Majority Report after receiving 
the views of the Government of India and the Legislative Assembly. 
The Army, again, must not become the toy of political parties.’^ 
Lord Birkenhead announced his hope to be able to give a power- 
ful impetus ’’ to the development of Indian agriculture and con- 
cluded his speech by appealing to the Dominions to avoid such dis- 
crimination as must deeply wound the ancient and dignified 
people of India, and to Indian politicians to co-operate in labour 
for the well-being of India. The speech is printed as an appendix 
to this boob. 

The reception of the speech in India was not as favourable as 
might have been expected, and, in particular, the expressed 
opinion of the Moderate section of Indian politicians was dis- 
appointing. A reason can be advanced for this state of affairs. Of 
late years it has been the fashion to regard the situation in India 
as demanding from time to time much heralded announcements- 
which should lead to the declaration of some momentous develop- 
ment of policy^ or the grant of certain boons.” Lord Reading’s- 
having taken the unnsual step of accepting an invitation to confer 
with the Secretary of State heightened, no doubt naturally, the 
belief that important decisions would be reached during the con- 
versations between the two statesmen, and that those decisions 
would be known when Lord Birkenhead made his statement on 
Indian affairs. The Secretary of State, as we have seen, vouchsafed 
no such information and, in fact, he declared that no decisions 
had been reached, for the very good reason that the advice of the 
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Governor General of India in Council and the opinion of the 
Indian Legislature had first to be ascertained. Running through 
*the whole of Lord Birkenhead’s speech was the argument that the 
British Parliament had for the moment done all that it could do 
for the truest interests of India, and that it was now for the Indian 
■people themselves to use the opportunities for political advance 
■which had been given to them by the 1919 Act. The more enthu- 
siasm and wisdom they brought to this task, the quicker would 
•another set of conditions be created which Parliament could embody 
in another Indian Constitutional Act which would provide India 
with even wider scope than the 1919 Act, for herself advancing to 
hei desired goal of Swaraj. 

The full reports of Lord Birkenhead’s speech were published 
in India on July 10th and the remainder of the month saw an 
outburst of political meetings in India to discuss the situation 
•created by the speech. On the 14th of July, the Committee of 
■the Indian Association at Calcutta, whilst expressing disappoint- 
ment with the speech because it declared that no immediate effect 
would be given to the Minority Report of the Muddiinan Committee, 
•and also because it was regarded as ruling out the possibility of 
•a Royal Commission on the Indian constitution earlier than 1929, 
neverth?less declared that it was strongly of opinion that in the 
hest interests of the country and with a view to the speedier leali- 
sation of responsible government, the existing reforms should be 
worked in the meantime, unsatisfactory and inadequate as they 
•are,” 

Two days later the Swaraj Party and the Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress held meetings, also in Calcutta. 
'The dav before these meetings were held, the Executive Committee 
of the Swaraj Party met and drew up certain recommendations 
to be placed before the General Council of the Party the next day. 
There were strong rumours in Calcutta that in response to Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech the Swarajists would decide to co-operate with 
■the Government on the lines suggested by Mr. Das in his Farid- 
pur speech. The General Conincil of the Swaraj Party which met 
•on the 16th was a strong and thoroughly representatiA^e gatheiing 
■of the party, including as it did Messrs. Jayakar and Patel, Mrs. 
iPTaidu, Mr. Gandhi and others. After a prolonged discussion, a 
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siTimber of resolutions were passed of wliicli tlie following is rele- 
’yant to tbe present discussion : — 

Tliat tLis meeting of tlie General Council of tiie All-Tndia 
Swaraj party wholly endorses the sentiments regarding 
violence, and the strong condemnation thereof contained 
and the offer of honourable co-operation with the Gov- 
ernment and the conditions thereof laid down in the 
Faridpur speech, dated the 3rd May^ 1925, of the late 
President of the party, Deshabandhu Chitta Ranjan 
Das. 

The Council, however, regrets that the recent pronouncement 
of the Secretary of State for India in the House of 
Lords is not only no response to the late President’s 
offer, but, on the contrary, is calculated, by reason of 
its tone and language, to make the chances of honour- 
able co-operation difficult, if not impossible. The 
Council, therefore, sees in that pronouncement no leason 
for a revision of the policy of the Swaraj party, but 
will be prepared to reconsider it if the final declaration 
to be made by the Government of India, and referred 
to by Lord Birkenhead, is found to be at all adequate 
to meet the requirements of the existing situation in 
the country.'’^ 

Carefully read, this Resolution is very far from being an un- 
compromising re-affirmation of the old Swarajist policy, and it 
w'as freely said at the time by persons who were in a position to 
know, that important differences of opinion had emerged between 
influential leaders (rf the Swaraj Party — differences which, as we 
shall see, were to lead later to weighty political developments. 
One immediate important result of this meeting v'as that 
Mr. Gandhi placed the whole machinery of the Congress at the 
disposal of Pandit Motilal Nehru, the Swurajist leader, and 
announced that the Congress need no longer be predominantly a 
spinning association. In writing to Mr. Gandhi acknowledging this 
action of his, Pandit Motilal Nehru defined the future policy of 
the Swaraj Party. '' Lord Birkenhead,” he wrote, '' seems to’ have 
spurned the honourable co-operation offered by Deshabandhu (the 
late Mr. C. R. Das) and to have made it clear that in our struggle 
for freedom we have still to face many unnecessary obstacles and 
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many iil-informed opponents. Our plain duty at this stage is, 
therefore, to go ahead along the line chalked out for us and pre- 
pare the ground for an effective challenge to irresponsible and 
insolent authority,’’ The difference between rhe tone of this letter 
and the tone of the resolution passed at the Calcutta meeting on 
July 16th, quoted above, is significant, for Pandit Motilal Nehru 
in his letter is, presumably, expressing his own personal opinion 
unfettered by the opinion of other members of his party. When 
his opinion is compared with that of the general meeting, the 
cleavage between the Left Wing of the Swaraj Party represented 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru and the Right Wing which was appa- 
rently even then moving towards Responsive Co-operation, becomes 
clearly apparent. 

Other political parties beside the Swarajists were reconsider- 
ing their position in these days. On July 20th, an important 
member of the Independent Party told a representative of the 
leading Anglo-Indian newspaper in Calcutta that the Independents 
would be prepared to allow their leader to accept office upon con- 
ditions consistent with their political convictions and individual 
self-respect. In other words, the Independents in Bengal were 
ready to accept responsibility for the administration of the trans- 
ferred departments on certain terms, and if the Governor of Bengal 
were to re-consider the position and agree to these terms, the 
revival of ministerial office and responsibility in Bengal was a 
distinct possibility. The same leader also said that there existetl 
in Bengal a desire to bring about a coalition between the Indepen- 
dents and the Moderates and that, in fact, the Independents -were 
practically ready to adopt the policy of Responsive Co-operation. 
Again, on July 25th, an article appeared in a Punjab newspaper 
written by the well-known Swarajist politician Lala Lajpatrai 
who, after discussing the non-co-operation movement, finished by 
saying, What is needed now is the chalking out of a middle 
course. We are not ready to co-operate, we must do what is best, 
practical and possible under the circumstances. For that we require 
vigorous thinking, thorough discussion and honest consultation 
among all parties, and determination to do what is decided upon.’^ 
Throughout the rest of the month rumours were current that the 
Swarajists were seeking a compromise with the Governments of 
Bengal and the Central Provinces. In the latter province a 
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strong movement against the extreme Swaraj policy was clearly 
•developing, particularly in the Berar Division whose members were 
still moving away from the Swarajists in the direction of Res- 
ponsive Co-operation. At the end of July and the beginning of 
August, discussions took place between Sir Montagu Batler, 
Governor of the Central Provinces, and the leader of the Swaraj 
Party, over the question of re-establishing the Ministry there. 
Unfortunately these discussions did not result in the formation of 
a Ministry but they at any rate showed that the divisions of 
opinion which we have already noted among the members of the 
general meeting of the Swaraj Party at Calcutta existed also among 
the members of the party in the Central Provinces. 

The election of the President of the Bengal Council, which 
took place at Calcutta on the 12th of August may, perhaps, be 
taken as a straw to show which way the wind was blowing. The 
final contest was between two candidates — an Independent and a 
Swarajist — and in the result the Independent defeated his opponent 
by 6 votes. Another straw was a vigofrous article reproduced in 
India in the middle of August, which Col. Wedgwood had con- 
tributed to an English Labour newspaper. The article was a 
reply to certain criticisms of CoL Wedgwood’s contribution to the 
India debate of July 7th, and was a slashing attack on Swarajist 
tactics, condemning their policy of wrecking the reforms in 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, and accusing the Swarajists of 
not knowing what they wanted. ‘‘ How can we help people,” lie 
asked, who cannot make any definite proposal because they can- 
not agree on one ”? He concluded his article with these words: — 

As Mr. Satyamurti attacks me, let me tell him that I am 
coming to this reluctant conclusion that he and his 
party are afraid of democracy; that they are against 
the extension of the franchise, against the untouchable 
workers, against the starving tenants, against giving 
powers and responsibility to the common people of 
India. As their money comes from the landlords and 
capitalists they are afraid. They want themselves to 
govern India; they do not want the common people of 
India to govern themselves. If this is not so, let them 
drop their tomfool non-co-operation, and tell us exactly 
what they need to make real freedom safe.” 
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At the very time when this article of Col. Wedgwood was 
appearing in print in India, an event occurred which created great 
excitement in Indian political circles. This was the resignation 
of Dr. A. Suhrawardj’ from the Swaraj Party. Dr. Snhrawardy 
was one of the most important leaders of the party in Bengal, 
and he was the candidate for the Presidentship of the Bengal 
Legislative Council whose defeat has just been recorded. A few 
hours after his adoption as the Swaraj Party’s candidate for the* 
Presidentship, Dr. Snhrawardy had an interview with the Governor 
of Bengal, ilr. Gandhi took strong exception to this, saying 
first that it was a most improper act on his part, and secondly^ 
that he had thereby sold his country.” On hearing of these 
comments Dr. Snhrawardy sent a letter to the Secretary of the 
Bengal Swaraj Party resigning his membership. In an interview 
which he gave to a representative of the Associated Press shortly 
after his resignation, Dr. Snhrawardy, whilst re-affirming hi& 
attachment to the ideals of the late Mr. 0. R. Das, concluded by 
saying, bnt I can never submit to the Swaraj ism which is now 
sought to be imposed upon me. My resignation may mean rny 

political death bnt I deem political hari-kari more honourable 

than living under the new tyranny.” The day after the reports of 
this interview appeared in the press, a full statement of his atti- 
tude in this connection was made by Mr. Gandhi to a represen- 
tative of an important Anglo-Indian newspaper in Calcutta. The 
gist of his statement was that Swarajists ought to hold aloof from* 
officials, and is summed up in his own words as follows: — 

I cannot, therefore, help saying that it is a healthy rule to 
prohibit members of the Swaraj Party from meeting or 
seeing officials without the permission of the party.” 
This incident was generally regarded as another manifestation of 
the fissiparous tendencies in the Swaraj Party, some of the begin- 
nings of which have been already noticed. Thus, the interval 
between the close of the Delhi Session on March 24th, 1925, and the 
opening of the Simla Session of the Central Legislature on August 
20th saw a definite change in the fortunes of the Swaraj Party, and 
the beginnings of certain sympathetic changes in Indian politics* 
generally. These changes will be followed out in detail in the 
course of our narrative. 
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Mention was made a little wliile back of growing Hiudu-Mnslim 
tension tbrongliont July. Tbe greater part of tbe trouble between 
tbe two communities during this month arose out of the celebra- 
tion by the Muslims of a festival usually known as the Bakr Id 
(i.6., baqarah id or cow festival) which fell this year on ihe 2nd 
July. Cows are sacrificed by Muslims during this festival and as- 
cow slaughter is abhorrent to* Hindu religious sentiment, the 
chances of friction at such times are numerous. 

The principal places affected were Delhi, Calcutta and Allaha- 
bad. In Delhi, the Muslims had for long been accustomed to lead 
the sacrificial animals along a particular route called the Pahari 
Dhiraj route. In 1924, owing to the dangerous state of com- 
munal relations, this route was closed by the authorities and no 
animals were taken along it. It was recognised, however, that 
such a restriction was felt by Mohammedans to be irksome, and, 
therefore, the local authorities announced that the route would be 
open on the occasion of the Bakr Id festival this year. ISTegotia- 
tions were undertaken by certain Hindus and Muslims of Delhi 
with the object of coming to an amicable agreement. However, 
owing partly to the attitude of certain fire-eaters on both sides, the- 
negotiations broke down and the authorities had even to* arrest 
a number of leading agitators of the two communities. The ten- 
sion by the beginning of July had become very acute, and there** 
was an appreciable exodus of Hindus to neighbouring places until’ 
after the festival. On the actual day, elaborate police and mili- 
tary arrangements were made. Police pickets, both mounted and 
foot, were posted at appropriate points and armed policemen were 
stationed on housetops commanding the route. A squadron of 
cavalry patrolled the city and there was a small detachment of 
British Infantry in the danger zone. Owing to these precautions ' 
the day passed quietly in Delhi. 

Calcutta, however, was less fortunate, for there a riot occurred 
between Hindus and Muslims near Garden Eeach. It was alleged 
by the local Hindus that a cow was slaughtered in front of a- 
Hindu house, whereupon large numbers of men of both commu- 
nities assembled with sticks and stones. About three hundred 
Mohammedans and six hundred Hindus are said to have been con- 
cerned in the affray. Thirty-eight Muslims were admitted into 
hospital, of whom one died immediately after admission, while- 
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others remained in a precarious condition. Another riot: took place 
during the Bakr Id celebrations at Hnmnabad in the dominions 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad, about 40 miles away from Gnlbarga, 
where a very severe communal riot had taken place the year 
before. At Allahabad the authorities took special precautions 
against communal disturbances. Shortly before the celebrations, 
British and Indian troops marched through the city and the police 
strictly enforced an order issued by the District Magistrate regu- 
lating the size of sticks which might be carried during the festival. 
Later in the month there were Hindu-Muslim riots in Eangoon 
and at a small place called Patdi near Ahmedabad, where it was 
alleged that a Hindu boy had been taken away by certain Moham- 
medans for sacrifice. The better known Mohammedan celebration 
of Muharram fell at the end of July necessitating once more 
extraordinary precautions by the authorities in various j>laces. 
Happily, no serious disturbances were reported during the cere- 
mony. In Lahore, the capital city of the Punjab, an unpleasant 
situation seemed to be developing during the greater part of July 
between the Hindus and Muslims owing to rumours which were 
current there that Hindu boys were being systematically kidnapped 
by Pathans. However, wise and timely action on the part of the 
District Magistrate and Senior Superintendent of Police, who 
conducted immediate enquiries into all reports of kidnapping, and 
took the leaders of the Hindu community into' their confidence by 
showing them the results of their enquiries and associating them 
in these enquiries, revealed the utter lack of foundation for these 
reports, and the anxiety of the Hindus died down. 

On August 1st in the famous town of Panipat, not far from 
Delhi, what would undoubtedly have been a very bloody communal 
riot was averted by the plucky action of certain magistrates and 
police officials of the Karnal district in which Panipat is situated. 
A Muharram procession was proceeding through the main bazar 
of the town when it was met by a large mob of Hindu Jats ew^ti- 
mated to number not less than one thousand, who had armed them- 
selves with staves, scythes, pitchforks and other weapons. Some 
of the Jats are said to have climbed on to houses in the Bazar, 
taking stones with them. The Muharram procession was speedily 
reinforced by large crowds of Muslims armed with sticks. The 
local Magistrate and Deputy Superintendent of Police, with 15 
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or 20 constableSj liad forced tliemselves in between tlie rival mobs. 
At this point tlie District Magistrate and tbe Superintendent of 
Police arrived from Karnal. Tbe Superintendent took charge of 
tbe small body of police and at once charged and dispersed tbe 
Jats. Tbe affair thus ended fortunately as far as Panipat and 
tbe would-be belligerents were concerned, but, unfortunately, it 
gave rise to a fierce controversy in tbe press which bad tbe effect 
of escerbating communal relations in places far remote from 
Panipat. 

Meanwhile tbe Bombay Cotton Industry, whose \icissitudes have 
been already noticed, was entering on still more difficult days. 
By tbe end of July tbe state of tbe industry was such that tbe 
millowners decided to reduce tbe wages of their employees. 
A meeting of tbe Bombay Millowners Association, at which 
representatives of most of tbe important mills in Bombay were 
present, met on tbe 27tb of July and decided that tbe dear food 
allowance ’’ of 70 per cent, and 80 per cent, paid to mill-bands 
should be reduced to 50 per cent, and 60 per cent, respectively 
from tbe 1st September 1925, tbe reduction being equivalent to 
a cut of about 11|- per cent, in tbe total wages of tbe mill-bands. 
Tbe latter, naturally, strongly opposed this reduction and a depu- 
tation of representatives of tbe All-India Trade Union Congress 
and several Labour organisations in Bombay waited upon His 
Excellency tbe Governor of Bombay on August 12tb, Tbe depu- 
tation said that whilst it would be glad to see tbe cotton excise 
duty abolished, it did not believe that tbe abolition would have 
tbe beneficial effect predicted by tbe millowners. It asked His 
Excellency to appoint a small commission of experts to investi- 
gate tbe present plight of the cotton industry, and also that tbe 
Governor should ask tbe millowners to suspend their notices re- 
garding tbe reductions of pay pending tbe report of this commis- 
sion. Tbe millowners next sent a deputation to wait on His 
Excellency tbe Viceroy on August tbe 24tb. Tbe deputation asked 
firstly that tbe cotton excise duty should be abolished and secondly 
that steps should be taken to* prevent tbe dumping of Japanese 
cotton goods in India. His Excellency was unable to accede to 
tbe former request in view of tbe large amount of revenue at stake 
at a time when tbe financial position of tbe year was unknown 
and could not be accurately forecasted. He, however, affirmed 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Simla Session. 

In last year s Report tlie key-note of ike year in politics was 
stated to ke apatky. The remark was true, but the apathy 
displayed was not the apathy of utter indifference to politics. It 
w^s partly an inevitable revulsion from the unhealthy excitement 
of the long-drawn non-co-operation campaign, and also, as events 
of the last few months have clearly shown, from the unprofitable 
policy of the Swaraj Party. The progress of the Swarajists 
between the Delhi Session of 1924 — ^when they first entered the 
legislatures — and the Delhi Session of 1925, away from their pure- 
ly wrecking policy and in the direction of a constitutional oppo- 
sition has already been briefly mentioned. Beyond any question, 
their change of heart was due to a growing consciousness in the 
electorate that what India needed was construction and not 
destruction. The truth is that the influence of opinion and events, 
both inside and outside the legislatures, was forcing the Swarajists 
to co-operate wdth the Government to the demonstrable advantage 
of their country. Shortly before the beginning of the Simla 
Session, Pandit Motilal Nehru had accepted a seat on the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee and one of the earliest acts of the Assembly 
during the Simla Session was of truly historic importance, these 
words being used with a full sense of their value. This was the 
election of one of the outstanding leaders of the Swaraj Party, 
Mr. Y. J. Patel to be President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly — the Indian counterpart, that is, of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. The Government of India Act had laid 
down that at the end of the first four years of the life of the 
new constitution, the first nominated President should be replaced 
by a President chosen by the Assembly itself from among its 
elected members. The election was, accordingly, made on 
Saturday the 22nd of August, and resulted as stated in the elec- 
tion of Mr. Patel. The election was most cordially received in 
the Assembly, the leaders of every section of opinion joining in 
congratulating the new President, most heartily and the chorus 
of congratulation was swelled by every responsible newspaper in 
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tlie country. Mr. PatePs speech, in whicli lie thanked the 
Assembly for their warm reception of his election is reproduced 
in an appendix and should be read in full because of the in- 
trinsic interest which it possesses owing to its frank and personal 
character and also because of its political importance. In view 
of the controversy between Mr. Gandhi and Dr. Suhrawardy, the 
new Presidents remarks on the attitude which he intended to 
adopt towards officials are very interesting. 

The Session thus opened in somewhat piquant circumstances^ 
and the Agenda, which comprised such items as a Government 
Eesolution recommending the acceptance of the principle under- 
lying the Majority Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
of 1924, (better known as the Muddiman Committee) another, in 
the Council of State, relating to Indians in South Africa, a 
Government Resolution relating to the protection of the Indian 
Steel Industry, and a large and varied list of Bills, promised no 
lack of interest. 

The inaugural ceremony focussed the attention of all India,, 
for, despite the previous pronouncement by Lord Birkenhead, 
the belief still persisted in some quarters that Lord Reading would 
make an announcement of exceptional political importance. The 
public galleries were crowded long before the Viceroy arrival, 
and on the floor of the Chamber representatives of all shades of 
opinion, Swarajists and occupants of the Government Benches 
alike, met each other in friendly greeting. The attendance of mem- 
bers was very good, all parties in the Chamber being well 
represented. 

A great part of the Viceroy^s speech was devoted to recent 
events in India. The personnel of the long-demanded Currency 
Commission was announced, and a further announcement which 
caused the widest interest was also made. This was that India’s 
greatest Industry,’’ agriculture, was to receive more sustained 
support at the hands of the Government and that an All-India 
Agricultural Organization was to he established which, it was 
hoped, would play a notable part in further increasing the wealth 
of the cultivator. 

Turning to the question of Indians Overseas, His Excellency 
referred to their position in South Africa and stated that his 
Government was watching the situation closely and was ^till in 
communication with the Government of South Africa. 
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Lord Reading then described bis experiences in England and 
je-affirmed in impressive language tbe assurance already given 
by Lord Birkenhead that Parliament’s attitude towards India’s 
political aspirations remained unchanged. He showed how 
strangely misunderstood in India had been Lord Birkenhead’s 
speech, which, in truth, had revealed warm sympathy towards 
India’s hopes. Then he continued wdth still greater earnestness. 

You will have gathered from the Parliamentary reports that 
the general lines of the pronouncement were not seriously chal- 
lenged in the British Parliament. I confess that I have, there- 
fore, been somewhat disappointed on a perusal of reported speeches 
of political leaders in India and of articles in the public Press, 
to find that the speech has been received in some quarters in so 
.critical a spirit. The impression on my mind is that its import- 
ance and value to India have not been sufficiently appreciated. 
I look upon the Secretary of State’s address as a message of 
sympathetic encouragement to India, at least to those who are 
desirous of advancing to responsible self-Government within the 
British Empire. It is an emphatic indication that political 
•opinion in England stands firm upon the declarations made in 
1917 and 1919 without distinction of political parties.” 

He repeated that there was no special sanctity attaching to 
the year 1929. The examination of the 1919 Act might, he 
said, take place at any time not later than 1929, when the 
British Government were persuaded that responsible political 
leaders had genuinely co-operated in working the existing con- 
stitution, and when sufficient experience of the new and still 
largely untried conditions had been gathered. But the Viceroy 
declared that, after discussion with prominent men of different 
shades of political opinion in England, he was impressed, on 
the one hand, by the sympathy manifested towards India and 
Indians generally, and, on the other, by the determination not 
to be hurried by threats into premature concessions. A moving 
appeal, couched in eloquent language, concluded the speech. As 
a Viceroy whose term of office was nearing its end, and as a 
sincere friend of India, Lord Reading affirmed that he had 
spoken that day from the conviction of his heart; he had ex- 
pressed the thoughts of one who had a warm affection for India, 
and a deep devotion to her interests. Eor these reasons, he had 
been desirous of carrying his hearers along the only avenue which, 
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in Fis judgment^ could lead to tte promised land, to the proud) 
heights of Indians destination. 

The full text of His Excellency’s speech will be found as an 
appendix to this book. 

Following the inaugural speech, the ordinary work of the* 
session began in somewhat dramatic circumstances by a motion 
moved by Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Independent Party, for the 
adjournment of the business of the Assembly to discuss a matter 
of urgent public importance, namely the composition of the 
Currency Commission as announced in the speech of His Exce^ 
lency the Ticeroy, In moving his motion Mr. Jinnah referred 
to a Eesolution which had been carried during the Delhi Session 
recommending that a Committee with a majority of Indian non- 
ofl&cials on it and with an Indian Chairman be immediately 
appointed to examine the whole question of exchange and cur- 
rency. He said that Sir Basil Blackett had objected to the* 
terms of the Eesolution but had agreed that there should be an 
effective and adequate representation of Indian interests on the 
Committee- Mr. Jinnah remarked that both the public and the 
press were dissatisfied with the composition of the Commission 
and considered that Indian interests would not be adequately and 
effectively represented on it. 

Other speakers complained that the members of the Commission 
did not command the confidence of the Indian public, that indivi- 
dual interests, such as agriculture, were not represented, and so on. 
In reply. Sir Basil Blackett affirmed that the Commission had been 
chosen to represent one interest only and that is the true interest 
of India taken as a whole.” He also drew attention to the fact that 
only one Indian member in each case had been appointed on tho 
Currency Commissions of 1913 and 1918, whereas the present Com- 
mission had four Indian members and an Indian Secretary. Mr. 
Jinnah’s motion was, however, pressed to a division and carried by 
64 votes against 46. 

The record of previous sessions shows the anxiety of the Indian- 
Legislature with regard to its constitutional position and powers, 
and, therefore, it was only natural that the most important reso- 
lutions of this session were those connected with the report of 
the Eeforms Enquiry Committee. This Committee was formed 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Alexander Muddiman as the result 
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of tlie Legislative Assembly’s adoption during tbe Delbi Session 
of 1924 of a resolution that This Assembly recommends to ihe 
Governor General in Council to take steps to have tbe Govern- 
ment of India Act revised witb a view to establish full responsible 
Government in India and for tbe said purpose, (a) to summon 
at an early date a representative Bound Table Conference to re- 
commend, with due regard to tbe protection of tbe rights and 
interests of important minorities, tbe scheme of a constitution for 
India: and (b) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to place 
tbe said scheme for approval before a newly elected Indian Legis- 
lature for its approval and submit tbe same to tbe British Parlia- 
ment to be embodied in a Statute.” During tbe debate on this 
resolution Sir Malcolm Hailey made tbe following statement: — 

Before His Majesty’s Government are able to consider tbe 
question of amending tbe constitution, as distinct from such amend- 
ments of tbe Act as are necessary to rectify any administrative 
imperfections, there must be a full investigation of any defect or 
difficulties which may have arisen in tbe transitional constitution. 
Neither they nor we would be justified in considering changes 
in tbe constitution until they were in possession of tbe informa- 
tion which our investigation would place in their bands. In 1919 
Parliament, after tbe fullest consideration, laid down a scheme, 
transitional in its nature, but nevertheless carefully devised with 
a view to effecting tbe steps necessary for tbe progressive realisa- 
tion of tbe ideal embodied in tbe prelude to tbe Act. It is not 
to be supposed that tbe British Parliament would be lightly 
inclined to consider changes in that constitution; it is bound to 
concentrate attention for tbe present on such imperfections in its 
working as may have been disclosed by tbe experience of tbe last 
three years. I said we have carefully considered our position 
again, and we bold to that position in detail — save in one respect. 
If our inquiry into tbe defects of tbe working of tbe Act shows 
tbe feasibility and tbe possibility of any advance within tbe 
Act — ^tbat is to say, by tbe use of tbe rule-making powers pro- 
vided by Parliament under tbe Statute, we are willing to make 
recommendations to this effect. But, if our inquiry shows that 
no advance is possible without amending tbe constitution, then 
the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and 
separate issue cn which Government is in no way committed. To 
that extent tbe scope of our inquiry goes somewhat beyond that 
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originaiiT a^sign^d to it; hut I must again emphasise the fact 
that it does not extend beyond that scope to the amendment of 
the constitution itself.’’ The Committee assembled in Simla at 
the beginning of August 1924 and held its final meeting in Delhi 
on the 3rd of December 1924. The terms of reference were as 
follows : — 

(1) to enquire into the difficulties arising from, or defects 

inherent in, the working of the Government of India 
Act and the Rules thereunder in regard to the Central 
Government and the Governments of Governors^ 
provinces; and 

(2) to investigate the feasibility and desirability of securing 

remedies for such difficulties or defects, consistent with 
the structure, policy and purpose of the Act ; 

[а) by action taken under the Act and Rules, or 

(б) by such amendments of the Act as appear necessary 

to rectify any administrative imperfections. 

It will be noticed that the first of these terms of reference was 
very wide and invited the Committee to consider any difficulties 
or defects inherent in the working of the Government of India 
Act and the rules thereunder. The second clause repeated the 
limitations which had been explained in Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
speech. 

The main Resolution on this subject was moved by Sir 
Alexander Muddiman, Home Member, in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 7th September 1925 and by Mr. Crerar, Home Secretary, 
in the Council of State on the 11th of September in the following 
terms : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in 
Council that he do accept the principle underlying the 
Majority Report of the Reforms Enquiry Committee 
and that he do give early consideration to the detailed 
recommendations therein contained for improvements 
in the machinery of Government.” 

A long amendment to the Resolution in the Assembly was tabled 
by Pandit Motilal Nehru, leader of the Swaraj Party, the givst of 
which was that immediate steps should be taken to move His 
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Majesty's Government to make a declaration in Parliament embody- 
ing such fundamental changes in the constitutional machinery and 
administration of India as would make the Government of the- 
country fullj responsible. The amendment further recommended- 
the holding of a Bound Table Conference or other suitable agency 
adequately representative of all Indian^ European and Anglo-Indian- 
interests, to frame^ with due regard to the interests of minorities, 
a detailed scheme based on the above principles, and to place 
the said scheme for approval before the Legislative Assembly, after 
which it would be submitted to the British Parliament to be em- 
bodied in a statute. Sir Alexander Muddiman placed the issue 
fairly before the Assembly. After justifying the action of the 
majority, he pointed out that the Minority Eeport virtually 
constituted a demand for a Eoyal Commission and he reminded 
his audience of Lord Beading’s affirmation that if an enquiry 
were set on ioot now into the demands for political advance he 
feared the result would be disappointing to those who had called 
for the investigation. He directed attention to the preamble to^ 
the Government of India Act which lays down that progress is to- 
be gradual, not automatic; the British Parliament accepted full 
responsibility. If a Commission were appointed now the first 
question it would ask would be, what use had those upon whom 
powers had been conferred made of the talent placed in their 
hands? And, clearly and moderately, Sir Alexander reminded’ 
the Assembly of the reception that had been accorded by non-co- 
operators to the Eeforms. In the first period, a large body stood 
out of the Legislatures, in the second period they came in but 
experience of their proceedings was still incomplete. Finally he 
urged that co-operation was not a phrase but a course of conduct. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru then moved his amendment. This 
amendment, he said, was the result of most careful and anxious 
consideration and not only he and his Party, but practically every 
Nationalist member in the House had joined to support it. Thej 
were asking for nothing but a place in the sun for Indians. He 
failed to see in the Majority Eeport any underlying principle save 
that something could be done under the Government of India Act 
and the rules made thereunder. There was no doubt that some- 
thing could always be done, but the question was whether that 
something would meet the requirements of the situation. 
It seemed to him that the principle which governed the Majority 
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Report and whicli in fact governed tie wiole system of Grovern- 
ment was : ‘ ^ Give as little as you can and make sure tiat in 

tie little you give tie power and prestige of bureaucracy is not 
in tie least jeopardised.^^ Tiat was tie principle wiici Sir 
Alexander Muddiman was asking tie Assembly to accept. On 
tie otier iand^ wiat tie Assembly wanted was tiat Dyarciy in 
tie Provinces should be replaced by unitary responsible Govern- 
ment, and tiat tie Central Government must be responsible to tie 
Legislature, except in regard to military expenditure and tie 
Foreign and Political Departments. Dyarciy was a system in- 
vented iy speculative constitutionalists, and even tie Montford 
report referred to it as a iyirid constitution wiici iad poten- 
tialities for friction. In effect tie Montford Report stated tiat 
tiey were building an unworkable maciine and tiat Indians must 
try to work it. On tiis question iowever it was difidcnlt to ascer- 
tain tie considered opinion of tie Majority Report. 

Tiis amendment of tie Nationalists, said tie Pandit, made it 
very clear tiat tie present system of Government could not be 
maintained except by military power. Lord Birkeniead iad asked 
for co-operation as tie first condition of progress. He, tie 
Pandit, said tiat tie first condition of co-operation was a change 
of ieart on tie part of tie Government. “ Unless you siow 
ciange of ieart we are not going to co-operate. Tie iand of 
fellowsiip iad been extended to the Government by Mr. 0- R. Das 
in iis Faridpur speech. Tie Government iad rejected it, and 
Pandit Motilal, on behalf of himself and iis party, stood by 
tiat speech. Mr. Das iad also made it clear tiat if their demands 
were not granted, then Swarajists must pursue their programme 
of national work wiici they had been conducting during tie 
last two years, and prepare tie country for civil disobedience. Of 
course, there were some who with perfect logic shrank from tie 
step of national civil disobedience but that was wiat tie Swaraj ivsts 
were preparing tie country for. Civil disobedience, Mr. Das lock 
■care to point out, must be offered by those who iad infinite 
capacity for sacrifice. In tiat speech Mr. Das iad pointed out 
to the Government tie possibilities of co-operation and tie Pandit 
and iis party stood by tiat utterance . 

From tiis reading of tie present political situation tie Pandit 
declared tiat Indians *iad reached a critical moment in their 
existence. “ Tie history of tie Reforms as it develops 
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will furnish, the brightest chapter in the chequered 

history of this land. The struggle for reform once begun must 
sooner or later have its appointed end, which is no other than the 
achievement of the fullest freedom. It remains to be seen whether 
England will share the credit of the achievement by willingly 
giving a helping hand, or sujffer that the achievement be wrested 
from her unwilling hands It is for England to choose.^’ 

Following him, Colonel Crawford urged that good-will should 
take the place of suspicion and hostility in order that India might 
progress on the road to self-government. 

An impressive feature of the debate was a speech by Sir Charles- 
Innes, Member for Commerce. All parties and all members of 
the Assembly, he urged, had the same objective; they differed 
only in the methods of attaining it, and in the pace to be observed* 
He pointed out how British Eule had brought peace to India such 
as she never had before. They had a right then, he declared, to* 
ask the men who put forward these claims, What are your 
credentials and where are your guarantees so that self-govern- 
ment should not prove to be a sham. And Sir Charles predicted 
that if the British left before their task was done, the conse- 
quences would be disastrous to the Indian people. 

After a number of hours had been spent in discussing the amend- 
ment, Sir Alexander Muddiman rose to reply to the debate. The 
amendment, he suspected, represented an attempt to bring very 
different schools of thought within its scope. Still, it apparently 
showed that all parties in India wanted to advance on the lines 
of Western democracy. Shortly before Mr. Montagues death the 
Home Member had a talk with the joint author of the Eeforms, 
during which Mr. Montagu said I have brought forward in 
my reforms a scheme entirely based on Western representative 
institutions. 1 am not prepared to say that it will be the wish 
of India to proceed on those lines but I have at any rate given 
the opportunity to the people of India to indicate their views in 
that direction.’^ 

If,^' said Sir Alexander, we are asked to proceed on demo- 
cratic lines by the counting of heads, by the rule of the ballot 
box, we know where we are.’’ It had been said that it was the 
duty of Government to remove difficulties. That was true, but 
still, facts must be faced and one of the great difficulties was 
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tile backwardness cff tlie electorate. He finally urged the Assembly 
not to pnt forward an offer in the terms of an ultimatum. Govern- 
ment had never seen a united amendment on the paper before and 
to show that they were not going to give a blank answer, he an- 
nounced that Sir Erederick Whyte had undertaken on behalf of the 
Government of India an investigation of the relations between local 
and Central Governments in various parts of the world. 

intimately, after two days^ discussion, the amendment was 
carried against the Government by 72 votes to 45. 

The Eesolution had a much smoother passage in the Council 
of State. Mr. Crerar, in moving it, asked the Council to see the 
problem in its true perspective not only of dimension, but of time. 
Erom the amendments to the resolution on the agenda it was clear 
‘that the leaders of all political thought in India had themselves 
definitely declared that the political progress of India must pro- 
ceed on and be governed by these principles, but the Council must 
recognise the vast dimensions of the common enterprise. Durable 
institutions were of slow growth. He was not suggesting that 
India must wait for centuries to achieve her goal, but he pointed 
out that the inception of responsible government in India was not 
yet six years old. 

There were legal and constitutional conditions inherent in the 
itask itself. The first of these was sufficiently recited in the pre- 
. amble to the Government of India Act, which states the funda- 
mental doctrine of the responsibility of Parliament and that the 
'time and manner of each advance can be determined only by 
Parliament. All responsible public opinion, however divergent 
in other matters, was agreed or, at least, was prepared to accept 
it as the basis of all practical discussion. We must satisfy 
Parliament,’’ said Mr, Crerar, as we must satisfy the tribunal 
that Parliament is to set up to examine and report on all the 
claims and all the evidence, we must satisfy Parliament in regard 
to every step that we propose should be taken. We must use to 
the full all the resources in our possession, discarding none till 
its utility has been fully tried and found wanting. Having regard 
to the vast interests committed to our charge and the disastrous 
consequences of yielding to a hasty impulse, or rash speculation, 
•we must be patient and prudent and circumspect. We must all 
work together, for this enterprise is too great to be undertaken 
by any single authority, or by any party, or by any school of 
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tlLouglit working in isolation, or still worse, in antagonism with, 
others. Now this cannot be done without much patience, much 
mutual forbearance and assistance. The co-operation invited and 
required by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy is not merely 
a stipulation made by one party to the negotiation. It is a plain 
and candid statement of a fundamental condition for the solution 
of the problem which lies before us both, and without which 
neither can succeed. I, therefore, invite the Council to consider 
the resolution in this spirit.^’ 

Mr. Orerar next examined the position of those critics who 
maintain that the Reforms were incapable of working and were 
so fundamentally defective that no running repairs could ever 
make them function. ‘‘ I contend he said that such a posi- 
tion is wrong ... in its premise and doubly wrong in its conclusion. 
It is wrong in fact because the Act is unquestionably in operation. 

To those who despise adjustments and running repairs, 

I would suggest that in operating a great and complex machine 
these may be sufficient requisites for its efficient working. More- 
over, they can only prove, or, at any rate, provide practical 
evidence of their contention by an honest and persevering attempt 
to work it in accordance with the intention of the designer. If 
such an attempt is made by the joint efforts of all those for whom 
it was designed, and if their attempt clearly and definitely fail^ 
for causes clearly and definitely to be attributable to the machine 
then, at least, we shall have some presumptive, some tangible 
evidence, but not until then/^ 

Mr. Phiroze Sethna then moved an amendment identical with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s, Mr. Sethna argued that if one of the 
majority of the Muddiman Committee had sided with the minority, 
the tables would have been turned, and he asked if in that event 
Government would have pressed the acceptance of such a Majority 
Report. The Indian public and the country, Mr. Sethna thought, 
did not attach the same importance to the Majority as to Minority 
Report. He said that Government must have a very curious notion 
of the intelligence of the Indian Legislature and of their sense of 
responsibility if they expected it to subscribe to an illiberal and 
unstatesmanlike Resolution which flagrantly, definitely and defiantly 
ran counter to the wishes of both the Legislature and the public. 

Here is willingness on the part of that National Party,” said 
Mr. Sethna, which opposed Government at all times, to drop 
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sucli opposition and to co-operate. And, if Government do not 
choose to accept it, the blame will lie with. Government and not 
with us. Until our demand is favourably entertained, it will be 
the bounden duty of the Indian Legislature and the Indian public 
to persist in such demand because we regard it as our due and 
which we ought to obtain as soon as possible.’’ 

Two other amendments to the Resolution were moved, both 
of them on the lines of Mr. Sethna’s amendment, and speeches 
in support of them covered much the same ground as his. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman expressed disappointment at Mr. Sethna’s* 
speech. The Minority Report, he said, had made only one recom- 
mendation — ^that a Royal Commission be immediately appointed. 
This House consisted of practical men to whom he appealed to take 
a practical view of the situation. He had always held that what 
was important was hot the date of the Royal Commission, but 
the evidence to be placed before it. 

A very oirtspoken speech was made by Sir Manekji Dadabhoy, 
a Parsee member of the Council from the Central Provinces, sup- 
porting the Government Resolution. In the course of his speech 
Sir Manekji said, I yield to none in my patriotism. I have a 
large stake in the prosperity of this country, and I distinctly state 
that the policy now adopted of trying to defeat this resolution . . . 

. . is a shortsighted and doubtful policy.” 

The European point of view was very ably put by Sir William 
Currie and Sir Arthur Froom. Sir William said that business men 
wanted peace and quiet to carry on their work. If politicians- 
Could prove that minorities would be protected and business be 
carried on peacefully, the European commercial community would 
in no way oppose India’s political aspirations. Sir Arthur Froom 
said that he had no quarrel with the amendments. Europeans 
were prepared to support any well-thought-out scheme for progres- 
sive responsible government in India, but precipitancy in such 
a matter would only put the clock hack. Only Mr. Sethna^s 
amendment got as far as a division, and this was lost by 29 vote® 
to 10. The Resolution eventually was carried in the Council of 
State by 28 votes to 7. 

It is, no doubt, natural that debates such as this should occupy 
public attention to the exclusion of less exciting and spectacular 
but far more valuable and constructive work of tbe Central Legisla- 
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tures in develop ing tlie constitution. In saying tliis I am tlimking 
of certain Resolutions wliicli were moved during this session deal- 
ing with specific and more or less technical points of the constitu- 
tion. Such a resolution was that moved in the Council of State 
hy Mr. Crerar on September 16th which moved for an amendment 
of the Indian Legislative Rules and the Standing Orders, so as 
to provide for Standing Committees to deal with Bills relating 
to Hindu Law and Mohammadan Law, the proposed composition 
of the Committees being such as would make them acceptable to 
members of the communities concerned. Another of these consti 
tutional resolutions deserves more than passing mention because of 
its general interest, and, for India, its very great significance. 
This was a resolution moved in the Council of State by Mr. Crerar 
on the 9th September in the following terms : — 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General 
in Council that he do proceed to make the amendments 
in the Electoral Rules required to give effect to recom- 
mendations Nos. (S) and (9) in the Majority Report of 
the Reforms Enquiry Committees.’’ 

Briefly, this Resolution was a recommendation to make certain 
changes in the Electoral Rules by which women would become 
entitled to sit in the Legislatures. There was no opposition to 
this Resolution and the rules have now been amended accordingly. 
It is therefore possible that future legislatures will number women 
among their members. The Resolution, which was also passed by 
the Legislative Assembly, is an interesting commentary on the pro- 
cess of emancipation of Indian women which is proceeding with 
increasing momentum. The appearance of a lady barrister in an 
English Court of Law quite recently caused some excitement in 
England but already an Indian lady barrister has conducted a 
case in an Indian Court, the lady being the well-known Miss 
Cornelia Sorabji, In several provinces women now have the vote 
for the Provincial Legislative Council and female education in 
India is a subject of constantly increasing importance. 

Another important recommendation of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee relating to the exemption of Members of all Legislative 
bodies constituted under the Act .from (1) serving as jurors or 
assessors ; and (2) arrest and imprisonment, for civil causes during 
meetings of the Legislatures in question,, and for periods of a 
week before and after such meetings, was implemented by the 
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introduction and passage tkrough both Houses of the Indian Parlia- 
ment, of a Bill known as the Legislative Members Exemption 
Bill. The Bill was brought into force with effect from January 
1926 * 

Erom the first day of the session, questions continued to be 
asked about the position of the Indians in South Africa. On one 
occasion, so keen was the interest displayed in this subject, that 
on a private notice by Mr. Jinnah a series of supplementary ques- 
tions were put which, with the answers given, occupj’' neai'ly seven 
pages of the printed proceedings. On the 10th of September the 
whole question was raised in the Council of State in a resolution 
moved by Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary in the following terms: — 

That this Council recommends to the Governor General in 
Council that in connection with the recent Anti-Indian 
Legislation and with the Bill now impending before the 
South African Parliament, immediate steps should be 
taken to secure and safeguard the rights of Indians in 
South Africa.’’ 

The Bill referred to was the Areas Eeservation and Immigration 
and Registration (Further Provision) Bill of which the effect will 
be found stated in the further discussion of the South African ques- 
tion in Chapter lY. 

The speeches made during the debate on the Resolution showed 
the heartfelt interest which Indians of all shades of political opinion 
took in the conditions of life of their fellows in South Africa. 
The most important speech was that of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain^ 
temporary Member for Education, who described the policy of the 
Government of India in this regard. The Government of India, he 
said, had very rightly adopted the process of continuous representa- 
tion. There was nothing that Indian publicists could suggest 
should be done for the benefit of Indians in South Africa which the* 
Government of India was not prepared to do, provided that it was- 
within its competence. I feel,” proceeded Sir Fazl-i-Hussain,. 

the South African Government will, in course of time, realise on 
the basis of representaticms received from us, that its true interests'^ 
lie not in proceeding with a policy which may for the time being’ 
appear economically beneficial, but will look forward to the future 
and discover that co-operation and contentment of the Indians in 
South Africa is in the best interest of their own country.” 
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Sir Fazl-i-Hussain further said that he had consulted the 
Standing Emigration Committee, as well as Sir Devaprasad Sarva- 
dhikary, Pandit Motilal Nehru, and Mr. Jinnah, with whom 
the whole position had been dispassionately reyiewed. They said 
that they had not the slightest intention of asking the higher 
authorities to interfere with the autonomy of South Africa, but 
that they merely wanted to find out what the condition of the 
Indian people in South Africa was, so that the Gowernment of 
India should use their good offices in the interest of their subjects 
in that country, and in the interests of the South African Gov- 
ernment, in order to bring about a better understanding of each 
other^s position. He was glad that the resolution was in very 
wide terms and allowed the fullest possible liberty to the Govern- 
ment of India to take such action as was found necessary in the 
best interests of Indians. The Government of India had already 
scrutinised the Bill and submitted a representation to South Africa., 
They had expressed total disapproval of certain provisions, and 
would follow this up soon with a detailed representation. 

A Eesolution of far wider than Indian or, even, Imperial im- 
portance was one also moved by Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary in 
September recommending the restriction of the cultivation of 
opium. The detailed recommendations of the Resolution were : 
(1) that the area for cultivation of opium be restricted and brought 
under stricter control, and (2) that the practice of making 
advances* to opium cultivators be discontinued with effect from the 
next season for making advances, and that this be notified as 
soon as possible. In moving his Resolution Sir Devaprasad said 
that the opium policy of the Government ought to be very clearly 
defined, because a suspicion still existed that the quantity produced 
in India could be profitably reduced. The subject of the Reso- 
lution has a long history behind it, because the Government of 
India for very many years now has been trying to minimise the evils* 
of the opium trade. A full and very clear exposition of the Gov- 
ernment of India’s policy with regard to opium was given during 
this debate by Mr. A. C. McWatters, Secretary in the Einance 
Department. He said that the Resolution divided itself into three' 
parts, namely, the restriction of the area of cultivation, increased 
control, and the discontinuance of the ^system of making advances. 
As regards the first. Government had had to take into account 
not only the probable reduction of their export trade, and thes 
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progressive reduction of internal consumption, but also tbe 
question of tbeir stocks. Seven years ago in tbe United Provinces, 
v’liich was practically the only important area in British India 
where opium was cultivated, the area under cultivation exceeded 

200.000 acres. In 1922-23 that area had been reduced to 141,000 
acres; in 1923-24 to 134,000 acres; and in the current year to 

116.000 acres; and in 1925-26 it had been arranged to cultivate 
only 74,000 acres. Thus, in seven years the area had been reduced 
by two-thirds. Moreover out of 37 opium divisions or sub-divisions 
in the United Provinces, 9 had already been abolished and it 
was contemplated to close down several more in the near future with 
the sole object of concentrating the cultivation and bringing it 
more completely under Government's control. With regard to the 
small areas in the Punjab, the Local Government was considering 
the questions of further restrictions and control. As regards the 
price paid to the cultivator, it had been reduced last year from 
Ps. 15 to Es. 13 and further reduction was contemplated. There 
was another area from which considerable supplies were obtained, 
namely, the Malwa States, and the Indian Government had care- 
fully reconsidered their engagements with the States concerned 
and had been able to reduce the amount for which they had con- 
tracted from 11,400 maunds in the current year to 6,500 maunds 
for the next year. So far as consumption in India was concerned, 
the Central Government had no financial interest in the opium 
supplied to the provinces and Mr. McWatters took the view that 
the proper line of action was for them to co-operate as, in fact, 
they were already doing, with Local Governments in checking 
harmful use of opium. In the matter of exports, substantial 
financial sacrifices had been made and the average annual income 
of the Central Government from opium, which was over 8 crores 
of rupees in the three years before 1913, had, according to the 
preliminary actuals of last years fallen to 1 crore and 42 lakhs. 
Before pushing those sacrifices further, the Indian Government 
had the right to try to ensure that their efforts were not wasted 
and that the policy adopted was one which really brought to an 
end any abuses of opium eating or smoking that might exist and 
not one which would merely result in Indian opium being replaced 
by opium from other countries. Government had for some years 
past adopted a system of allowing export only under the certificate- 
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system; tiey either sold direct to foreign Grovernments under 
different agreements or allowed export on certificates granted by 
those Governments. It would have been q[uite possible to stop 
there and say that the importing country was responsible, but 
the Indian Government had gone further in two instances, namely, 
in regard to Macao and Persia. They had themselves taken the 
initiative and stopped export although opium was desired by those 
countries. They (the Indian Government) are anxious to show 
to the world,^^ said Mr. McWatters, that they are prepared to 
fulfil their obligations in the spirit and not merely in the letter. 
Therefore, I have the full authority of Government to tell the 
House that the Government of India are now prepared to accept 
some measure of responsibility even for licit exports covered by 
certificates. That is to say, they are prepared to prohibit or 
restrict export even where foreign Governments are prepared to 
furnish a certificate, if there is evidence that the opium is finding 
its way into the illicit trade.’’ On the question of control Mr. 
McWatters quoted Miss Eileen de la Motte who had said that 
every step relating to the control and output was carefully and 
systematically regulated and had been brought to the highest 
pitch of efficiency, a model and example to the rest of the world.” 
After detailing the various stages of control and mentioning how 
the restrictions had been naade more and more stringent^ Mr. 
McWatters said that at Geneva they had recently agreed that they 
would allow an independent Committee of the League of TsTations 
to visit India as it would visit other signatory countries, after 
5 years, in order to examine their system of control and to assure 
themselves that it was absolutely water-tight. The advances to 
cultivators had come down from the days of the Mughal Emperors 
and even prior to 1764 references to' them were to be found. The 
Secretary in the Finance Department claimed that it was especially 
suitable where there was a crop which required more than the 
usual amount of preparation of the soil and where there was a single 
purchaser who required an assured outturn. The system of ad- 
vances had been resorted to for such crops as opium, sugar and 
indigo. It ensured Government having a much closer control 
over the area cultivated and it kept the cultivator out of the^ 
hands of the money-lenders. The only result of the abolition of 
the advances would be that Government would have to offer a 
higher price and would be paying a portion of the money-lender’ 
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profits, which, would be a retrograde step. He advised tbe mover 
not to press tbe Resolution. Dr. Dwarkanatb Matter was prepared 
to support tbe first part of the Resolution but with the regard to 
the second he felt some difficulty because the practice had been 
in existence from very ancient times. Mr. K. C. Roy moved the 
■adjournment of the debate on the Resolution till the next cold 
weather session. Sir Manekji Dadabhoy said that Mr. McWatters 
had so graphically and clearly explained the policy of the Gov- 
‘ernment of India and had given such convincing reasons why the 
advances had been made that he considered the Resolution entirely 
unnecessary and thought that no useful purpose would be served 
by adopting the course suggested in Mr, K. 0. Roy^s amendment. 
Major Jfawab Mohamed Akbar Khan also advised the mover to 
withdraw his Resolution and do something in the way of starting 
at anti-opium campaign. Srijut Chandradhar Borooah supported 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary’s Resolution. Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
advised the House to rely on the assurance given by the Secretary 
in the Kinance Department that the Government would steadily 
pursue the above mentioned policy. He objected to the debate 
being unnecessarily prolonged and hoped that Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikary would withdraw the Resolution. Sir Devaprasad 
withdraw the second part of his Resolution but pressed the first 
to a division. It was, however, lost by 29 votes to 11. 

The day after the moving of the Opium Resolution in the Council 
of State, a similar Resolution recommending the prohibition of 
-the import, manufacture, sale and use of liquor in India was 
moved in the Legislative Assembly. The arguments brought 
forward during the debate, both for and against the Resolution, are 
familiar to all who have studied the question of prohibition in 
America, and, as in the case of the Opium Debate, a detailed 
and very frank statement of the Government of Indians policy 
towards prohibition was made by the chief Government spokesman 
in the debate, Sir Basil Blackett, Member for Finance. He 
refused to approach the problem for a moment merely, or even 
mainly, from the point of view of finance, or with any bias in 
favour of revenue from excise duty. He asked the House to 
consider that there was absolute unanimity on the main proposition 
that every effort should be made by the Government of India to 
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combat any abuse of alcoholic liquor, that their policy should be 
directed to securing that India should remain free from any of 
those habits of intemperance by the use of alcoholic liquor which 
had in the past been a noticeable feature in the life of some of 
the Western countries. Where they were not agreed was as to* 
the ultimate goal, and the Finance Member regretted the impos- 
sibility of his accepting anything in the nature of a commitment 
by the Grovernment to a statement that the ultimate goal of policy 
should be prohibition. Their policy was one of temperance in the 
strict sense of the word. It was perfectly true that the receipts, 
including provincial receipts, from excise and customs on alcoholic- 
liquor had very considerably increased in recent years, but the 
Finance Member asserted that that was precisely because the policy 
of the Government had been one of maximum revenue and mini- 
mum consumption.’’ He followed up these arguments with 
statistics and facts relating to liquor consumption in India over 
a number of years and said that however much the Assembly 
might desire to prevent altogether the use of alcohol for other 
than scientific and medical purposes, a policy of complete pro- 
hibition was entirely out of the question in the present circumstances 
of the country. 

Every Magistrate and Police officer in India will bear out this-^ 
argument of Sir Basil’s. In the Madras Presidency for example, 
a man with a knife and a pot can get as much toddy as he desires, 
once he comes within reach of a palm-tree, whilst a thorough-going 
attempt to check distillation entirely in the Sikh districts of the 
Punjab would require the magnifying to many dimensions of the 
existing Punjab Police and Excise Departments. The same can be 
said of other provinces. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee’s 
Report makes some very important comments on the cost to India 
of an attempt to enforce prohibition, and recent American ex- 
perience of the thorny problem is not without interest to this 
country. As this chapter is being written (April 1926), two en- 
quiries are being held by the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives respectively, into the working of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The District Attorney of Hew York, in his evidence before 
the Senate Committee, estimated that it will cost 75,000,000 dollars 
annually, (over two orores of Rupees) to keep Hew York alone 
dry, whilst the head of the Prohibition Enforcement Department 
stated before the House of Representatives that an army of from 
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12,000 to 15,000 men is needed to check smuggling across the 
Canadian and Mexican borders. However, despite the Finance 
Member^ s douche of cold common sense and reasoned argument, 
the Assembly by 30 votes adopted an amendment to the original 
Hesclution recommending total prohibition as the ultimate policy 
to be adopted by the Government, and, as a first step, the inaugu- 
ration of a system of local option by which popularly elected 
bodies should control the number and location of liquor shops. 

The unhappy state of the Bombay Cotton Industry was reflected 
in a number of questions in both the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly, and by a Resolution moved in the latter 
place by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas on September 16th, praying 
for the suspension of the Cotton Excise Duty. We have seen the 
dissatisfaction caused among the cotton workers by the results of 
the deputations of workers and employers to the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bombay. By the beginning of September, the state 
of affairs in the Cotton Industry had become critical and a great 
strike was clearly impending. 

On September 8th, 37 members of the Legislative Assembly 
issued the following appeal to the Bombay mill-owners: — 

We, the undersigned members of the Legislative Assembly, 
having regard to the critical situation which has arisen 
in Bombay b3" reason of the reduction of the wages of 
the mill hands, and in view of the public demonstra- 
tions of protest by thousands of workers in Bombay, 
urge upon the employers to make immediate arrange- 
ments for a conference to bring about a satisfactory 
settlement. We offer our mediation in order to avert 
disa>strous consequences.^^ 

Four days later the Millowners’ Association in Bombay wired 
to Pandit Motilal Nehru, who headed the signatories to this appeal, 
declaring that whilst they had great sympathy for the workmen, 
the preseM circumstances of the cotton trade left them with no 
alternative to the action which they had already taken. 

A day or two after the despatch of this telegram, the IdUg 
apprehended strike broke out and spread very rapidly, about 40,000 
men leaving work within a day or two. It was at this juncture that 
Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas moved his resolution. He pointed 
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out that during the previous March the Assembly had, by a 
substantial majority, passed a Eesolution ashing for the abolition 
of the duty and had also refused a grant for an excise staff, but 
the Viceroy had restored the grant. He then went on to detail 
the lecent history of the Bombay cotton industry whose importance 
to India he emphasised and said that the Government could afford 
to abolish the Excise Duty. He found support in Sir Darcy 
Lindsay, the leader of the non-offlcial Europeans in the Assembly, 
who said that a national industry like the cotton industry required 
to be protected. A desperate situation he said, required a desperate 
remedy, even in the middle of the financial year. Let the duty 
be suspended, he recommended, till April and, in the meantime, 
let there be an enquiry by the Tariff Board into the whole situation 
of the industry. A new note was introduced into the discussion by 
Mr. Joshi, who spoke for the mill-workers, and who roundly declar- 
ed that the cause of the present mill trouble was not the cotton 
excise duty, nor Japanese competition, but the huge agency com- 
missions, mismanagement and incompetence of the mill-owners. 
Sir Basil Blackett explained the attitude of the Government 
and advised the Assembly to have the debate adjourned. If the 
Assembly passed this resolution the Government would treat it as a 
strongly expressed desire of the House for consideration of the ques- 
tion of the abolition of the duty if financial considerations permitted 
at the time of the next Budget. He suggested an enquiry by the 
Tariff Board into the circumstances of the cotton trade. 

Meanwhile, the strike continued to spread and by the end of 
September it was reported that 125,000 men were out. By this 
time, too, thousands of cotton operatives had left Bombay and 
retxirned to their villages. Large numbers, however, remained 
in Bombay and for a time there was grave danger of widespread 
sabotage and violence. On September the 24th a serious case of 
rioting occurred at the Dadar station of the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway where about two thousand millhands tried to rush the 
platform and board an outgoing train without tickets. When the 
railway staff tried to prevent this, some of them were assaulted 
and stones were thrown at passing trains. Some damage to pro- 
perty was also done. Another unpleasant incident occurred at 
the Manekji Petit mill the same morning. The mill continued 
to work* normally until September 24th, when about 500 workmen 
collected in front of it and began to make a hostile demonstration 
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against tlie workers. Tito police, towever, interfered in time and 
prevented a riot. But crowds of unemployed millliands now began 
to move about armed witb sticks, and tbe police found tbemselves 
sorely taxed to prevent breacbes of tbe peace. By tbe end of 
September, however, tbe great majority of strikers bad left Bombay 
and only three mills were still working. Meanwhile, tbe agitation 
.against tbe cotton excise duty gathered strength and, on October 
5tb, tbe Bombay Municipal Corporation appealed to Government 
to suspend tbe duty. Tbe Governor of Bombay kept in close touch 
witb tbe situation as it developed from day to day and held a 
series of conferences with tbe parties concerned. By tbe middle 
nf October signs of improvement in tbe situation bad become 
apparent. 

Tbe last important Resolution which it is necessary to discuss 
,bere was one moved in tbe Legislative Assembly on September 
15tb by Sir Charles Innes asking tbe House to agree to tbe grant 
of bounties subject to a maximum of Rs. 60 lakhs to tbe steel 
industry up to tbe 31st of March 1927, of which 18|- lakhs were 
payable before tbe 31st March 1926. Tbe proposed bounties v^ere 
less than those recommended by tbe Tariff Board and Sir Charles 
Innes, in dealing witb tbe recommendation, pointed out that 
boxmties were a somewhat demoralizing form of assistance and 
made tbe Tata Iron and Steel Company, which was tbe only firm 
manufacturing steel in India, rely too much upon Government 
^nd too little upon its own efforts. He admitted be was treading on 
delicate ground, but be reminded tbe House that be bad appealed 
to tbe Tata Company in May 1924 and again in January 1926 to 
-co-operate witb Government and tbe Legislature. He hoped tbe 
Chairman of tbe Tata Company would bear him out when be said 
that there had been hitherto no response to that appeal. It was 
this aspect of tbe case which was causing tbe greatest anxiety. 

Tbe House must remember, Sir Charles continued, that two- 
thirds of tbe capital of this Company was in tbe form of second 
preference shares, tbe interest on which was cunaulative. Eor tbe 
past three years about Rs. 50 lakhs arrears of interest bad accu- 
mulated annually, and there was now a load of debt on this account 
amounting to over Rs. 1|- crores. Tbe House must send a message 
to tbe Tata Iron and Steel Company that it was incumbent on 
it to tackle tbe problem of its defective capitalisation and co-operate 
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fully Trith. Governmeut with, the object of placing the industry 
on a sound and healthy basis. Tbe protective legislation bad 
placed a heavy burden upon tbe country — a burden estimated by 
the Tariff Board at about 1|* crores of Rupees. In addition, this 
one Company would, if bis proposals were accepted, receive 2,03 
iakbs of Rupees fay way of bounty during tbe life time of tbe 
Act. There could be no doubt that tbe Company bad received 
very generous treatment. 

After a short dicussion tbe House passed tbe Resolution without 
a division. 

It is quite clear from tbe study of even these few resolutions 
that the policy and the doings of the Indian Government are 
subjected to close scrutiny and to a large measure of influence by 
tbe Legislature. Tbe immense number of questions asked, parti- 
cularly in tbe Legislative Assembly, carry public scrutiny and 
criticism of official doings into tbe minutest details of public 
life. About 1,200 questions were asked in tbe Legislative Assembly 
during this session and there were days when tbe full hour allotted 
to questions did not suffice to exhaust tbe list. Tbe subjects of 
interpellation during tbe Simla session were not very different 
from those of former sessions. Tbe increasing association of Indians 
in tbe public services, tbe representation of Mxibammadans, Sikhs 
and minority communities in various Government services, tbe 
grievances of individual officers, and tbe position of Indian 
students in foreign countries engaged tbe attention of tbe Legis- 
lature. Questions were also directed towards currency, securities, 
tbe protection and development of industries, cinemas, railways, 
and the air route to England, The position of Indians abroad did 
not by any means play an unimportant part. The crisis in tbe 
cotton mill industry was responsible for some interpellations ; and 
tbe adoption of a rupee tender for purchases by tbe Indian Stores 
Department and purchases by the Army Department continued 
to elicit inquiries. Super-tax and Income-tax provided other 
questions. The British Empire Exhibition, in which the Legis- 
lature bad previously taken an interest, did not escape its atten- 
tion ; and there was no falling off in tbe interest shown during 
previous sessions in questions relating to tbe constitution. 

The questions asked from day to day form a running commentary 
on Indian affairs, and some of them raise tbe widest and most 
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vital probleDis of Indian Government. One such was a question 
asked in the Legislative Assembly on August 25th regarding the 
amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts. Implicit in this 
question was no less a problem than that of the future federal 
system of India. The existing provinces of British India are 
primarily administrative divisions, and, with the excep^tion of 
Burma, are not either geographical or ethnic entities. The 
frafiiers of the 1919 Act recognised that responsible government 
in India implied some kind and degree of provincial autonomy, 
and they also recognised that the more homogeneous the population 
of a province, the more easy and efficient would be its govern- 
ment under the new conditions. Section 52- A of the Government 
of India Act provided, therefore, that the Governor General 
in Council may, after obtaining an expression of opinion from the 
local Government and the local legislature affected, by notification, 
with the sanction of His Majesty previously signified by the Secre- 
tary of State in Council, constitute a new Governor’s province, 
or place part of a Governor’s province under the administration 

of a Deputy-Governor ” The famous partition 

of Bengal in 1905 was a note-worthy attempt to form two reasonably 
homogeneous provinces out of one disgeneric province. For some 
time now there has been a separatist movement in the Berar division 
of the Central Provinces, the people of Berar claiming that they 
are so different from the other inhabitants of the Province with 
which they are amalgamated, that their interests do not receive 
proper consideration. The main body of the Oriya-speaking peoplo 
also, who are divided between the Provinces of Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, have started an agitation for their union into one 
administrative division of British India, as, also, have other 
linguistic entities. But it is obvious that before any action can 
be taken by the Government of India in the matter of the re- 
alignment of provincial boundaries and the re-drawing of the 
administrative map of British India, the whole vast problem of 
provincial autonomy and India’s future federal system will have to- 
be very carefully explored. The minority of the Muddiman Com- 
mittee in their report touched on this subject, but admitted thai. 
it was too vast and complicated to be discussed with the material 
before them. 

A series of very important questions related to the colonization 
of the Andamans by Moplahs. After the Moplah rebellion of 
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August 1921 and tte appalling crimes to wliicli it gave rise, about 
1,100 Moplabs were transported to tbe Andamans, because it was 
impossible to accommodate tbem in the jails in tbe Madras Pre- 
sidency. These men are given self -supporter ’’ tickets as cir- 
‘cumstances permit, but tbe Chief Commissioner of the Andamans 
has found it necessary to refuse such tickets to men without families 
to help them. The climate of the Andamans, as remarked by the 
Jails Committee, is not unlike that of the Malabar Coast, and is, 
therefore, similar to that to which the Moplahs are accustomed. 
Permission to import their wives and families has been given to 
Moplah prisoners quite as much in the interests of these prisoners 
as in the interests of the settlement, since men to whom small 
holdings have been given find it difficult to work them without 
the assistance of their wives and families. The fact is that the 
Indian Government is anxious to make conditions for these men 
as easy as possible, and to give them inducements to settle in the 
Island as free men. Those who at present have small holdings are, 
in the words of the Chief Commissioner, living the normal village 
life ’’ in exclusively Moplah villages free from any possible taint 
of bad habits and vices alleged to exist in some of the older self- 
supporter villages of the settlement. The feelings of the Moplahs 
themselves in the matter may be judged from the fact that numbers 
of Moplahs prisoners in the Madras jails applied to go to the freer 
life of the Andamans, taking with them their wives and children. 

Hitherto we have been studying the work of the session in 
the more important resolutions and questions which were moved 
or asked, but actual legislation now occupies a great part of the 
Assembly’s time — a part which grows greater, session by session. 
No fewer than 21 Bills were passed into law during the Simla 
'Session of 1925, whilst 12 official and 11 non-official Bills were 
pending at its close. The legislation accomplished represents much 
solid work directed towards bringing the Indian Statute Book abreast 
of the multitudinous requirements of a modern progressive state, 
but, dealing as it does very largely, with technical improvements of 
Civil, Criminal, Coinmereial ahd Industrial Law, any description of 
it would be unintelligible whicffi did not go into voluminous detail 
quite outside the scope of this report. The most important Act 
passed during the session was the Sikh Gurdwaras (Supplementary) 
Act, which implemented an Act already passed by the Punjab 
Legislative Council providing a solution for the long Akali agi- 
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tation. A slight sketch of the settlement contained in the Aet 
has already been given and here some further details of its pro- 
gress may be added. As we have seen, the provisions of the 
Punjab Bill proved immediately acceptable to all save a small 
number of malcontents of the Sikh community who in no wise 
represent its general opinion. Shortly after the Act was passed 
in the Punjab Council, the Shiromani Gurdwara 1^'U'bandhak Com- 
mittee, i.o., the central directing agency of the Akali agitation, 
publicly accepted the Act in principle. Ifevertheless, for some 
time longer, differences continued between the Punjab Government 
and this Committee — the grounds of contention, broadly speaking, 
being two in number. First the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee wanted its name to be retained by the central authority 
which the Act was to create for the general control of Sikh reli- 
gious places, and secondly, it stood out for the unconditional release 
of all prisoners who had been sentenced during the agitation. 

The Act was passed by the Punjab Council on the 7th of July- 
On the 9th His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the 
Punjab, addressed the members of the Punjab Council on the 
subject of its provisions. Referring to the second ground of con- 
tention mentioned above, he said, Appeals have been made to- 
ns to remove the sting and to obliterate the memory of the differ- 
ences of the last few years, by a general amnesty to all prisoners 

and by the withdrawal of all pending prosecutions 

The appeal is powerful. It is one which would carry force even 
where Government itself is not anxious to work for the better 
understanding which we hope that the Bill will help to foster. 
We have considered that appeal anxiously and with every sympathy, 
nor did it seem right to miss the earliest occasion of acquainting 

the Punjab Legislature with our decision Ther 

Punjab Government is, however, prepared to take at once such steps 
as it feels to be possible without risk to the maintenance of order 
or of a recurrence of those troubles which it is our object to 

compose But it is best that I read to you the 

precise terms of our decision. * The Punjab Government will 
release (or will withdraw from the prosecution of) any person 
(other than those persons who have been convicted of or are under 
trial for crimes of violence or incitement to such crimes) who has- 
been convicted by the Criminal Courts, or is under trial in such 
courts on charges arising out of the recent agitation in the SikB 
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community or on charges involving offences against the Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act provided that/ and this is iTwportant, 

‘ such release will be conditional on such persons signing an under- 
taking that they will obey the provisions of the Law recently enacted 
securing to the Sikh Community the control and the management 
of shrines and their endowments, and will not seek by means o£ 
force or show of force or by criminal trespass to gain control or 
possession of any shrine or the property attached to it or its en- 
dowments 

It was quite clear that on such fundamental considerations as 
those outlined in His Excellency’s speech, the Punjab Government 
could not yield, and it was obvious that behind him was all the 
really responsible and genuine opinion in the country. There was-, 
of course, much anxiety expressed in the newspapers and on public 
platforms concerning those Sikhs who had been actuated by genuine 
religious motives and had gone to prison for committing such 
offences as criminal trespass in the attempt to take forcible pos- 
session of shrines and lands belonging to these shrines* But such 
men as these had no scruple at all in accepting the terms offered 
by the Punjab Government and large numbers, accordingly, signed 
the undertaking required and were immediately released from 
jaih After some hesitation, about half of the principal leaders 
of the Akali agitation, some of them important members of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, who were under 
trial in Lahore at the time of the passing of the Gurdwara Act, 
also gave the undertaking asked for by the Punjab Government 
and were released. Of those who did not give the undertaking, 
all save four or five were professed non-co-operators, and in com- 
pliance with their creed refused to have any communication with 
the Government. The Akali agitation may, therefore, be said to 
be a thing of the past. But, indeed, the satisfaction with the 
Bill, which was expressed in the Assembly by the representatives 
of every community and every shade of political opinion in India 
— satisfaction which was marked by its passage through the 
Assembly without a division, — ^made it impossible for the agita- 
tion to carry on any longer. The short debate strikes a very 
pleasant note to the ear of one who has studied the debates of 
the two preceding sessions. There is no rancour or bitterness, 
for all who took part in it knew that the Punjab Government, after 
finding itself in a winning position, had by a wise and generous- 
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gesture, done all tliat it could to take tlie sting out of tlie memories 
of tlie old conflict. 

At tlte moment of writing (April 1926) a vigorous dispute is 
proceeding between the vShiromani Grurdwara Parbandhak Com- 
mittee, headed by S. Mehtab Singh, one of the recently released 
leaders, and the extremist wing of the Akali movement, the Akali 
Dal, over the question of the control of the Central Board which 
is to be set up under the new Act to manage Sikh Religious 
Properties, This dispute, however, is a purely Sikh domestic 
affair, and the situation is too fluid to permit any description of 
it to be given which would be true a month hence. 

One Bill which was rejected by the Legislature during this 
session deserves special mention. It was moved in the Legislative 
Assembly by Dewan Bahadur T. Rangachariar. The principles 
which it introduced were that an unlawful assembly should not be 
dispersed by fire-arms except in the last resort; that if fire-arms 
were used, the fullest warning should be given; that as soon as 
the Asstoibly had been dispersed, a report on the use of fire-arms 
should be made at once to the nearest Magistrate by the person 
who had authorised the use of the fire-arms, and that liberty 
should be given to individuals and their relations to complain 
and to take action against those who had unlawfully exercised their 
power in dispersing an assembly. While sympathising with the 
object of the Bill, the Home Member remarked that it was only 
under painful necessity that force was used; but, when force was 
used, it was necessary that it should be used in a prompt and 
■effective manner. The result of the Bill wotild be that in each 
•ease where fire-arms were used it would have to be proved that 
“the conditions laid down in the Bill had been complied with, and 
it would not be possible in all cases to prove these conditions. 
The last provision of the Bill would take away a much needed 
protection, and even in England, sanction in such cases which 
purported to be given by the Director of Prosecutions was really 
the sanction of the Executive Government. His Excellency the 
Dommander-in-Ohief pointed out that wh^n called txpon to aid 
civil authorities, soldiers were always faced with very itnpleasant 
duties. They were called out in the last resort and the action 
they took was under the belief that it would not be condemned 
when it was over. On no two occasions would an officer be faced 
with exactly the same conditions and His Excellency utged tb^t 
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it was hard to lay down any laws for them. Sir William Birdwood 
quoted Military Law Instructions to show that under the Eing's 
Regulations it was not necessary that a Magistrate’s permission 
should be obtained before fire-arms were used. His Excellency 
compared the Military Law Instructions with ihe provisions cf 
the Bill and said that it would result in transferring responsibility 
from one who knew to one who did not know, that provisions for 
giving a warning already existed, that it was doubtful if the 
mover of the Bill had thought out the legitimate conclusions of 
his provisions and that it would not be right to tie the hands 
of the man on whom, final responsibility lay by rendering him 
liable to prosecution without sanction. The Bill was taken into 
consideration and, after certain amendments had been made, it was 
passed without a division. On the 16th September, Mr. Ramadas 
Pantulu brought up this Bill before the Council of State. The 
motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was opposed by 
Mr. Crerar and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief on behalf 
of the Government. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy declined to be a 
party to any legislation which would curb the ordinary statutory 
powers for the maintenance and preservation of law and order. 
Mr. P. C. Dutt also opposed the motion and said that the House 
could not do a worse disservice to the country than by passing it. 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s motion was negatived without a division. 

The end of this session was also the end of the life of the first 
Council of State and His Excellency the Viceroy marked the 
importance of the occasion by personally addressing the House 
and bidding it farewell. His Excellency reminded those who had 
followed the fortunes of the Government of India Act, 1919, from 
the time of its introduction in the House of Commons, that as 
originally planned the Council of State was intended to be a body 
in which the Government of India would be assured of a majority, 
for it was to consist of the Governor General and 56 members, of 
whom 28 might he official. Had this conception prevailed, it would 
have enabled His Excellency to take part in the deliberations of 
the House. But the Joint Committee on the Bill had revised 
the proposal and reconstituted ” it. As His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught, in his speech at the inauguration of the 
Itirlinn Legislature had emphasised, ihe intention of Parliament 
was to create a true senate, a body of elder statesmen endowed 
with mature kuowledge, experience of the world and consequent 
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sobriety of judgment. Its functions will be to exercise a revising 
'but not an overriding influence for caution and moderation, and 
io review and to adjust tbe acts of tbe larger Cbamber.’^ As 
finally constituted tbe Council consisted of 60 members, of whom 
“33 were elected, and of tbe nominated, not more than 20 were to 
1)6 officials. Of tbe nominated members, tbe representative of 
Berar was for all practical purposes an elected member, and tbe 
number of officials bad been reduced as low as 17. I cite tbese 
facts for tbe purpose said His Excellency, "" of showing that 
as tbe discussions on tbe form of tbe new constitution developed. 
It was decided that the Government of .India should surrender 
its majority and trust tbe Council of State, and further that after 
*tbe constitution of tbe Council of State was finally settled by 
Parliament, tbe Governor General advanced again on the path of 
iirust by refraining from nominating tbe full number of officials 
allowed by tbe Act and nominating non-officials in their places.” 
Tt bad been a source of great gratification to His Excellency and 
to bis Government that this policy of trust bad been amply 
justified and at tbe same time tbe nominated non-officials bad 
not, His Excellency observed, sacrificed tbeir opinions to tbeir 
position. 

Tbe division lists of tbis Council ” continued His Excellency, 
furnished an abiding record that tbe nominated non- 
officials have not hesitated to vote against Government 
at tbe dictates of tbeir reason or tbeir conscience. On 
tbe other band, they have not shrunk from shouldering 
tbe burden of temporary unpopularity which too often 
is incurred by those who, undisturbed by waves of passion 
and prejudice, have applied a calm and sober' judgment 
'and have voted with Government when they were con- 
vinced that tbe higher interests of tbe country required 
it, when they were satisfied that tbese interests were 
T)eing faitbfulty served by Government. The nomi- 
nated non-official members have, in fact, exercised tbeir 
functions with tbe same sense of independence and res- 
ponsibility as tbe elected members of tbe Chamber, and 
I can therefore, in what I am about to say regarding tbe 
work of tbe Council of State as a whole, deal with all 
tbe non-official members of tbis Council as forming one 
body of men with firm principles and broad outlook. 
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keenly alive to tke responsibilities of their position as 
members of a Second Chamber in wbicb. they command 
an overwhelming majority.^’ 

In the measures which had come before the Council His Ex* 
cellency said it had “ shown alike qualities of fearlessness and 
sobriety. Whilst you have been loath to interfere with 
measures which did not involve any vital principles, you have not 
hesitated to reject measures which in your calm and considered 
judgment and according to your conscience threatened the founda- 
tions of good government and would not truly serve the best 
interests of India Ton have performed these diffi- 

cult functions (of a Second Chamber) with a due sense of respon- 
sibiliiy and have brought your judgment to bear upon the problems 
that confronted you with the sole desire to serve your country 
to the best of your ability,’^ Looking back upon the history of 
the Indian Legislature during the past four and a half years, 
His Excellency noticed that there had been a large measure of 
agreement between the component bodies, a result which was as 
creditable to the one Chamber as to the other. There had no 
doixbt been differences, often concerning practical measures which 
were discussed on their merits, and these had usually been found 
capable of adjustment. It was mainly on questions of finance 
and of the constitution that the Chambers had found themselves 
in disagreement. Referring to the resolution on the Reforms 
Inquiry Committee Report which had been accepted by the Council 
of State, His Excellency said that it would he duly considered 
by his Government together with the amendment which had been 
carried by the Ijegislative Assembly. The conclusions of the 
Indian Legislature,” said His Excellency, must be considered 
as a whole, attributing due weight to that part which proceeds 
from the Council of State, and I believe, represents no inconsider- 
able proportion of the intelligent and stable elements in the 
country.” Concluding his speech His Excellency hade farewell 
io the Council in the following words: — 

In times of special difficulty, as times of transition must 
necessarily be, you have rendered a high service to 
yonr country by fulfilling to the best of your judgment 
the responsible role assigned to you by the Constitu- 
tion. Ton have dealt with the important affairs which 
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have come before you according to your conscience and 
in a spirit of good sense and moderation. As I under- 
stand your views, you stand for progress and the politi- 
cal advancement of India as rapidly as can be achieved 
with due regard to the dictates of prudence and wisdom 
and the special conditions appertaining to India. Jt 
is upon these broad-based foundations that you desire 
to construct the road to advance and to erect the super- 
structure destined to crown the efforts for the greater 
contentment and happiness of the Indian people. In 
the knowledge that you have throughout acted in full 
accordance with these ideals and have been animated 
by a lofty sense of duty and a steadfast determination 
to advance the interests of India, I regretfully bid you 
farewell and cordially wish you all happiness/^ 



CHAPTER m. 


The Autumn Recess. 

The foregoing description of the Simla Session shows its work 
being conducted on the whole in a peaceful atmosphere. Even the 
discussion on Pandit Motilal JSTehru^s amendment to the official 
Resolution on the Muddiman Report had very little of the acerbity 
which marked the similar discussion during the Delhi Session of 
1924, out of which, as we have seen, arose the enquiry undertaken 
by the Muddiman Committee. Those who were present at both 
'debates could not help contrasting the painfully tense atmosphere 
of February 1924 with the far friendlier spirit of September 1925. 
Then, too, during the Simla Session of 1925, there were so many 
things in which the Government, the Independents and the 
Swarajists were at one, so many of the Government’s measures 
and so much of their action were so obviously conceived in the best 
interests of India, her people, and her industries, that not even 
their hardiest opponents could denounce them. In the first 
chapter we noticed certain signs of incipient disunity in the 
Swaraj party. Even inside the party, and still more clearly, 
outside it, in the electorates, a growing dissatisfaction with its 
ancient wrecking policy was beginning to show. Therefore, the 
Swarajists in the Assembly could no longer pursue a policy of 
opposition to Government for opposition’s sake. They were con- 
strained to take some part in the work of the House and throughout 
tbe whole session their leader shared the work of the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee, whilst his followers sat on many of the Onmr 
mittees of the House itself. In fact, by the end of the Simla Session 
it looked as though the Swarajists, at fhe next meeting of the 
Assembly would be occupying the position of an ordinary constitu- 
tional opposition. However, between September ITfh, 1925, -and 
January 20th, 1926, there occurred certain developments which were 
to exercise a profound influence on the whole political situation. 
Most of the importance of the Autumn Recess is to be sought in 
these developments and, unfortunately, in the still grOwing Strain 
On Hindu-Muslim relations, whi^di showed itself not so much in 
overt action or in actual ceUamtinal rioting — ^although there wer4 

( es ) 
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examples of tliis during these months — as in a steady hardening of 
communal opinion as expressed in the newspapers and in public 
meetings of both sides. This feature of the Autumn Eecess will 
be treated first because it is the background against which Indian 
politics must now be viewed. At the present moment it is generally 
admitted that Hindu-Muslim antagonism is the most important 
and the most serious feature in the Indian situation,, and, it must 
be confessed, is the dominant factor in Indian politics. 

Very significant features of the Hindu-Muslim rioting, which 
took place during the months now under review, are its wide dis- 
tribution and its occurrence, in some cases, in small villages. 
Calcutta, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and the 
Bombay Presidency were all scenes of riots, some of which led to 
regrettable losses of life. Certain minor and local Hindu festivals/’ 
which occurred at the end of August, gave rise to communal trouble 
in Calcutta, in Berar, in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency, and 
in the United Provinces. In some of these places there were 
actual clashes between the two communities, but elsewhere, notably 
at Eankinarah — one of the most thickly populated jute mill centres 
of Calcutta — ^serious rioting was prevented by the activity of the 
police. In Gujarat, Hindu-Muslim feeling was running high in 
these days and was marked by at least one case of temple desecra- 
tion. The important Hindu festival of Ramlila, at the end of 
September, gave rise to acute anxiety in many places, and at 
Aligarh, an important place in the United Provinces, its cele- 
bration was marked by one of the worst riots of the year. The 
riot assumed such dangerous proportions that the Ipolice were 
compelled to fire to restore order, and five persons were killed, 
either by the police or by rioters. At Lucknow the same festival 
gave rise at one time to a threatening situation, but the local 
authorities prevented actual rioting. October saw another serious 
riot at Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency. There, local Hindus 
were taking a car with Hindu idols through the city, and when 
they came near the mosq^ue, a dispute arose between them and 
certain Muslims, which developed into a riot. 

There is no need, however, to continue this unhappy catalogue.. 
The events described are a sufS.cient index to the growing serious- 
ness of Hindu-Muslim antagonism. The less responsible organs 
of the press on both sides did nothing to improve the situation,, 
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"9r]iic]ij as we shall see later, continued to deteriorate despite the 
efforts of the more broad-minded leaders of the two communities. 

Meanwhile, the stage was being set for a new political scene. 
About a week after the end of the Simla Session, the General 
Council of the Swaraj Party met at Patna to discuss its future 
relations with the Indian National Congress. We have already 
seen that at the meeting of the General Council of the Swarajist 
Party at Calcutta, on July 16th, Mr, Gandhi handed over control 
of the Congress to Pandit Motilal Nehru. The question then arose 
whether the Swaraj Party was to keep its separate identity or 
was to be merged in the Congress. At the Patna meeting the 
Pandit pointed out that although the Swarajists had a majority 
in the Congress at the moment, they could not be certain that 
they would be able to keep it. The No-Changers i.e., the 
members of the Congress who still adhered to Mr. Gandhi’s policy 
of absolute boycott of the Reformed Legislatures, were still in 
existence, but the Pandit declared that the Country was no longer 
with them. He told the meeting that it was most essential to 
educate the electorate in Swarajist ideals and to endeavour to 
have the Swarajists returned to the Council of State at the forth- 
coming elections. 

This, however, proved to be the last occasion on which the 
Swarajist Party, as constituted in January 1923 by the late Mr. 
C. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru, was able to pose as a united 
body. Por, early in October, the leader of the Central Provinces 
Swarajists, Mr. S. B. Tambe accepted the o£B.ce of Executive 
Councillor in the Government of his province, an act which, in 
the event, was to split the Swaraj Party from top to bottom. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru hastened to condemn Mr. Tambe and a 
violent controversy at once broke out in the press. But a very 
significant statement made at Bombay at the outset of the con- 
troversy by a leading Swarajist, Dr. B. S. Moonje, showed to the 
initiated that defections from the Swaraj Party were not going 
to be confined to Mr. Tambe. Dr, Moonje, whilst declaring that 
he was not at present in favour of Swarajists’ accepting office, 
nevertheless declared that after the failure of Mr. Gandhi’s non- 
co-operation movement the only policy left was Responsive Co- 
operation. Of even greater significance was a declaration issued 
by Mr. M. R, 3‘ayakar, leader of the Swarajists in the Bombay 
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Legislative Council, a few days after Dr. Moonje's. TLe difference 
between Mr. Tanibe’s acceptance of ofdce and Mr. Y. J. PatePs 
declared Mr. Jayakar, was merely tecbnical, and, lie said, the 
time had arrived for the Swarajists to meet to re-consider their 
programme and end the present laxity of discipline. If the party^s 
programme was a success then it must be strengthened ; if it waa 
not, then, like honourable and patriotic men, Swarajists should 
accept oflSce. The favourable reception accorded in Bombay to' 
!Mr. Patel’s election to the Presidentship of the Legislative Assembly 
marked, in Mr. Jayakar’s opinion, a clear change in public feeling. 

The next development was the summoning by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru of a meeting of the Executive of the All-India Swarajist 
Party at Nagpur, the capital of the Central 'Provinces, for Nov- 
ember 1st, and in the meantime he took pains to explain away 
the significance of Mr. Tambe’s action and Mr. Jayakar’s state- 
ment. But the tide was clearly rising against him. On the 26th 
of October, a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Berar 
Swaraj Party was held for the purpose of condemning Mr. Tambe’s- 
acceptance of office. But those who came to the meeting to 
ciu'se, whilst they did not remain to bless, still passed only a 
modified condemnation on the offender, and, most important of 
all, declared that in their opinion the time had come for the 
Swaraj Party to adopt the policy of Responsive Co-operation. 
The significance of this Resolution must be emphasised, for it was 
in the Central Provinces and Berar that the Swarajist candidates* 
who had stood for election as wreckers of the constitution had! 
achieved their greatest success. Immediately after this meeting, 
it became obvious that an important section of Swarajists in the 
Deccan were also in favour of a change to the policy of Responsive 
Co-operation. For a prominent Swarajist, Mr. N. 0. Kelkar, 
wrote to an important newspaper criticising the rigid discipline 
of the Swarajist Party which gave no play to the aspirations of 
the different sections of its members. He traced the steady move- 
ment of the Swaraj Party away from its original programme of 
automatic obstruction in the Central Legislature, and asked whether 
it would not be logical at the present stage to allow the acceptance* 
of office. There was a time ” he said, When in the Assembly 
we could make no constructive proposal, say a motion even to 
refer a bill to a Select Committee. Then came a time when we 
were allowed to make such motions but not to take a seat on 
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any of tlie committees. Then came a time when we could accept 
only electiye seats on committees. And then came a time when 
we could accept nominated seats on committees imdcr a special 
dispensation of executive authority. Now I grant that all these 
developments were natural and were symptoms of a definite new 
policy, that is to say, a policy somewhat different from the policy 
of hide-bound obstruction.” 


The Nagpur meeting was held on the appointed date and re- 
sulted in the passing of a Eesolution strongly condemning the 
action of Mr. Tambe which was described as a flagrant breach of 
discipline and treachery to the party, hut this had not the slightest 
effect on the course of events and another important member of 
the Swaraj Party, Dr. Moonje, more than hinted at his imjiending 
resignation when he said that “ the present crisis had made him 
wonder whether he should continue to remain a member of the 
Swaraj Party.” 

The scene next shifts to Bombay where. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
hastened after the Nagpur meeting in order to tij to crusli the 
revoE led there by Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar, who, on November 
lOtb, issued the following statement on resigning their member- 
ship of the Executive Council of the All-India Swaraj Party : 

“ We fihd th»t Pandit Medial is violating the nndksrrtanding 
arrived at in Nagpur, by openly preaching a violent 
crusade against responsive co-operation while insisting 
on our remaining silent. We wish to exennse <iur right 
to reply to his criticisms, which are causing great mis- 
nnderstanding and prejudice in the public mind. We 
recognise the desirability of our ceasing to lie memberH 
of the Swaraj Party Executive Council while we reply 
to the Pandit’s criticisms. We are, therefore, tender- 
ing our resignation of our membership of that (’mineil 
so as not to embarrass our colleagues tln>reon, and in 
order to be able to exercise our right of reply to the 
Pandit with freedom and frankness.” 


That this rapid series of events had not left Ihmdit \!o<ih.t 
Nehru entirely unshaken, seems to be shown by a sp^^rUl bte 

he said^thlTth" Bombay on November Itth, in whieb 

Swaraj Party stood for its own progrL, which 
co-operation, tion-co-operation, construction and destruc- 
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tion as occasion and national interests demanded. The party con- 
sidered itself bound, he declared, to sacrifice, if necessary, even, 
non-co-operation to the interests of the country. Changes which 
were the very essence of life were inevitable in the Swaraj Party 
which was pre-eminently a party of action. He concluded his- 
speech by an appeal to the public to assemble in large numbers 
at the Cawnpore Congress, for, he said, the change in the Party's 
programme which some demanded could be made only by the 
Congress. Speaking at Amraoti in the Central Provinces five days 
later, the Pandit made it still clearer that the split in his party 
had brought him to a point at which he was, at any rate, pre- 
pared to consider a change in its policy. He said that he had 
not conducted a crusade against Eesponsive Co-operation, but had 
only tried to show that it was wrong to give any particular name 
to the policy and programme of a Party which contained elements 
of even the fullest co-operation in certain matters, while there 
existed a general spirit of resistance in all other matters. He 
criticised the action of Messrs. Jayakar and Kelkar and declared 
them to be guilty of breaches of discipline. Two days later Mr. 
Jayakar speaking at Bombay, strongly resented the Pandit's 
hectoring tone " and quoted passages from the Pandit's own 
speeches to show that he was, in fact, carrying on propaganda 
against Eesponsive Co-operation. However, on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, a meeting between the leaders of the Swaraj Party and those 
favouring Eesponsive Co-operation was held in Bombay, and there 
it was agreed that in view of the approaching session of the Indian 
National Congress at Cawnpore all public controversy on the 
question of the Swarajist Party’s policy should cease until after 
the Congress had met. 

Thus, for a space, all eyes were turned once more on the Indian 
National Congress. But it was no longer the Congress of pre- 
reform days. After 1919 the strength of the non-co-operation and 
Khilafat movements, and Mr. Gandhi’s personality, gave it some 
of the glamour of the old days when it really was representative 
of those sections of the Indian peoples who took an interest in 
politics. Por, before the 1919 Act, it was the stage on which Indian 
politicians played their parts and won their reputations. Started 
during Lord Eipon’s viceroyalty, it included for some years re- 
presentatives, not only of Indian, but of European non-official 
opinion, and it was a sober body which pressed for reasonable and 
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practicable advance. Gradually, as nationalist feeling in India 
grew stronger, and as nationalist demands became greater, Congress 
tended to become representative mainly of tbe more extremist wing, 
of Indian opinion. Muslims bad never taken any leading part 
in tbe doings of tbe Congress, and witb tbe formation of tbe- 
Muslim League in 1907, with its demands for separate Muslim 
representation in tbe Morley-Minto Councils wbicb were then in 
process of gestation, such interest as tbey had taken in tbe Congress* 
perceptibly waned, Tbus, when tbe present constitution came into 
being, the Indian National Congress was mostly representative of 
Hindu, and even extreme Hindu opinion, and was not, strictly 
speaking, an All-India body. And though tbe Non-co-operation, 
and Khilafat agitations gave it, for a time the character of an. 
All-India body, it bad lost this character again by 1924. The 
formation of the Swaraj Party at the beginning of 1923 and the 
revival of Muslim enthusiasm for their League which, after a tem- 
porary eclipse, had been once more set on its feet by Mr. Jinnah 
in tbe middle of 1924, and tbe constantly growing strength o£ 
the Hindu Mahasabba movement, all combined to cause a 
decline in tbe popularity and importance of tbe Congress. The 
Liberals (or Moderates) tbe Independents and Non-Brabmins, in* 
fact, all sections representing moderate opinion withdrew from,, 
and are still outside its fold. The annual session held at Belgaum 
in December 1924, in spite of the fact that its President was Mr. 
Gandhi, frankly fell flat, and it was clear that by now interest was 
centred in the legislatures, tbus emphasising a truth which all 
who want to understand the realities of Indian politics, whether 
politicians, members of the Indian public, or foreign students of 
Indian affairs, must lay to heart. This is that the central Indian 
legislature is now the only All-India Body in existence and it is 
there that the political future of India must be decided. As we 
shall see, tbe Indian National Congress at the moment represents ' 
nothing more than a small band of irreconcilables, whilst the 
Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabba are, as their names 
insist, purely communal organisations. The fleeting importance- 
of the 1925 session of Congress was, therefore, due to tbe develop- 
ments which have just been outlined and not to its having agam** 
become the mouthpiece of the aspirations of India. 

Tbe Congress met on December tbe 24th and held its final meet- 
ing on December tbe 28th. The President this year was a lady,.. 
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Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, a poetess whose lyrics have achieved a deserved 
popularity. Practically all the delegates to the session were Hindus 
and there were only ' three Muslims present whose names were 
familiar to the general public — The Ali Brothers, and Maulvi 
Abul Kalam Azad — ^none of whom now carry the weight in practi- 
cal Muslim politics which they once did. Only once during the 
session did the attendance reach 10,000. The leader of the die- 
hard section of the Swaraj Party hoped that the session would 
result in the surrender of the responsive co-operators, and it may 
be said at once that these hopes were not realised. Apart alto- 
gether from the developments already outlined, the failure of 
Swarajist candidates at recent elections to the Provincial Councils, 
and to Municipal and District Boards, was a clear indication of the 
increasing disruption of the Swaraj Party as originally constituted. 
Impatience of its sterile programme was growing in the country 
as more and more of those who had Swaraj as their goal began 
to realise that not by the road of the Swaraj Party was it to be 
reached. 

The President’s speech caused widespread disappointment which 
was frankly expressed even in the Swarajist newspapers. It was 
an eloquent and moving appeal for unity, not only in the Swaraj 
Party, but between Hindus and Muslims, yet it contained no con- 
structive proposal for the achievement of the unity desired. Mrs. 
Naidu discussed Education and military training. She said that 
she was appalled at the criminal apathy of their general attitude 
towards the pressing problem of Indian education and urged the 
re-creation of their educational ideals : 

In addition,” she continued ^^ I would insist with all the 
force at my command on including a complete course 
of military training as an integral part of national 
education. 

Whatever the experiments recommended by the Commis- 
sions now sitting to explore the avenues of military 
advancement for our people, it is incirmbent upon the 
Congress to have voluntary conscription,” of which the 
nucleus might well be the existing volunteer organiza- 
tions. Eurther we should also carefully consider the 
question of nautical as well as military and aerial train-. 
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ing to equip the nation for all purposes of defence against 
invasion or attack.’’ 

She said that it was necessary to take immediate steps to form 
a department for widespread political propaganda and for the 
education of the masses in all matters pertaining to their civic and 
social interests and to the wrongs under which they laboured. Turn- 
ing to the subject of Hindu-Muslim disunity she suggested earnest 
and patient collaboration between Hindu and Muslim statesmen. 
She asked why the two communities were fighting for their majori- 
ties and minorities, and said that the supreme need of the hour was 
that they should direct their love and service to the cradle of their 
people. They must redeem their villages and organise labour in the 
cities. Lastly, she spoke of the position of the Swaraj Party in 
Indian politics and the programme to be adopted by it. To-day ” 
she said : — 

the Swaraj Party with its highly disciplined organisation 
and its striking record of success is the only political 
body within the Congress engaged in actual combat 
with bureaucratic authority. Is it not in this crucial 
hour the unmistakeable duty of all the other political 
parties in the country, irrespective of their particular 
labels and particular beliefs to return to the Congress, 
which invites them with open doors, and coalesce all 
their divided energies and talents in devising a common 
programme of action in pursuance of a common goal. 

And whatever be my own personal convictions, they at all 
events, are all in favour, at least as an initial form of 
self-government, of the ideal of Dominion Status, so 
elaborately expounded in the Commonwealth of India 
Bill, and more succinctly and emphatically embodied 
in the National Demand which has been endorsed by 
the representatives of all political schools in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. Below the limits of that demand the 
Indian nation cannot descend without irretrievable 
damage to its dignity and self-respect. It is now for 
the Government to make the responsive gesture that 
shall decide our future attitude. If the response be 
sincere and magnanimous, with ample guarantees of 
good will and good faith on its part, it will necessitate 
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an immediate revision of our present policy. But if 
by the end of tbe Spring Session we receive no answer 
or an answer that evades tbe real issues, or proves un- 
worthy of our acceptance, tbe National Congress must 
clearly issue a mandate to all those who come within 
its sphere to vacate their seats in the Central and Pro- 
vincial Legislatures and inaugurate from Kailas to 
Kanyakumari, from the Indus to the Brahamputra an 
untiring and dynamic campaign to arouse, consolidate, 
educate and prepare the Indian people for all the pro- 
gressive and ultimate stages of our united struggle.’’ 

The Presidential speech thus left the real question before the 
Congress to be settled by Pandit Motilal Nehru and his chief 
antagonists, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Messsrs. Jayakar 
and Kelkar. On Sunday, December 27th, the Pundit moved the 
main resolution of the session outlining the political programme of 
the party which proposed that, failing a satisfactory response from 
the Government to the Assembly’s resolution of Pebruary, 1924, 
Swarajist members should leave their seats in the Legislatures and 
not attend meetings except to prevent seats being declared vacant. 
A special committee of the party would call a meeting of the All- 
Tndia Congress Committee and frame a programme of work to be 
carried out by the Congress and Swaraj Party organisations through- 
out the country, including the education of the electorate regarding 
elections, mass civil disobedience, etc. Mr. Gandhi entirely 
abstained from taking part in this resolution and an amendment 
to it was moved by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was sup- 
ported by Mr. Jayakar. This amendment proposed considerable 
changes in that moved by Pandit Motilal Nehru. It omitted the 
:part referring to civil disobedience and also amplified the Congress 
Programme of political work by including the following: — 

That the work in the Legislatures shall be so carried on as 
to utilise them to the best possible advantage for the 
early establishment of full responsible government, co- 
operation being resorted to when it may be necessary 
to advance the national cause, and obstruction when 
that may be necessary for the advancement of the same 
cause.” , 
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In moving this amendment Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said 
that Pandit MotilaFs resolution was neither fish nor flesh and 
he appealed to the Congress to save the honour of the nation by not 
passing it, for Swarajists would not be able to carry out the pro- 
gramme and would make the Congress the laughing stock of the 
world. He asked the Congress to place the interest of the nation 
above personal interest. He knew that the Swaraj Party would not 
be able to do what Pandit Motilal Nehru’s resolution had outlined. 
As for acceptance of office, that had been decided already by Mr. 
Patel’s and Pandit Motilal Nehru’s accepting the Chair of the 
Assembly and membership of the Sandhurst Committee respectively. 
The speaker was pleased at their acceptance of office, for he believed 
that if they could fill places of responsibility with patriotic men 
whose policy they could control, the cause of the country would 
be advanced. Continuing, Pandit Malaviya asked why any 
reference should be made to civil disobedience. Mr. Gandhi, the 
greatest authority on the subject, had stated that the country 
was not fit for it. Pandit Malaviya emphasised that no fight was 
possible without unity. When Mr. Gandhi started his movement 
Indian opinion had become united on the Rowlatt Bill issue. If 
they wanted the Government to yield, they should embrace all 
political parties and establish only one Congress party. Tip till 
1919 the doors of the Congress were open to all Muslims and big 
zemindars, and all took part in it. Now, however, the Congress 
was being handed over to a handful of Swarajists. Muslims and 
landlords were prominent by their absence. The resolution itself 
was full of inconsistencies. While they said they had opened the 
doors of the Congress to all, they had kept it virtually closed, even 
by their revised franchise. Pandit Malaviya said that the Swaraj 
Party did not succeed at the last election and declared that it would 
succeed even less at the next election if the Congress adopted the 
resolution. It would ruin the interests of the country during 
the next four years, at the end of which the Royal Commission 
would be appointed. 

Mr. Jayakar seconded Pandit Malaviya’s amendment. At the 
outset he announced that he, Mr. Kelkar, and Dr. Moonje had 
resigned their seats in the Bombay Council, the Legislative 
Assembly, and the Central Provinces Council respectively. That 
step they had to take, because, being members of the Councils 
on the Swaraj Party ticket they could not at present subsciube 

D 
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to tlie Swarajist policy, and, moreoyer, tliey wanted to educate tlie 
country for responsive co-operation. The announcement was 
received amidst the applause of a section of the Congress. Mr, 
Jayakar said that there were only two ways open to them : either 
they believed in the Council programme, or they did not. If they 
did not believe in entering the Councils, they should leave them 
and educate the country for such action as the country would be 
ready for. If, on the other hand, they remained in the Councils, 
they should, as Pandit Malaviya had rightly observed, take the 
last juice out of them by occupying every place of power, initia- 
tive and responsibility, and give no quarter to the bureaucracy. 
He agreed that it did mean considerable humiliation that people 
who went to the Councils to obstruct should have to take offices 
of power and responsibility. If they wanted to be honest, they 
should suffer the humiliation of working the Councils. They all 
admitted that the country was not ready for civil disobedience. 
What was the use, then, of a pious declaration that civil disobe- 
dience was the only effective weapon? 

Pandit Motilal Nehru’s reply to these two attacks on his policy 
did less than justice to his powers as an orator and a debater. 
He said that Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya had accused the Swa- 
rajists of loud talking but of doing nothing.” Pandit Motilal, 
on the other hand, declared that the Swarajists had fully carried out 
their pledge. They had declared in favour of uniform obstruction 
only if returned in a majority; otherwise they could not obstruct 
successfully. As for his seat on the Skeen Committee, the Assembly 
had asked for an Indian Sandhurst and the Government had said 
Show us the way.” What they wanted was negotiation to vshow 
the Government the way to meet their demands, and if, in the 
same way, the Government asked them to show the way to reforms 
they would certainly co-operate. 

The Congress session, therefore, left things as they were before, 
and a number of the delegates had shown clearly that they favoured 
the programme of Eesponsive Co-operation. As for the Eesponsive 
Co-operators, the net result had been to strengthen their deter- 
mination, and before they left Cawnpore, their three leaders — 
Messrs. Jayakar, Kelkar and Dr. Moonje — gave the following 
statement to the press over their signatures : — 

We feel that the resolution of the General Council of the 
Swarajya Party which was passed on the 26th December 
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at Cawnpore laying down certain principles^ and the 
course of action to be followed by members of the 
Swarajya Party, is unacceptable to us on various 
grounds which it is unnecessary to mention in this state- 
ment. We further feel that, consistently with our 
views, we are unable to act in accordance with the same. 
We therefore propose to carry on propaganda against 
that resolution and on the lines of responsive co-opera- 
tion, and in order to obtain complete freedom of action 
for that purpose and the widest basis for our operations, 
we are tendering our resignations of our seats in the 
Legislatures which we competed for on the Swarajist 
ticket. Though it may not be strictly necessary to 
do so for the purpose of our intended propaganda, we 
wish to set ourselves totally free from all situations which 
are likely to be regarded by our electors even in the 
remotest manner, in the light of commitments. We 
take this opportunity of thanking our electors for their 
support and confidence throughout the period we occu- 
pied our seats in the Legislatures.^’ 

We have seen that Mr. Gandhi took no part in these proceed- 
ings, thus signifying his complete withdrawal from an active share 
in politics. Immediately after leaving Cawnpore, Mr. Jayakar 
called a conference at Poona for the 16th and 17th of January 
of all the members of the Legislative Councils of Bombay and 
the Central Provinces and Berar who agreed with his views, to 
draw up a programme of future activities and to decide whether 
Responsive Co-operators should stand for re-election in the Legis- 
latures. 

On December 31st, again, a meeting of leading Indian politi- 
cians was held at Calcutta to further the cause of Responsive Co- 
operation. Among those present were such well known men as 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir M. Joshi 
and Mr. Chintamani. At this meeting it was shown that the lines 
which divided the Swarajist Responsive Co-operators from the 
Independents and the Moderates had now become blurred, and 
we shall see later the results which followed the recognition of 
this fact. The last scene of this act of the political drama which 
took place before the opening of the Legislative Assembly on 
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January tlie 20th, was the decision of the Bombay Council of the 
Swaraj Party to extend its full support to the Responsive Co- 
operators in their propaganda. 

The foregoing discussion has shown that the session of the Indian 
[National Congress was, to all intents and purposes, a Hindu 
meeting. Two days after its close, began the annual session of 
the Muslim League, which, naturally, reviewed the Indian political 
situation from the Muslim point of view. The Presidential address 
was delivered by Sir Abdur Rahim and its frankly communal 
character caused great excitement all over India and aroused con- 
siderable interest elsewhere. Among those present were Mian Sir 
Mohamed Shafi, Sir Ali Imam, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
Mr. Shaukat Ali, -Seth Yakub Hasan (Madras), Dr. Kitchlu, Mr. 
Hasrat Mohani, Mr. Asafali, Mr. Ali Nabi, and Dr. Abdur Rahim 
and Mr. Sorabji Rustamji, of the South African delegation which 
came over at the end of the year to represent the cause of Indians 
in South Africa to their compatriots at home and to the Indian 
Government. 

Mr. Jinnah, in inviting Sir Abdur Rahim to take the chair, 
said he had no doubt that under the able guidance of Sir Abdur 
and by the co-operation of all those assembled, the League would 
achieve results which would benefit not only the Moslem commu- 
nity, but India as a whole. They desired unity in India between 
the different communities, and the first step towards this desidera- 
tum was to bring about unity among themselves. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, replying, emphasised the part played by 
the Muslim League in the cause of Political Reform. He said 
that the League was now more necessary to Muslims than ever 
because of Hindu attacks on their community. Hindu-Muslim 
relations he believed to he in a worse condition than at any previous 
time. Hindus had by their provocative and aggressive conduct, 
made it clearer than ever that Muslims could not entrust their 
fate to them and must adopt every possible measure of self-defence. 
Some Hindu’ leaders had even spoken of driving Muslims out of 
India as the Spaniards had expelled the Moors. He also pointed 
out that Hindus could never establish self-Government without 
Muslim help and that before the Swaraj Party could claim to be a 
democratic party it would have to free itself from the influence of 
capitalists and monopolists. Indian Muslims had been accused 
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of lack of patriotism because they were interested in the fate of 
their co-religionists abroad, but. Sir Abdiir asserted, some Hindus 
were actively engaged in conspiracies with foreign societies which 
had as their object to cause trouble in India. He showed that 
no Mohammedans had joined the Indian revolutionaries; he con- 
demned non-co-operation and asserted that the services of English- 
men were necessary for the welfare of India. He freely acknowl- 
edged the help which he had received from Englishmen in his 
different public capacities and could not recall one occasion when 
the united opinion of the Indian members of the Bengal Executive 
Council had been disregarded. He insisted that Muslims would 
never accept the idea of a common general electorate nor would 
he consent to a suggested compromise that certain seats should be 
earmarked for Muslims to be returned by mixed electorates. Such 
an arrangement, he believed, would put the men returned entirely 
under Hindu influence. 

Following Sir'Abdur Rahim’s speech various resolutions were 
put to the session of the League, the most important being a very 
long one moved by Sir Ali Imam which, in effect, asked for the 
speedy appointment of a Royal Commission to undertake the revi- 
sion of the Government of India Act of 1919, whilst guaranteeing 
certain fundamental principles such as the protection of minorities, 
the continuance of the system of communal electorates, the pre- 
servation of the Muslim majority in the Punjab, Bengal, and the 
North-West Frontier Province in case any territorial re-distributions 
were made, and lastly that no Bill or Resolution should be passed in 
any legislature or elected body, dealing with religious worship, 
education, etc., if three-fourths of the members of the community 
affected voted against it. Mr. Mohamed Ali moved an amendment 
to this resolution asking for the Round Table Conference demanded 
in the Resolution passed by the Legislative Assembly in February 
1924, but this amendment was ruled out of order by the President. 
Mr. Jinnah supported vSir Ali Imam’s resolution and asked the 
meeting to concentrate on realities and facts. Another resolution 
passed was one supporting the Indian settlers of South Africa 
in their opposition to the legislation of which mention has already 
been made. Lastly, a delegate from Peshawar, Mr. Abdul Aziz, 
moved a resolution, which was carried, urging the Government 
to give effect to the Majority Report of the Frontier Enquiry 
Committee of 1922. This report proposed certain changes in the 
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administrative and legal machinery including the cautious appli- 
cation of the Eeformed Constitution to the Province, the strengthen- 
ing of the judiciary and the application of the elective principle 
to local institutions. The importance of the question raised by this 
resolution “vrill be seen when we study the work of the Central 
Legislature during the Delhi Session of 1926. The whole text 
both of Sir Abdur Eahim’s speech and of the formal resolutions 
was that no further constitutional progress was possible in India 
unless accompanied by the most stringent safeguards for the 
Muslim community. 

It cannot be denied that the proceedings of this session of the 
Muslim League clearly showed the existence of basi(i difEerences 
between influential Muslim opinion and that of leading Hindus 
as revealed in the meetings of the Hindu Mahasabha, and as 
expressed by the leaders of the Congress Party. It was, in effect, 
a clear call to Muslims to look to their own communal interests 
and its immediate result was, unfortunately, to intensify the 
existing communal tension. In the newspapers a bitter contro- 
versy started and its echoes can still be heard. 

December is the month par excellence for the meeting of dele- 
gates in conferences representing various interests, from the 
Congress and Muslim League, to conferences of Political 
Sufferers,’’ Indian Christians, Untouchables ” and the like. 
Here I wiU mention only the meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation and the Annual Dinner of the European Association 
in Calcutta, for the speeches made on these occasions have im- 
portant bearings on the political situation. The meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation was chiefly concerned with finding 
some means of uniting the different political parties and of im- 
proving its own organisation for political work. Its attitude 
towards the unity of parties is summed up in the following extract 
from the speech of the President of the Liberal Federation — Sir 
Moropant Jbshi: — 

In briefly noticing the vicissitudes of the several political 
parties, my object is not to apportion praise or blame 
among them, however unfortunate and deplorable 
their methods might happen to be. The Liberals realise 
that all are working for a common objective. Cir- 
cumstances which drive persons like Mahatma Gandhi 
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and Messrs. Das and Nelirxi into a mentality that spurns 
co-operation and advises obstruction are certainly un- 
fortunate and deplorable, and tbe Government respon- 
sible for them must reconsider its attitude. From our 
national point of view, tbe union of all political parties 
is extremely desirable at tbis juncture. It is quite 
conceivable that tbe Liberals, Independents, Oonven- 
tionists and Responsive Co-operators would not find it 
difficult to bave a common platform and tbe efforts that- 
are being made in tbis direction will, I hope, prove fruit- 
ful A great deal of tbe energy wbicb is now 

wasted in mutual recrimination and individual abuse 
is urgently required for tbe more beneficent purposes of 
common effort and common acbievement. Tbis must 
be realised by all, and it should not be impossible for 
all parties to unite by means of give and take . . . . ^ 
If tbe Congress at tbe present stage will declare that 
civil disobedience and tbe threat of non-payment of 
taxes are no part of its policy, tbe way for all parties 
joining on tbe Congress platform will be easier. Tbe 
Congress can then concentrate its attention on inten- 
sive political propaganda with a resulting pressure on 
Government. If tbis is impossible for any reason, a 
combination of constitutionalists against those who are 
for direct action ought to be quite within the bounds of 
practical politics. 

It will be seen at once that there is now no essential difference 
between tbe aims of tbe Indian Liberals (or Moderates) and those 
of the Independents and the Responsivist Wing of the Swaraj 
Party, nor, apparently, is there any very wide divergence between 
their political tactics. At any rate, as we shall see, influential 
leaders of all these parties believe that tbe time has at last come 
to attempt to form a grand national party by the union of Mode- 
rates, Independents and Responsive Co-operators. 

At the Annual Dinner of the European Association held on 
December 15th, Sir Hubert Carr presided, and amongst tbe dis- 
tinguished guests were tbe Viceroy, Lord and Lady Lytton, Lord 
Meston, Mr. S. R. Das, Law Member of the Viceroy^s Executive 
Council, and Sir B. N, Mitra, Member for Industries. Sir .Hubert 
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Carres speech, gave another proof of the interest which the leaders 
of the European non-ofEcials in India are taking in Indian politics 
and of theic determination to co-operate with all that is best and 
most helpful in the forces working for Indian political progress, 
and it gave emphatic expression to the undeniable truth that the 
good of India could not be found in the good of one or two of 
■&e many sections of its population but must be a common good 
striven for whole-heartedly by the united ehorts of ail. Sir Hubert's 
speech thus formed a sort of epilogue to that of the President 
of the Liberal Federation, and showed that whatever attitude the 
European representatives in the Legislatures might adopt as re- 
gards their adherence to or independence of any particular 
political grouping inside the legislative bodies, they, no less than 
others, were prepared to work for the safe, healthy, and reasonable 
political progress of India. In this regard it might be as well to 
mention that European non-officials, quite apart from their 
present activities, have played a very notable pai^t in Indian 
political development. The Indian National Congress itself owes 
its existence very largely to them, and they have always been in 
the forefront of the movement for sane and orderly progress in 
India. The development of India in industries, banking and com- 
merce has hitherto been mostly their work, and they, not less 
than theu Indian colleagues, have a stake in the welfare and 
good order of India. The European non-officials in India are, 
in fact, one of India's communities with interests parallel to those 
of her other communities. 

Those who were looking ahead, said Sir Hubert, both English- 
men and Indians, recognised that the safety and success of their 
interests went hand-in-hand with the security and contentment of 
the counrty, and it was becoming increasingly clear that the aims 
and policy of the European Association were very far from being in 
any way antagonistic to the interests of India. They were gaining 
support and he was glad to report that tiie Association was strength- 
ening its position generally, and the work of extension, especially in 
Bombay and Southern India, was showing very promising progress. 
He deprecated the system by which, in both fiscal and industrial 
matters, race was being regarded as an essential qualification for 
rights and privileges that should be common to all. This was a 
condition to which the European community could never agree. 
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Unless, however, they were alive to the drift of this policy they 
would find themselves without the civic freedom enjoyed by those 
born in the country, a freedom which the British had earned by 
services rendered. It seemed to him that the co-operafion required 
by the Government of India Act was very easy to conform to. 
It merely demanded that all parties, Indian and British, should 
practice collectively the good will which existed so widely amongst 
individuals. Such co-operation was not a racial matter, nor did 
it demand that they should all be on the same side in the field 
of politics. The Government of India had never so interpreted the 
demand. He finished by paying an eloquent tribute to the benefit 
which India had experienced from Lord Eeading^s Viceroyalty, 
His Excellency, in reply to the speech, took up Sir Hubert’s 
main point. I observe, Sir Hubert ”, he said, that both you 
and I to-night have made frequent use of the term co-operation, 
and, as you rightly observe, it is used in different senses at different 
times, according to the fancy of the speaker. It is obvious, 
however, that you and I use the term in the same sense, for your 
definition of the word, though it may not be entirely comprehen- 
sive, is an interpretation to which I can heartily subscribe. Co- 
operation does not entail continuous support of the policy of the 
Government, but it does involve good-will towards the working 
of the constitution. Many Indians, including some of the most 
richly endowed with talent and perspicuity have been steadfastly 
working for the same purpose. With them, on questions of first 
importance to India, you have usually found yourselves in agree- 
ment, and though at times you may differ sharply over individual 
measures, yet on the great issue of working the constitution in the 
interests of the peaceful progress and the walfare of India’s people, 
you are one. On occasions you find it necessary to criticise the 
actions of Government and sometimes to differ from it?s conclusions. 
There is no question of your right and duty to press and 
sustain the convictions of your judgment and your conscience, 
but in the task of conducting the peaceful administration of the 
country and preserving law and order, I and my Government have 
never looked for your support in vain.” Fortunately the best 
and the most far-seeing leaders of Indian opinion now realise the 
value to India of the European non-official community with its 
many able members whose prosperity is bound up vnth that of the 
country of their adoption, and in the cordial relations which exist 
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between the Exiropean members of the legislatures and their 
Indian colleagues, among whom ties of personal friendship exist, 
may, perhaps, be seen the germs of fruitful developments in the 
future. 

Meanwhile the position of the Anglo-Indian community which, 
as we have seen, stands midway between the Europeans and Indians, 
continued to be a subject of interest. It will be remembered that 
the Anglo-Indians at the beginning of the summer decided to 
send a deputation to England to state their present disabilities 
and press certain claims. In the middle of August a deputation 
headed by Lieutenant-Oolonel Gidney, waited on the Earl of 
Birkenhead at the India Office and submitted a memorandum to 
him. The memorandum drew attention to the anomalous position 
of the community as being both of the East and the West.^^ 
Eor social purposes they were known as Anglo-Indians, for occu- 
pational purposes, they were designated statutory natives of 
India while for defence purposes, they were called European 
British subjects.’^ They asked for a clear and decided definition 
of their status, since upon this their future policy must in part 
•depend. For generations past. Lord Birkenhead was told, the 
community had been the mainstay and backbone of the rail- 
ways in India. Nearly one-half of the whole community were 
•either employed by, or directly dependent on, the railways. While 
not demanding or expecting a monopoly of appointments, they 
nrged that they should have a communal preference — a prescriptive 
Tight to at least their present proportion of appointments. 

An important section of the case presented by the depu- 
-tation was devoted to the position of Anglo-Indians under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure as amended by the recent Racial 
Distinctions Act. The deputation emphatically stated that it was 
not with any feelings of distrust towards their Indian brethren 
that they claimed a communal jury; their only desire was to have 
equal treatment with the Indian and the European. Lord Birken- 
head’s attention was directed to the acute unemployment among 
Anglo-Indians which was almost unknown before the Reforms. 
While recognising that economic upheaval must be one of the 
aftermaths of war, the deputation were convinced that this un- 
employment was largely due to the operation of the Reforms and 
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t]ie process of Iiidianisation. The suggestions they made 
included : — 

The formation of an Anglo-Indian regiment to be recruited 
from suitable Anglo-Indian schools. 

The grant of land to demobilized e.^’-service members of the 
community. 

The encouragement of agriculture in every possible form. 

The foundation of industrial homes and schools for the train- 
ing of Anglo-Indians for vocations. 

The fulfilment of assurances of preferential treatment for 
those members of the community who volunteered for 
active service in the Great War. 

The demand was also made that in any future scheme for the 
creation of an Indian navy, Anglo-Indian lads should be eligible 
for service, and the Admiralty should be encouraged to enlist 
them. Further, it was suggested that Dominion and Colonial 
Governments be approached with the request to accept as citizens 
all Anglo-Indians who can prove their British origin on the 
paternal side, irrespective of colour. Lord Birkenhead gave a 
sympathetic reply. 

Later, at the beginning of December, the deputation gave a 
luncheon to Earl Winterton and some members of the House of 
Commons. In the speech at the luncheon, Colonel Gidney paid 
a tribute to the services of the London friends of the Anglo- 
Indian cause, and laid stress on the readiness of the community 
to work for the Empire and India in whatever capacity they might 
be called upon to assist in their progress, and to resist revolution. 
He asked from Englishmen the recognition they rightfully claimed, 
and from Indians appreciation of their sentiments in helping them 
to obtain dominion status. Earl Winterton paid tribute to the 
great and loyal service the community had rendered to the State, 
not merely in the War, but also in flood and famine. Anglo- 
Indians had proved their worth in the Railways and Telegraphs 
and in commerce and industry. Earl Winterton commended the 
appeal of the European Schools in India to British support, and 
welcomed the formation of an Anglo-Indian Association in London, 
as Anglo-Indians were a valuable element in the British Empire. 
Later still, on December 19th, Colonel Gidney had an interview 
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•with Lord Irwin with whom he discussed matters relating to Anglo- 
Indians. 

The Deputation returned to India at the end of 1925 and 
Colonel Gidney continued his vigorous propaganda on behalf of 
his community. Briefly, he is working first to secure one closely 
united All-India Anglo-Indian Association, and secondly, he is 
impressing on Anglo-Indians the necessity for regarding them- 
selves as an Indian community with exactly the same rights, 
status and privileges as any other Indian community. 

This discussion of political developments during the Autumn 
Hecess would not be complete without a mention of the elections 
to the Council of State which, it will be remembered, completed 
its first term of existence in September. The elections, of course, 
did not cause anything like the same excitement as elections for 
the Legislative Assembly, but they were given more than a spice 
of interest by the avowed determination of the die-hard Swarajists 
to capture as many seats as possible in the Council. In the event, 
while they scored one or two unexpected successes, they were only 
able to return 9 members out of a total of 33 elected members. 

The long drawn-out Cotton strike in Bombay came to an end 
at the beginning of December. On December 1st The Gazette 
of India Extraordinary published an ordinance suspending the 
levy and collection of the Cotton Excise Duty. The ordinance 
further stated that unless the financial position, as disclosed in 
the Budget Estimates for the next year, substantially failed to 
confirm the present anticipations, proposals for the complete aboli- 
tion of the duty would be placed before the Legislature at the 
time of the Budget Debate. On receipt of this news, a special 
meeting of the Committee of the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association 
was held when it was decided that wages should be restored to 
their old level as from December 1st. With this * decision the 
strike virtually ended. 

Mention has already been made of the inchoate state of the 
trade union movement in India. It must not be supposed, 
however, that Indian labour lacks protection. It has its spokes- 
men in the different legislatures, and much has been done by 
legislation and other means, particularly within the last few years, 
to ameliorate labour conditions in this country. Its representatives 
take part, as we have seen, in the International Labour Conference, 
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and India was again represented in the conference to be held 
at Geneva during the summer of 1926. Eew, if any, countries 
have done so much to comply with the provisions of the Conven- 
tions and Recommendations adopted at International Labour Con- 
ferences. Indeed in some quarters in India the opinion is held 
that the Indian Government has proceeded in this matter at too 
great a pace. Eor example, at a meeting between Sir B. N. Mitra, 
Member of the Governor General's Executive Council, and the 
Ahmedabad Mill-owners' Association in April 1926, the President 
of the Association said that though the Government of India had 
in recent years passed a number of measures intended for the 
benefit of the working classes, there were obvious limits to the 
pace at which they should proceed in such legislation. Conditions 
in India differed so widely from those in Western countries that 
legislation in advance of the times was likely to do more harm than 
good. Eor this reason his association did not approve of the 
policy adopted by the Government of India in giving effect to 
the various decisions of the International Labour Conference. 

Sir B. N. Mitra in his reply gave a full and complete explana- 
tioa of the position of the Government of India. 

I notice " he said, “ that you are somewhat apprehensive 
in regard to the pace at which the Government of India 
are proceeding in the matter of Labour legislation in 
India, and you take the view that all legislation in 
advance of the times is likely to do more harm than 
good. In my opinion the Central Government have 
so far undertaken no legislation in advance of the 
times. In the absence of specific instances, it is diffi- 
cult for me to make out how far your remarks apply 
to any enactments passed in the last three or four 
years." 

Continuing, Sir Bhupendranath said that it was not a fact 
that the Government of India had so far taken indiscriminate 
action on the conventions and recommendations of the International 
Xabour Conference. It was only when they were satisfied that the 
conditions in the country made legislation in a particular direction 
desirable that they had taken action on them. They had hitherto 
proposed to take legislative action on only one out of the four 
•conventions adopted at Geneva last year. In regard to two others. 
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relating to Workmen’s Compensation for accidents and night work 
in Bakeries, they had definitely decided not to take any action 
at present. The Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act came into 
force about two years ago, and until they had fuller experience 
of the working of that Act they did not propose to take any further 
action on the subject. 

Sir B. N. Mitra’s meeting with the Ahmedabad Mill-owners 
is an interesting example of the way in which the members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, that is the Indian Cabinet, now-a- 
days maintain touch between the Indian Government and the 
Indian financial, commercial, industrial and other interests. 
During the recesses the members of the Executive Council tour 
between the most important places in India and hold conferences 
and meetings with representatives of the different interests in- 
cluded in their portfolios. The alleged aloofness and inacces- 
sibility of the Indian Government, whatever may have been the 
case in the past, now no longer exist, and members of the Indian 
Cabinet are regularly in direct touch with the public and public 
opinion in India. 

In previous remarks about the International Labour Conference 
we have seen India in one aspect of her international status. She 
is, of course, an active member of the League of Nations and 
is always strongly represented at the sessions of the League where 
her representatives have striven with great success to establish 
friendly relations with representatives of the many counties which 
are brought, into contact with India in trade or otherwise. The 
interim report of the Indian delegation of the 6th session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1925 was issued at Delhi on 
December 8th. The Report which was signed by Lord Willingdon,. 
the Maharaja of Patiala and Sir A. C. Chatter ji, gave much atten- 
tion to this question of relations with f oreign delegates and concluded 
by saying: — In the course of the debates we tried to turn the 
general activities of the League into ways of benefit to India.. 
Our observations on health organisation, the proposed International 
Relief Union, the work of the League is social matters and our 
suggestion that a Bureau of Information should be established in 
India, are instances of this endeavour. It remains for us to add 
that we ourselves have derived the utmost benefit from our inter- 
course with many prominent statesmen and experienced 
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administrators wlio represent tlieir countries on tkis Assembly. 
Our relations witb tbem in conference and in social intercourse 
bave been most cordial.” 

So tbe interval between tbe end of tbe Simla Session of tbe 
Legislature and Its meeting on tbe 20tb of January 1926 in Delhi 
saw a stir in Indian life in several directions- We have seen that 
tbe main interest of these months lies in tbe developments in 
Indian politics which have been briefly outlined. The session of 
the Legislature which we are now about to study thus promised to 
be of surpassing interest. We have witnessed the Swaraj Party 
gradually approaching the point of helping to wort the Reformed 
Constitution, and we have seen how some of its most active and 
influential members desired to acknowledge explicitly that the 
party was prepared to take its part in Parliamentary politics in 
India. Also we have seen the extreme section of the party headed 
by the Party Leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru, resisting this move- 
ment towards Responsive Co-operation, and binding itself, by the 
Cawnpore Resolution, to abandon the legislatures altogether, unless 
demands were met by the Government of India, which, it must 
have known, could not be met. Thus the session opened in cir- 
cumstances of quite extraordinary interest. Would Pandit Motilal 
Nehru obey the Cawnpore Resolution? If he did, would the 
members of his party in the Legislative Assembly, in the Council 
of State, and in the Provincial Legislatures follow him? These 
were the questions which were being asked when the Central 
Legislature opened at Delhi on January 20th, 1926. 
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The Delhi Session— 1926. 

The Delhi session is, of ccmrse, by far the more important of 
the two sessions of the Legislature. It is longer than the other 
and it includes discussion of the annual Budget and Finance Bill, 
and the consequent review of the whole policy of the Government. 
We have already seen how previous events had invevsted the com- 
ing session with high anticipatory interest, which is considerably 
heightened by its actual business. This includes a series of most 
important resolutions, such as that relating to the extension of 
the Reforms to the North-West Frontier Province, a second on^ 
the release of ‘‘Political’^ prisoners, another on the Burma Ex- 
pulsion of Offenders’ Act, another proposing to raise very substan- 
tially the pay of the two members, with Indian experience, of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and two others on un- 
employment in the middle classes in India and beggary and 
vagrancy. The Legislative business included Bills relating to the 
repeal of Bengal Regulation III of 1818 which re-inforces the- 
ordinary Criminal Law in dealing with certain types of revolu- 
tionary crimes. Trades Unions, Factories, weekly payments of 
wages, an amendment to one of the security sections of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code, amendment of the Income-Tax Act, Con-r 
tempt of Court, and the like. During the session a warning was. 
issued by the Chair to a leading Anglo-Indian newspaper, and, 
finally, in the middle of the session a motion for adjournment 
was moved on a subject which excited the widest interest all over 
India. The business of the session, in fact, made it one of the 
most important so far held. 

The session was opened by Lord Reading on January the 20th. 
His inaugural speech was of far more than ordinary interest, for, 
in addition to a survey of Indian internal affairs, it contained an 
announcement of the highest interest, namely, the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government to appoint a Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture, and also a discussion of the burning question of Indiana 
in South Africa. 
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Eegarding the Agricultural Cctomission, His Excellency, after 
reviewing the reasons which led to its formation and the negotia- 
tions between the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
on the one hand, and the Provincial Governments on the other^ 
stated its terms of reference which were : — 

Generally — 

to examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture 
and rural economy in British India and to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of agriculture and 
the promotion of the welfare and prosperity of the rural 
population ; 

and in particular, to investigate — 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agri- 

culture and veterinary research, experiment, demons- 
tration and education, for the compilation of agricul- 
tui*al statistics, for the introduction of new or better 
crops and for improvement in ‘ agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock; 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agri- 

cultural produce and stock; 

(c) the method by which agricultural operations are financed 

and credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare 

of the agricultural population and to make recommen- 
dations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission's duties to 
examine the existing system of land-ownership and tenancy, or of 
the assessment of land-revenue and irrigation charges, or the 
existing division of fixnctions between the Government of India 
and the Local Governments. But the Commission shall be at 
liberty to suggejst means whereby the activities of the Government 
of India may best be co-ordinated and to indicate ditections in 
which the Government of India may usefully supplement the acti- 
vities of Local Governments,^^ 
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TKe Personnel of tie Commission was announced on April 1st, 
J926 and was as follows ; — 

Marquis of Linlitigow, D.L. . . . Ciairman. 

Mr. Hubert Calvert, M.L.A., Eegistrar*] 
of Co-operative Societies, Punjab, 

Prof. Nogen dranati Granguli, Professor 
of Agriculture and Eural Economy, 

Calcutta University, 

“Mr. Lodii Karim Hyder, M.L.A., Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Aligarh Univer- 
sity, 

M[r. Balkrishna Sitaram Kamat, Member 
of the Bombay Agricultural Board, 

H. E. Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 

Acting Governor of Bombay, Members. 

^ir James MacKenna, late Development 
Commissioner, Burma, 

:Sir Thomas Middleton, Commiss.ioner 
under the Development and Eoad Im- 
provement Funding Act, 

Baja Sri Krishna Chandra Gajapati 
Narayana Deo Garu, Eaja of Parlaki- 
medi, Zamindar, Madras Presidency, 

Eai Bahadur Sir Ganga Ram, late of 
the Public Works Department, 

The Commission is a very happy blend of experience and theoretic 
knowledge, and every member of it has something unique to con- 
tribute to its labours. Its sittings will begin in the cold weather 
of 1926-27 and it is not open to doubt that they will result in 
very high benefit, not only to the present generation of Indian 
agriculturists, but to future generations also. His Excellency 
Lord Irwin, as is well known, is a lifelong student of agricultural 
problems, and his knowledge and English Cabinet experience will 
powerfully assist even such a strong Commission as that selected. 

The sequence of events in South Africa has been traced up to 
fche rejection of the Mines and Works Act by the Senate in June, 
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and tlie following details carry it down to tlie end of April 1926^ 
In July 1925, further Anti- Asiatic legislation in the form of the 
Areas Eeservation and Immigration and Eegistration (Further 
Provision) Bill was introduced into the Union Parliament. The 
provisions of this Bill would have prevented the acquisition of land 
by Asiatics save in certain specified areas. In August 1925, on 
receipt of the news that the Provincial Government of Natal had 
published a draft Ordinance to amend and consolidate the law 
relating to townships the Government of India made representations- 
to the Union Government. The Ordinance would have had the 
effect of disenfranchising Indians already on the electoral roll of 
townships. The Government of India were informed that the draft 
Ordinance was standing over until next year and that when it waa 
taken up again, steps would be taken to ensure that the franchise 
rights of Indians at present on the voters roll of township were 
adequately safeguarded. Further, in September 1925, assent was 
given to the Transvaal General Dealers (Control) Ordinance which 
is intended to regulate, control, and restrict the granting of licenses 
to Asiatics in future. In this Ordinance provision has been made 
in the case of a refusal of a local authority or rural licenses Board 
to approve the issue of a renewal of an existing license, for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of South Africa^ 

The anxiety with which the Indian Government regarded this 
series of events can be easily understood. They felt that any 
further delay in formulating a comprehensive and mutually satis- 
factory Indian policy in South Africa ought, if possible, to be 
avoided, and therefore, early in 1925, they suggested as a x>3'eli- 
minary step the summoning of a conference between their repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the Union Government. But the 
latter found some difl&culty in agreeing to this and preferred to 
bring forward their own proposals for dealing with the Indian 
question in the form of the Areas Eeservation Bill mentioned 
above. They agreed, however, that India should send a deputa- 
tion to South Africa to enquire into the general position of 
Indians resident there and to ascertain their wishes and require- 
ments. The deputation, which was headed by an experienced 
Civil Servant, Mr. G. F. Paddison, left India in November 1925 
and its first report reached India in the following J anuary. This 
report encouraged the Government of India to renew their sugges- 
tion fcrr a Bound Table Conference, or alternatively, for a fresh 
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enqxdry before tbe proposed legislation .was carried furtber. Tbe 
TTnion Government was unable to accept either of these sugges- 
tions but offered to refer the Areas Eeservation Bill to a Select 
Committee before the seccmd reading instead of after it. The 
Government of India accepted this offer and their deputation, con- 
sequently, appeared before the Select Committee in March and 
presented the Indian case against the Bill on broad grounds of 
principle. At this point, the Indian Government found it advis- 
able to’ renew their request for a Eound Table Conference, since 
the speech in which the Union Minister of the Interior moved 
that the Areas Eeservation Bill be referred to a Select Committee 
seemed to show that his Government were mistaken as regards the 
Indian Government's attitude towards a Eound Table Conference. 
The reply of the Union Government to this renewed request showed 
that they were no longer averse to holding the Conference pro- 
vided they were assured of the likelihood of its providing an 
effective solution of their Indian problem. The Government of 
India welcomed this favourable turn in the negociations and made 
it clear that they were not less anxious than the Union Govern- 
ment that the Conference should produce tangible results. They fur- 
ther suggested that the Union Ministers should meet Mr. Paddison 
informally to see whether the obstacles still in the way of the 
Conference could not be overcome. The meeting took place early 
in April and had the fortunate result that each of the two Govern- 
ments was able to understand and appreciate the others point of 
view better than ever before, and the pericyd under review ends 
with the very happy news that the South African Government has 
consented to refer the whole Indian question, other than that part 
which concerns the franchise and immigration, to a conference 
between representatives of the two Governments who will try to’ 
find a status for Indians in South Africa which will at once satisfy 
their reasonable claims and adequately safeguard the Western 
standard of living of the European South Africans. On April the 
23 rd, 1926 , the following statement was issued simultaneously in 
South Africa and in India announcing this decision : — 

The Government of the Union of South Africa and the 
Government of ludia have been further in communica- 
tion with each other regarding the best method of 
arriving at an amicable solution of the Indian problem. 
The Government of the Union have impressed upon the 
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Government of India that pnblic opinion in South 
Africa will not view with favour any settlement which 
does not hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding 
the maintenance of a Western {standard of life by just 
and legitimate means. The Government of India are 
prepared to assist in exploring all possible methods of 
settling the Asiatic q[uestion and have offered to enter 
into a conference with the Union Government for the 
purpose. Any proposal that the Conference might make 
would be subject to confirmation by the Governments of 
the two countries. The Union Government have ac- 
cepted the cdffer of the Government of India and in 
order to ensure that the Conference should meet under 
best auspices, have decided, subject to the approval of 
the Select Committee and Parliament, not to proceed 
further with the Areas Eeservation and Immigration 
and Eegistration (Further Provision) Bill until the 
results of the Conference are available.’’ 

It is anticipated that the Conference will take place before the 
end of the year. 

The full text of the communique in which the above statement 
was announced together with connected correspondence will be 
found in an appendix to this book. 

The reception given to this news in India, whether by respon- 
sible organs of the press or by Indian political leaders, was highly 
gratifying. While there was no disposition to go into raptures 
over the prospects of a satisfactory soluticto. of the old problem, 
there was equally no disposition to look a gift horse in the mouth. 
The difidcult position of the Scmth African Government was appre- 
ciated and the broadmindedness which it had displayed wal frank- 
ly acknowledged. The value to India of Lord Beading’s patient 
and statesmanlike attitude throughout the discussion with the South 
African Government now became clearly apparent as also the tact 
and skill which Mr. Paddison and his deputation had bix)Ught to 
their task. 

Lord Beading’s inaugural address ended with the following 
singularly impressive discussion of the Indian political situation : — 

'' Gentlemen, you will doubtless remember that when I last 
addressed the Legislature I laid special stress upon the 
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important pronouncement of Lord Birkenliead in the 
House of Lords, which followed the series of Confer- 
ences between him and me. I then dwelt upon the 
message of sympathetic encouragement the Secretary 
of State, speaking on behalf of His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment, had sent to India. I endeavoured to c*onvey to 
the Legislature the impressions I had formed during 
my visit to England, and to reproduce to them the 
sentiments of friendship and good will that prevailed 
among the British people generally, and among all poli- 
tical parties in the Imperial Parliament. I strove on 
my return frcrm England to persuade the political 
leaders of India to grasp the hand of friendvship and 
good-will held out to them and to abandon the attitude 
of threat or menace. I sought to convince them that this 
was the surest and the quickest way for India to travel 
along the road to her ultimate aims and aspirations. I 
asserted my own emphatic opinion to this effect as the 
result of obseravtion during my stay in London. I quoted 
the Secretary of State’s words, and they are worth 
repetition. He said: — 

We desire and request good-will ; nor shall we be 
niggardly bargainers if we meet with that 
generous friendship which is near and dear to 
our hearts.” 

It appeared to me that this was the golden moment for 
various sections of political opinion of India to combine 
in furtherance of the common purpose of advancing the 
interests of India by laying a surer foundation for her 
future relations with the British Government and 
people. But to my great regret I must confess that the 
realisation has fallen short of the extent of my hopes. 
So far, the appeals made with the object of promoting 
harmony and concord have failed to evoke that clear 
and definite response from India which should have 
been unmistakable in its manifestations and have left 
no room for doubts or ambiguities. A more generous 
response would, I feel sure, have evoked generous ar- 
tion. The heart of Britain would have been won by 
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i iam ediate and sympathetic acceptance of the advances 
she had made and a new situation would have heen 
created based upon mutual trust and good-will. I shall 
refrain from discussing the various currents of Indian 
political thought that have found expression in diverse 
directions since I last addressed you. I desire to avoid 
comment that might possibly accentuate differences 
between political parties and Government. Yet I must 
speak my personal opinion with frankness. A study of 
the various speeches and of numberless press articles 
has led me to regret the more that theje should be such 
hesitation in plainly recognising and accepting the new 
situation to which Government’s invitation pointed. 
As I have indicated I had cherished the thought that 
the attitude of Government would have made more 
cogent appeal to the generous minds of India. But it 
would appear that the opportunity is not to be seized; 
it is to be allowed to lapse, and indeed, in some quarters, 
I gather, that the intention, as at present expressed, 
is to reject it. And yet I believe that there is already 
the beginning of the growth of better relations. I wish 
the evidence had been more marked; but nevertheless, 
I think I have discerned it, and I deem it fair to state, 
as I have already acknowledged on previous occasions, 
that there is some improvement in the general attitude, 
some change in the tone and temper of politicians to- 
wards Government. Here again, I wish it had been 
more definite and unmistakable and also more general. 
Although the Government in the last Session of the 
Assembly was opposed and defeated on various occa- 
sions, yet there was to my mind a greater disposition 
manifested to consider problems on their merits and to 
discard purely obstructive tactics. I have examined 
most carefully the Muddiman Committee Report, and 
have studied the terms of the amendment passed by this 
Assembly. Whilst I willingly recognise that some in- 
dividual opinions were expressed suggestive of a desire 
to meet Government’s advance, the language of the 
Resolution seems to admit of no doubt as to the inten- 
tions of those who supported it by their vote. Possibly 
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ingenious minds may discover liere or there in the for- 
mula adopted some evidence of disposition to accept the 
invitation. But I must reluctantly confess that scru- 
tinising these terms with the desire to regard them as 
favourably as possible, I cannot find the desired en- 
couragement to those who, like myself, were seeking 
evidence of greater co-operation and good-will. 

There is however yet time for a more satisfactory res- 
ponse. In the ensuing Session, as the proceedings of this 
Assembly develop, I trust there may be found a clear 
manifestation of an attitude as generous and as well- 
intentioned as I verily believe was that which prompted 
the appeal, I shall continue to watch events here and 
throughout the country with deep interest, and it is my 
earnest prayer that the hopes, to, which I still cling, may 
not be disappointed,^ and that a new era may davm in 
Indian progress — an era of more sympathetic under- 
standing, more widespread trust and more universal 
good-will.’’ 

'A fevr days after the opening of the Assembly an important 
debate took place on a resolution moved by a non-ofiicial member 
asking V for the release of Political Prisoners. Students of the 
reports csf earlier sessions will remember that this is a subject in 
which non-official members of the Ijegislature take a keen and 
continuous interest. The arguments advanced during this debate 
did not differ from those put forward during previous debates on 
the same subject, and the position of the Government of India 
is perfectly clear. It was epitomised by the Home Member in the 
following extract from his speech during the debate : — 

^‘^We desire to limit our actions, to limit the restraints to 
the very minimum pf what is essential to preserve our 
own position. We do not desire to do anything more 
than that. We cannot, to please a political movement 
or secure temporary support, compromise the interests 
of- the ordinary citizens which are the interests of law 
and order.” 

The Eesolution was adopted in an amended form by the 
Assembly. 
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( )n J anuary tlie 28tk, two days after the above debate a resolu- 
tion was moved relating to a subject of importance at the present 
time — ^nnemployment among the middle-classes in India. The 
resolution asked the Governor-General to appoint a committee, 
with a non-official majority, to investigate the problem of unem- 
ployment of the middle-classes and suggest remedies for the same. 
The House was generally agreed that the cause of unemployment 
among the educated classes was largely a lack of adjustment bet- 
ween the prevailing system of education and the need of the 
country far workers in industrial pursuits. Undoubtedly, a begin- 
ning has been made in the removal of this particular cause of 
unemployment by the greater attention which is now being given 
to industrial, technical and commercial education. But at present, 
private enterprise tends to lag behind the industrial needs of the 
country, and until Indian capital can be induced to flow more 
freely into channels of private industrial enterprise, certain obvious 
and desirable avenues of employment for educated Iiidians will 
continue io be non-e3cistent. One gap, at least, in Indian commer- 
cial education may be indicated here. It is the lack of facilities 
for the training of Indian youths as Chartered Accountants. Very 
many Indians are natural accountants, and, properly trained, there 
should now-a-days he plenty of employment for them in this 
line* The resolution was adopted in an amended form. 

On Pehruary the 2nd, a resolution was moved by a non-official 
member asking the Governor-General to undertake legislation at an 
early date to prohibit beggary and vagrancy in India. Like the 
debate on middle-class unemployment, thivS present debate was 
largely infructuous. Undoubtedly, the problem of beggary and 
vagrancy in India is a serious one, and when to the ordinary beg- 
gars are added the large numbers of religious mendicants, the 
total number must run into a few millions. In the absence of 
reliable statistics it is not easy to say whether vagrancy in India 
is increasing or not, but there are, at any rate, grounds for believ- 
ing that it is. The subject, however, as the Home Member, Sir 
Alexander Muddiman pointed out, was not one to be dealt with 
by the Central Government; it was, as he clearly showed, one for 
local Governments. The House agreed with him and rejected the 
resolution. 

Next day the Haase had before it an official resolution of very 
great importance to the litigant public of India. This was a reso- 
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lution moved by Sir Alexander Muddiman in tbe following 
terms : — 

That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General 
in Council to take steps to secure — 

(1) in the case of future appointments the enhance- 

ment of the salaries paid to the two members 
of His Majesty’s Privy Council with Indian 
experience who sit on the Judicial Committee 
under the provisions of the Judicial Committee 
Act of 1833 to hear Indian appeals; 

(2) that they shall be persons possessed of recent 

knowledge of Indian law and practice; 

(3) that their salary shall be £4,000 per annum each,, 

half of which shall be paid from Indian 
revenues ; 

(4) that during any period when the salary is en- 

joyed, any pension payable to either of them- 
from Indian revenues shall lapse.” 

Sir Alexander gave the House some striking figures in con- 
nection with the working of the Judicial Committee. At present, 
he explained, it had three members with Indian experience, two* 
of whom each received £400 a year as an indemnity ” whilst 
the third, as far as he was aware, received nothing. This totally 
inadequate indemnity ” had been in force for years, and the 
reform which was now sought to be introduced was long overdue. 
He showed that between the years 1911 and 1917, of the appeals- 
which went before the Judicial Committee from the whole Empire, 
more than half had their genesis in this country. He had reason 
to* believe, he declared, that if the resolution met with approval 
it would be possible to induce Parliament to introduce legislation 
very rapidly and it was, therefore, the duty of the Assembly to 
strike while the iron was hot. 

He asked the House to agree that any proposal to give Judges* 
of the highest eminence anything Jess than the salary proposed in 
the resolution was outside the bounds of practical politics. Fur- 
ther, it was essential that men of high standing in the Indian Ear 
should not be excluded. Leaders of the Bar in this country were 
in receipt of princely salaries and they were not to be tempted 
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a^ay from lucrative “ practices to a land wliere tKey miglit not be 
comfortable witbont some reasonable inducement. At tbe moment, 
be further emphasised, India was securing tbe services of tbe Com- 
mittee at tbe expense of Great Britain. Tbe Assembly, however, 
was now presented with a golden opportunity of bringing about an 
improvement in tbe existing conditions, and be appealed to tbe 
House to accept tbe resolution and to accept it generously. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, an Independent Member, however, bad 
other opinions, and be pointed out that although some time ago 
be was tbe author of a resolution which asked tbe House to take 
steps to establish an ultimate Court of Appeal in India, be now 
moved an amendment that tbe judicial work of the Privy Council 
so far as it concerned this country be done in India. Tbe President 
reminded the speaker on a point of order that under tie Standing 
Orders of tbe Assembly be was unable to introduce tbe same reso- 
lution twice within one year, a point which Sir Hari Singh Gour 
evaded by explaining that bis first resolution was to establish a 
Court in India, and now be was merely asking that tbe work of 
tbe Court be done here. 

Diwan Bahadur T. Eangacbariar introduced a new element 
into tbe dicussion, when be moved an amendment which would make 
it imperative that only Indians be selected for tbe two posts in 
question, and that tbe emolument of .£4,000 be reduced to £3,000. 
He bad, however, some striking provisos which gave bis argument 
a piquancy all its own. At tbe outset be made it quite clear that 
be did not agree with tbe views expressed by Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
and be paid a tribute to tbe work of tbe Judicial Committee which be 
described as tbe finest Court in tbe world and the finest that bad 
ever been known. He argued that bis amendment did not raise 
any question of racial distinction as such, as bis sole point was 
to secure for India and tbe Privy Council tbe best pcfssible mate- 
rial, He contended that it naturally followed that Indians bad a 
better knowledge of tbe working of tbe law in their own country 
than anyone else. In regard to tbe question of salaries be was 
not so insistent, and be assured Sir Alexander Muddiman that if 
it were demonstrated that it was impossible for eminent jurists 
to live in London in comfort on less than £4,000 per annum be 
would not press bis point. In one direction, however, be was 
emphatic, and that was, whoever paid this sum to those who heard 
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India’s appeals it slionld not be India. He declared tbat tliis was 
one of the Imperial obligations of England; one of the instances 
where it had to pay for the possession of an Empire. He was 
equally emphatic in contesting Sir Hari Singh Gour’s contention 
that India should have its own Supreme Court, as he maintained 
that the time for this had not yet come. 

In replying to these arguments, Sir Alexander Muddiman 
made an earnest appeal to the Assembly, seriously to consider its 
position before deciding upon rejection. Adverting to the sugges- 
tion that India should have its own Court, he declared that the 
Assembly had already had an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on the matter and had rejected the proposal. As far as the inclu- 
sion of the word Indians ” went, he felt, considering what had 
been done by the Government for the Indianisation of the Bar, 
that argument was unnecessary and might, in fact, develop into 
a demand that one of the judges appointed should be a Hindu 
and the other a Muslim. 

When put to the vote both amendments were lost and the divi- 
sion on the main resolution resulted in its rejection by 50 votes to 
40. 

, The intervals between important resolutions in this session were 
very short and on February the 9th came another which it is 
necessary to notice because of its constitutional importance. This 
was a non-official resolution asking the Governor General to move 
the Secretary of State to disallow the Burma Expulsion of (')fj'en- 
ders Act, or, in the alternative, to take immediate steps to intro- 
duce 8^ Bill in the Indian Legislature to repeal the sam.e. The 
Act, which was passed by the Burma Legislative Council in Sep- 
tember, 1925, provided for the deportation from Burma of non- 
Burmans convicted of certain offences in Burma. The subject of 
the Resolution proved to be one of absorbing interest to the majo- 
rity of non-official members of the Assembly and the debate 
extended over two days. Clearly, at the back of the minds of 
many ’members was the fear that the Bill would be used in some 
way to crush political aspirations in Burma or, even, in India, 
but just as clearly, the provisions of the Act showed that it was 
meant to do nothing more than enable the Burmese Government 
to’ rid the province of undesirable strangers. Many of the speeches 
made in support of the resolution betrayed a singular lack of 
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logic, for Calcutta, for example in its Goondas’ Act, possesses 
exactly tlie same powers of expelling criminal strangers as those 
with which the Burmese GoYernment had armed itself. Similarly 
Bombay and the Punjab expel undesirable Pathans from their 
jurisdictions, yet no suggestion has eyer been made that these 
powers are either undesirable or are used improperly. Lieut. - 
Colonel Owens of the Burma Commission made a strong speech 
against the resolution declaring that the Burmese people regarded 
it as an interference with their domestic affairs. There was no 
sinister moyement, he declared, to expel Indians as such from 
Burma, if only because this would entail the complete stoppage of 
all Burma^s essential services. One of the two Burmese members 
also spoke strongly against the motion, and maintained that the 
measure had been passed by a great majority of the Burma Council. 
These arguments, however, carried no weight with either Pandit 
Motilal Nehru or Mr, Jinnah, who both described the Act as an 
objectionable piece of legislation which should not receive the 
countenance of the Assembly. 

The debate was resumed cm February the 16th, when the main 
argument advanced by the supporters of the resolution was that 
one province should not undertake legislation harmful to another, 
legislation which they likened to anti-Asiatic Legislation in South 
Africa. 

Mr. Shore, on behalf of the Government, made an early refer- 
ence to this latter aspect of the case, when he declared that the 
main objection to anti-Asiatic legislation was that it hit directly 
at the Indian. This, he maintained, was not the case with the 
Burma Offenders Expulsion Bill, which was directed at the removal 
of criminals other than of Burmese domicile. He declared it a 
matter of deep regret that he should find it necessary to point out 
the world of difference between the criminals mentioned by the 
Burmese Bill and an Act which says that law-abiding citizens, 
merely because they were Asiatics, should not be allowed to reside 
in a country except in specified areas, and then under restricting 
conditions. The passage of the Burma Bill, he concluded, could 
not possibly take away from India its power or its right to fight 
against legislation which was purely anti-Asiatic. 

Lala Lajpatrai, however, held other views regarding the effi- 
cacy of the measure which, he declared, was the creation of brains 
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other than Bnrman. He maintained that the Bill went to the 
root idea of nationality, and if they allowed it to stand they would 
he committed to the principle that one province could legislate 
against another. 

Mr. Tonkinson analysed the Bill from the point of its law, 
his object being to show that there was nothing* repugnant to 
India in its provisions, and to remove what he described as the 
mass of prejudice which snrronnded them. He maintained that 
Burma was a separate country in the legal sense, and, therefore, 
perfectly entitled to pass the Bill, a statement which was received 
with various marks of protest, as was also his definition of the 
implications of the wox’d domicile. 

Colonel Crawford, Secretary of the Calcutta European Associa- 
-tion, lent his support to the resolution, remarking that it was no 
'doubt desirable that criminals should be returned to their home 
province, but he felt that it was dangerous to allow one province 
to bring in legislation against another. If such legislation was 
necessary, he contended, it should be enacted in the Central Legis- 
lature. 

Sir Henry Stanyon, Member for the United Provinces European 
’Constituency, upheld Colonel Crawford, but his way of attacking 
the measure lay along the law of domicile. (Speaker continued 
to follow speaker, but eventually Sir Alexander Muddiman was 
given an opportunity to reply to the debate. He warned the House 
of the serious constitutional issues involved, and the gravity of the 
step it had in contemplation, and declared that it was most re- 
grettable that there should have been any question raised of pitting 
Indians against Burmans. The position created by the passing 
•of the resolution, he emphasised, would he one that the Govern- 
ment could not possibly adopt, and the Assembly before giving its 
opinions should well consider all the implications. His conclud- 
ing words stressed the constitutional importance of the resolution. 

It has been laid down by the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee he said, that when the Provincial Govern- 
ment and the provincial Legislature are in agreement, 
normally speaking they should have their way. That 
is an important point which should not he lost sight 
of. That is an argument however which I do not wish 
to carry too far. I see clearly there are occasions when 
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tlie Central Government must interfere and I do not 
wish by anything I am saying to-day to diminish that 
proposition. While maintaining, therefore, the cen- 
tral control of the Central Government I maintain that 
to ask ns to take the action suggested in this Eesoln- 
tion wonld be a very serious matter.’^ 

The Eesoliition was, however, adopted by 69 votes to 33. 

The Division on the Burma Act was taken in the middle of 
the morning and immediately afterwards began a debate on a^ 
Resolution which was far and away the most important of the 
whole session. This was moved by Maulvi Syed Murtuza Sahib 
Bahadur, a Muslim member from Madras, in the following 
terms : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in' 
Council that he be pleased to extend to the North- 
West Frontier Province the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act which relate to Legislative Councils 
and the appointment of Ministers, etc., with protectiom 
to the minorities. 

I have described his resolution as the most important of the 
session, despite the fact that later on, during the debate on the 
Budget, the leader of the Independent Party moved a resolution 
asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the* 
possibility of further constitutional, advance before 1929, the date 
laid down in the Government of India Act, 1919 for the appoint- 
ment of the Statutory Commission. 

The importance of the North-West Frontier Resolution lies in 
this, that it accentuated the prevailing and rapidly growing differ- 
ences between Hindus and Muslims, and also provided the condi- 
tions for another split in the Swarajist Party, namely, a Hindu- 
Muslim split, in addition to that which has been already described^ 
between the Responsive Co-operators and the Die-hard Swarajists. 
The mover of the resolution was a member of the Swaraj Party, 
but in his opening remarks he stated firmly and unequivocally 
that he moved the resolution not as a member of that (Swarajist)* 

Party, but as a member of the All-India 

Muslim League,’’ It was common knowledge that the leader of 
the Swaraj Party and all its Hindu members strongly deprecatedT, 
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tlie moving of this resolution; nevertheless, its author stuck to 
his determination to be a Muslim first and a Swarajist afterwards, 
and it may be mentioned here that although he walked ont with 
the rest of the Party on March the 8th — an incident which will 
be described in due course — ^he returned a few days later to the 
Assembly in order to take part in the later stages of the debate on 
his resolution. 

The reason why opinion on this resolution should range itself 
on communal lines is this. The population of the North-West 
Frontier Province including the transborder area is almost entirely 
homogeneous, fully 95 per cent, of its people being Muslims. It 
is inevitable, therefore, that the extension of the Reforms to the 
Province must result in the overwhelming predominance of Muslims 
in its politics. The debate on the resolution, after occupying the 
remainder of February the 16th, was adjourned until March the 
18th, and it is significant that with the exception of the mover 
not a single member of the Swarajist Party took any part in the 
debate on its opening day. On the whole, the speeches during 
this first day of the debate were good tempered and free from 
communal bias, with only one exception. 

The mover of the resolution said that the subject of his resolu- 
tion had been urged by several meetings of the League and he had 
himself been to the Frontier Province where he was asked by all 
the leading men to secure foy them something which the other 
Provinces had. The resolution he was moving related to the five 
settled Frontier districts. It was based on the majority report 
of the Frontier Committee, which had been appointed as long ago 
as 1922. This Committee had stated that delay in introducing 
the Reforms might prove disastrous. Syed Murtaza characterized 
his resolution as the touchstone of the sincerity of the Cxovernment 
and, later, made an eloquent appeal to the Hindu members to 
accept it. He assured them that the Hindus of the Fx’ontier had 
nothing to fear. This was not a Hindu-Muslim question, but a 
question of granting elementary rights to the people of the Frontier. 

Following Syed Murtaza three or four other Muslim members of 
the Assembly, notably Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qaiyum, spoke in 
support of the resolution. The Nawab Sahib professed no great 
confidence in the beneficial effects of the Reforms. He would 
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mucli prefer a mere advisory council for the Frontier. Still, the 
line of constitutional advancement had been chalked out for India 
and, that being so, the Frontier ought to be treated like any 
other province. A weighty contribution to the debate was then 
made by Sir Denys Bray, Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India who, pressed by the Assembly to explain the Government's 
point of view, rose amidst applause. He confessed to a feeling 
of pleasurable surprise, for, from the rumblings that came from 
many amendments he had expected the debate to range on some- 
what different lines. It was due to the mover of the lesolution 
that the debate had proceeded with such good humour. Since the 
report of the Frontier Committee was written three years ago 
there had been happenings in this great country which — were he 
to put his signature to the report to-day — ^might lead him to tone 
it down a little here and brighten it up a little there. But the 
outline adopted in the majority report would remain the same. 
There would at any rate, be no change in one important particu- 
lar, namely, that the North-West Frontier was an all-India con- 
cern and its problem must not be treated parochially but impe- 
rially. You must think Imperially on your Frontier matters, 
and if you think Imperially ycfu will be forced to eschew light and 
easy decisions which communal or other bias may lightly suggest.'^ 
He referred to the coipmunal heat which had been engendered 
by the committee's tour through the Frontier Province and he 
stressed the significance of the debate in the Punjab Eegislative 
Council on the Frontier controversy. He drew attention parti- 
cularly to the division after that debate when all the Hindus had 
gone into one lobby and all the hluslims into the other. This had 
a serious import, especially on a matter like this with all its 
implications and dangerous reactions, and when the report was 
published, after being wisely withheld by Government for eighteen 
months, there was hardly a rumble. Indeed, the Government 
received congratulations from all sides and he now claimed that 
to the Government was due some measure at any rate of the 
success of this afternoon’s debate without heat on a question which 
would otherwise have produced burning heat. 

Proceeding, Sir Denys discussed the possibility of reamalgama- 
ting the Frontier Province with the Punjab and showed conclu- 
sively that no effective demand fdr reamalgamation now existed. 

E 
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In conclusion, lie referred to tlie communal difficulty and said 
tiat tlie Government were awaiting with, great interest tlie result 
of tliis debate and its reactions in tbe Press, on tbe Frontier, and 
in India at large. 

Following Sir Denys, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, a prominent 
Hindu member of the Assembly, made an interesting speech sup- 
porting the resolution and asking the Hindus of the Frontier Prcy- 
vince to accommodate themselves to the Muslim majority there 
in the same way as Muslims in other parts of India had accom- 
modated themselves to the Hindu majoity. 

The last speech of the day was made by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. He oppcfsed the resolution. He agreed with Mr. Pal 
that every country should be given home rule but the existing 
communal troubles had to be taken into account in the case of 
the Frontier Province. One speaker had said that Muslims wanted 
to be the brethren of the Hindus. The Pandit wished that tlmt 
were so. He differed from the F<?reign Secretary and affirmed 
that the question of reamalgamation of the Frontier Province with 
the Punjab was not dead and might yet come up for reconsidera- 
tion. The partition of Bengal, which was a vsettled fact had been 
unsettled. A great wrong was done to the people of the setttled 
districts of the Frontier when these were separated from the Punjab. 
During the 25 years of separate administration, the administration 
had been on the down-grade and the people had been deprived 
of the advantages of a regular administration. He gave instances 
of anti-Hindu pogroms, in 1909 in Kohat and in 1910 in Peshawar. 
In the latter, Hindu houses had been looted and a great deal of 
property lost. Almost the whole of the Hindu population, he 
alleged, had been driven out of Peshawar and made a remain in 
exile at Rawalpindi. No less than 16,000 men, women and 
children had remained in exile at Rawalpindi for about a year. 
The Pandit declared that he had to mention these unpleasant facts* 
to show that there was a party in the Frontier which wavS dis- 
tinctly of the view that Hindus and Sikhs must go out rf the 
Province. The Chief Commissioner of the Frontier Province in 
a recent speech on the elections of local bodies had also referred 
to the communal feeling in the Frontier. In the Kohat riots which 
took place about two years ago the Hindus suffered most, and 
because the Government had appointed ^10 per cent, of Hindus as 
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policemen, Muslims liad raised objections. Finally, tbe Pandit 
believed that the question of extending the Eeforms to the Fron- 
tier should be left for the Eoyal Commission of 1929 to decide. 

The debate vras resumed on March the 18th and occupied that 
and the next day. Public interest in the resolution had been 
raised to a very high degree by the tone which the press of both 
communities had adopted in discussing the resolution during the 
interval. On March the 18th the public gallery was crowded with 
visitors from the Frontier, and the debate re-opened in a some- 
what tense atmosphere. Again a number of Muslim members 
spoke in favour of the resolution, Eaja Ghazanfar Ali Khan mak- 
ing an excellent maiden speech in which he showed that the 
Frontiersmen wanted the extension of the Eeforms to their pro- 
vince and that they were certainly fit, educationally and in every 
other way, to work them. After them, Sir Darcy Lindsay, leader 
•of the non-official Europeans in the House, made it clear that the 
latter meant to support the resolution. The final stages of the 
debate on March the 19th were carried out in an atmosphere not 
free from heat. Early in the day Sir Alexander Muddiman rose 
to define the position adopted by the Government on this resolu- 
tion. He warned the Assembly that in such a delicate matter the 
Government had to proceed warily. He did not explain the reasons 
for this, as he held them to be obvious, but he pointed out that 
it was the Government that would have to pick up the pieces were the 
glass broken, a simile which made an obvious appeal to the Hindu 
members. He explained, however, that as far as the debate was 
concerned, the Government intended to adopt an attitude of neu- 
trality. The question of the manner of constitutional advance of 
the reforms to the Province was, he declared, still under consi- 
deration, and the Government would in its future deliberations 
carefully bear in mind the decision of the Assembly, a statement 
which was received with applause by the Muslims now reasonably 
certain that their resolution would be carried. Sir Alexander 
Muddiman added a further note of warning as to the difficulties 
of the problem when he referred to the miscellaneous cutlery and 
the fire arms with which the Province is littered. 

He was followed by Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar, whose speech 
was accompanied by continued heckling. He opposed the resolu- 
tion arguing that it would be unwise to extend the reforms to the 

E 2 
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Frontier Province, both for political reasons and because of the 
extravagant expense which would be entailed. Colour was given 
to the other side of the picture by Khan Sahib Mahomed Makan, 
who, to the delight of his co-religionists, delivered many a shrewd 
thrust in Urdu. 

Other speakers added their contributions, and then Colonel 
Gidney rose and confessed his inability to understand those who 
in one breath were ready to deny the people of the Frontier the 
benefit of the reforms, and in the other were loud in their demands 
for self-government. As for there being arms of ail descriptions 
in the Province he added these were at least carried openly. Bengal 
-Could not claim that it was not similarly equipped, but there it 
required the whole police force to unearth them. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour and Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qayum 
then came into confiict. The former quoted the opinions of Ijord 
Ourzon in support of his ccmtention that the Frontier policy 
should continue to remain in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment. But he was subjected to a continual rain of questions from 
the Nawab and the temper of the Assembly began to grow warm. 
The President observing this asked Sir Hari Singh Gour to bring 
his remarks to a close. 

The debate was closed by Sir Denys Bray, whose principal 
reason for speaking was to reply to the attack which had been 
launched upon the North-West Frontier Province and the Frontiers- 
man in particular. He deplored Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya^s 
raking Tip of misrepresentations of old, unhappy events and 
countered his exaggerations. He advised another member to put 
away his books and his reports, to blow out the midnight lamp and 
to proceed to the Frontier in person, where he was certain that 
the breezes would blow away many of the cobwebs which clouded 
his vision. Turning to Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar, he re- 
minded him that in the North-West Frontier Province there was 
no submerged tenth, and there were no untouchables.’^ The 
Frontier, he added, was a place where every man counted, and 
he invited him to make a protracted visit thither and see this 
for himself. The Diwan Bahadur then reminded the Foreign 
Member that In the vSouthern Presidency they had not 700 miles 
of Frontier peopled by wild tribes. Sir Denys Bray seized on 
thfi remark and turned it destructively against the Diwan Bahadur. 
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Madras, lie maintained, tad a far more vulnerable frontier tban 
that of tte Nortb-West Prontier Province, and, be added with 
emphasis, tbe Diwan Babadur would know all about it, but for 
tbe continued presence of tbe British navy, which be pointedly 
added was kept up not by Madras but by the British tax-payer. 

Tbe lesolution was then put to tbe Assembly and declared 
carried amidst tbe plaudits of tbe Muslim members. 

We have seen that tbe Legislative business of this House 
included a number of important Bills. Of tEese, undoubtedly, 
tbe one which gave rise to tbe greatest interest in India was that 
introduced by a private member to repeal tbe Bengal Regulation 
JII of 1818. Those who have followed tbe work of earlier sessions 
of tbe Indian Legislature know what a long history lies behind 
this Bill. Any question relating to Regulation III can always be 
relied upon to rouse tbe interest of tbe non-ofldcial benches in tbe 
Assembly to tbe highest degree, Tbe present occasion was no 
exception to this rule. Tbe mover, Mr. Amarnatb Dutt, a Hindu 
member from Bengal, made an eloquent speech when moving that 
bis Bill be taken into consideration. But be introduced no new 
argument, prefering to rely on copious extracts from tbe speeches 
of Lord Morley. He was followed by Mr. J, T. Donovan, an 
official member from Bengal, who delivered an excellent speech. 
Mr. Donovan smote tbe Bill hip and thigh. He boldly stated 
that be opposed it for tbe sake of tbe people of Bengal whom be 
bad known intimately for a period of over 16 years. He said 
that tbe Regulation was necessary and roundly declared that tbe 
people of Bengal did not object to it. But if there were constitu- 
tional purists who disliked tbe Regulation, let them come forward 
with an efficient substitute and be, tbe speaker, would be as strong 
a supporter of it as anybody in tbe bouse. 

He bad been told that Swaraj was a substitute, but be countered 
tbe statement by pointing out that bis own country, Ireland, bad 
just got Swaraj and tbe first thing they did was to introduce 
a Regulation III. Indeed, be said. Regulation III existed in 
every civilised country. Its antiquity was a poor argument 
against it. Tbe Code of Manu was ancient, but that did not 
mean it was altogether out of use. As a matter of fact, in such 
matters antiquity was essential, for those powers provided tbe 
first foundations of an organised State. Magna Cbarta and Habeas 
Corpus were ancient too. Proclamation of siege, suspension of 
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constitutional guarantees, Regulation III and the like were 
synonyms for the use of emergency powers which all States pos- 
sessed. Their frequent or infrequent use depended on the people 
themselves. Without the Regulation they could not have saved 
Bengal from disaster. Mr. Donovan next dealt with the argument 
that Swaraj was a remedy for the evils which Regulation III set 
out to check. Apart from the experience of his own country, 
which showed him that Swaraj was no remedy, he drew attention 
to a very significant passage in the statement made by a leader 
-of men, Sir Abdur Rahim — showing that not a single Muslim had 
been found involved in these conspiracies. Although Muslims 
were dissatisfied with the undoing of the Bengal partition, Mr. 
Donovan proceeded, that fact did not lead them to revolutionary 
activities. This disproved an argument which Mr. Bipin Chandra 
Pal had used some time before during a similar debate, main- 
taining that the partition had something to do with the revolu- 
tionary movement. He had a great liking for the generous, 
lovable people ol Bengal, but felt that the rising generation had 
been brought up in an atmosphere where newspapers had used 
columns in giving the biographies of men who had committed 
murders and had been sent to the gallows. He spoke from intimate 
knowledge for be had himself taken part in the suppression of 
revolutionary conspiracies. As for bringing those arrested to trial, 
Mr. Donovan showed that conspiracies could be discovered and 
proved only by policemen and by approvers, and yet their ex- 
perience had proved that were these trials held, the death of 
policemen or of approvers would certainly follow. The Bengal 
conspirators all worked in water-tight compartments and were so 
well organised that they could not be got to give evidence against 
each other. The speaker had travelled throughout Bengal and 
talked to people about their grievances. They talked about 
malaria, about municipal mismanagement, about what Pandit 
Motilal Tfehru w'as going to do next, but never about Regulation 
III. There was a recent test. Sir Abdur Rahim chose to stand 
from Hooghly next to the Swarajist headquarters, and yet from 
the whole of Bengal another person could not be found to contest 
his election. And who was Sir Abdur Rahim? The very person 
who was Legal Member of the Bengal Government when it used 
the Regulation. Thus the constituencies were not opposed to the 
Regulation. 
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Mr. Donovan^s speech certainly gave immense zest to the fur-* 
ther proceedings on the Bill and when he sat down, members 
rose in ranks to catch the President’s eye. Messrs. K. 0. Neogy 
and B. C. Pal from Bengal, and Lala Lajpatrai from the Punjab* 
spoke in favour of the Bill. The latter said that no other civi- 
lized country tried to put down revolutionary movements by using 
instruments like Regulation III, whilst Mr. Pal recalled the old 
days in Bengal before the revival of the Regulation, when the 
British were honoured for their justice and the freedom which 
they brought to India. He said that the revival of Regulation III 
was the cause of the revolutionary movement in Bengal. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, replying on the debate congratulated 
the Assembly on the way in which it had received the speech 
of Mr. Donovan, although his views were so obviously unpalatable, 
Mr. Amarnath Dutt had said that this Regulation must be repealed,, 
because the Repressive Laws Committee had recommended it, but 
he had forgotten the important note added to the report by the 
members which reads, after this report had been drafted, we 
received information of the grave and widespread disorder in 
Malabar which, in our opinion, has more than justified the appre- 
hensions leading to this conclusion.” Mr. Donovan had made a 
very powerful appeal by his personal knowledge of the people of 
Bengal, and had quoted many cases into which the Home Member 
need not go, but he would point out that special circumstances 
required special measures. One member had said that the Regula- 
tion must be repealed, and if at any time they felt the need for 
a new law the Assembly would vote for it. But ” asked Sir 
Alexander has this House always been ready to support us in 
any shape or way in measures necessary for the administration 
of the country?” Continuing, the Home Member argued that it 
was admitted by most of the people who really discussed this> 
matter seriously, that some powers of this nature were necessary 
for the Executive Government. Objection to the Regulation was. 
based mainly on the grounds that it was used to suppress internal 
commotion and might be used for political purposes. The present. 
Regulation could with advantage be replaced by legislation on 
different lines, and more in -accord with modern conditions, but he 
had no majority in this House to support a' measure of that kind. 
Indeed he feared that any Bill which he would bring would be so* 
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completely altered in tlie Assembly that there would be nothing 
left. 

Shortly after this speech the House adjourned on being in- 
formed that one of its members was lying gravely ill. The 
debate was resumed on February the 19th, but in the meantime, 
the President o^ the Assembly had found it necessary to warn a 
leading Anglo-Indian newspaper for publishing certain comments 
on the proceedings of February the 12th which he regarded as an 
attack on the Chair. The remarks were brought to his notice by 
the Home Member, who repudiated indignantly any suggestion of 
partiality on the part of the Chair and amidst applause asserted 
his complete confidence in the President’s attitude. The news- 
paper concerned, however, showed that no attack on the President 
was intended and the incident closed. 

On the second day of the debate, a number of speeches for 
and against the Bill were made. Maulvi Abul Kasem declared 
that anarchical conspiracies did exist in Bengal and that the 
Goyernnxent could not afford to divest themselves of the powers 
conferred by Eegulation III. Sir Denys Bray drew attention to 
one aspect of the question at issue which had hitherto been over- 
looked. This was that the Regulation was essential for India 
to discharge her international obligations. Her geographical 
position was such that a number of refugees found asylum within 
her borders, and their movements had to be regulated by this 
law. Only a month ago he had to deal with the applications of 
some persons who had been born in exile in India and now wanted 
to go back to their own country to rouse their people. This showed 
the delicate nature of some of the problems which had to l)e 
solved in the field of foreign relations. If only for the reasons 
be gave. Sir Donys declared, the repeal of the Regulation was 
impossible. 

Following the Foreign Secretary a young and prominent 
debater on the Swarajist benches, Mr, T. 0. Goswamy launched 
an attack against Mr. Donovan’s speech. He ridiculed the idea 
of officials like Mr. Donovan being allowed to come up on a 
holiday trip and take part in serious legislation. He declared 
that the revolutionary movement in Bengal was rooted in historical 
causes dating back to the days of Warren Hastings. 

A few more speeches were delivered after Mr. Goswamy’s and 
then the debate closed with a speech from Sir Alexander 
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Muddiman : It ought not to cause surprise, he said, if those 
who had to defend existing institutions retained special powers 
for doing so. Mr. Goswami had gone into historical reasons and 
had mentioned the Warren Hastings regime. The speaker might 
also mention without saying whether it was right or wrong, the 
view held by some people that another Eegulation, namely that 
of 1793, which granted the permanent settlement, had something 
to do with economic trouble in Bengal. This Eegulation must 
at any rate be pleasing to his honourable friend Mr. Goswami who 
is himself a zemindar (landowner). Sir Alexander had been told 
that this Eegulation was the basis of the distinguished loyalty 
of the Bengal zemindars. He admitted that with some exceptions 
the loyalty of the Bengal zemindars was distinguished. As 
regards the use of the Eegulation itself the Home Member assured 
the House that the Government desired to use their powers in 
a limited area and to a limited extent, that they sifted and exa- 
mined the evidence placed before them as thoroughly as they 
could and they wanted to reduce the restraint to a minimum. 
Already the number of persons dealt with under the Eegulation 
had been reduced from 19 to 16. 

The division was taken in an atmosphere of high excitement. 
As the Members crossed the floor to their respective lobbies it 
was obvious that the result would be decided by two or three 
votes only. Nobody expected that the Government could win a 
division on such a subject with such associations, and yet the 
Government did win by three votes. It was a resounding victory 
and for days afterwards discussions of it filled the most important 
places in the newspapers. A very significant feature of the divi- 
sion was that some members of the Swaraj Party actually abstain- 
ed from attending the Assembly when it was taken. 

The only other legislative business to which reference should 
be made here is a group of Bills relating to labour in India. These 
are the Indian Trade Unions Bill, the Weekly Payments Bill and 
the Indian Pactories (Amendment) Bill. 

The Trade Unions Bill, which was prepared after protracted 
correspondence with the interests concerned and discussion in the 
press and elsewhere, was introduced into the Legislative Assembly 
in the Delhi session of 1925 and was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Bill aimed at promoting the growth of healthy trade 
unionism in India. Under the measure trade unions were to be 
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left free to register or not as they thought fit. Trade unions which 
registered wonld he required to confine their expenditure to de- 
finite trade union objects, to submit their accounts to a regular 
audit, and to provide for a proportion of actual workers on their 
•executive. They and their members would receive, on the other 
hand, a substantial measure of protection from criminal and civil 
liability. The Select Committee presented its report during the 
Simla session of 1925, but when the Bill came up for consideration 
in that session it was postponed until the following Delhi session. 
The most important change made by the Select Committee was the 
insertion of a clause providing for the formation of a separate 
fund from optional contributions to be utilized for promotion of 
the civil and political interests of the members of a trade union. 
This clause was based on the British Act of 1913, but, instead of 
laying on the workmen the onus of contracting out from the 
payment of subscriptions, it ensured that a workman would not 
incur any liability until he had signified his willingness to accept 
it. 


The discussion in the Legislative Assembly on the measure 
occupied the greater part of the time allowed for legislative busi- 
ness on four days. No previous Bill relating to labour received 
:anything approaching this amount of attention from non-official 
members and, while part of the interest was undoubtedly due to 
the interesting legal points which were raised by the more 
important sections, the discussions indicated a substantial increase 
in the interest taken by the legislature in measures designed to 
ameliorate labour conditions in India. A large number of amend- 
ments were proposed but few were carried. The main principles 
oi the Bill remained unaltered but the immunity granted from 
mvil liability was slightly enlarged and, whereas the Select Com- 
mittee had reduced the minimum number of actual workers on the 
^executive of a registered union to one-third of the total, the 
Assembly, by raising the proportion to one-half, restored in 
substance the original proposals of Government. The objects on 
which the funds of trade union objects could be spent were fur- 
ther widened. While a small section of the House was evidently 
■anxious to incorporate in the Indian law the substance of all the 
British Acts on the subject from 1871 to 1917, the House as a 
whole recognized that Indian trade unions had a long way to 
travel before they reached the position attained by British trade 
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Tinionisra and IJbat tlie needs of tlie movement in tte two countries 
were by no means identical. But the main privileges gained 
by trade unionivsm in England as a result of a struggle lasting 
for a century are now open to trade unions in India and it is satis- 
factory to note that they have met with remarkably little opposi- 
tion from employers or the public at large. 

The Bill, which is the first of its kind in India, was passed 
by the Assembly on February 8th, 1926. In the words of its 
sponsor, Sir BLupendra Nath Mitra, “ it will constitute a useful 
framework which we can alter, as our experience of this subject 
under Indian conditions progresses. Meanwhile it will help trade 
unions to make a beginning on right lines in the direction of 
organizing and educating the labouring classes and of starting 
co-operative institutions for conferring on them benefits in various. 

directions It is on this organization, education and 

co-operation that the uplifting of the labouring classes in this 
country will depend more than any amount of legislation that 
this Assembly may pass.’^ 

The W^eekly Payments Bill was introduced by a non-official 
Member. A considerable number of industrial employees are paid 
on a weekly basis but this practice is not common outside 
industries (such as the jute mills) in which European management 
predominates. Generally speaking, the most common period of 
payment for all classes of workers is the month. When this system 
is combined, as is frequently the case, with an appreciable delay 
in the payment of wages, the result is that ine labourer entering 
industrial employment has to subsist on credit for a number of 
weeks and may contract debts which are not easily repaid. The 
Bill was designed, by bringing coercion upon employers, to make 
a system of weekly payments general in industries and in domestic 
service. On being circulated for opinion, the Bill found few sup- 
porters. Opposition was not confined to employers but included, 
in many cases, the workers whom the Bill was designed to benefit. 
The monthly system of payments has behind it the sanction of 
immemorial custom in many places and it is bound up with other 
economic factors of considerable importance. To most critics the 
Bill appeared to be badly designed and would have been almost 
impossible to enforce. The motion to refer it to a Select Committee 
was withdrawn by its sponsor after an interesting debate in the 
course of which Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra on behalf of Govern- 
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ment gave an assurance tkat tke question of legislating to prevent 
undue delays in tke payment of wages was receiving official con- 
sideration. 

Tke Indian Eactories (Amendment) Bill dealt witk no important 
questions of principle but contained a large number of administra- 
tive provisions designed to simplify tke administration of tke 
Act and to assist its more strict enforcement. Tkus, for example, 
one provision was intended to make it possible for Government 
to prevent tke large number of accidents wkick occur owing to 
tke cleaning of mackinery in motion; anotker was designed to 
assist tkose wko are engaged in preventing tke abuse of employ- 
ing ckildren in two mills on tke same day, a practice wkick, 
altkougk illegal, kas proved difficult to stamp out; a tkird pro- 
vision would kave given Government powers to prevent excessive 
temperature in factories. Tke Bill, after being considered by a 
Select Committee, was passed witk few substantial amendments. 
Tke only ckange of importance was tke deletion of tke clause 
relating to tke control of temperatures in factories and Govern- 
ment indicated tkeir intention of affording opportunity for tke 
discussion of tkis subject at a later session. It is of some interest 
to note tkat tkis is tke tkird Act relating to factories wkick kas 
been passed since tke Eeforms came into force. 

Tke above list, by no means, exkausts tke important Legisla- 
tive work of tke session, but considerations of space preclude a 
more exhaustive treatment. It is time now to turn to tke Finan- 
cial business of tke session wkick nowadays begins witk tke consi- 
deration of tke Eailway Budget. Tkose wko kave studied pre- 
vious numbers of tkis report will remember tkat tke Legislative 
Assembly during the Simla Session of September 1924, agreed to 
tke separation of railway finances from tke general fiinances of 
tke country. Tke proposal sprang in tke first place, from tke 
fact, forcibly pointed out by tke Committee under Sir 'William 
Acwortk wkick investigated tke Indian Eailway system, tkat tke 
annual allotments for railway expenditure were determined from 
year to year witk less regard to tke actual requirements of tke 
Indian Eailways than to tke general financial position of India. 
Tke unhappy results of tkis arrangement, from tke railway stand- 
point, were very clearly demonstrated in tke Acwortk Eeport. 
After investigating tke matter fully, tke Government of India 
came to tke conclusion tkat tke suggested separation would 
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be entirely advantageous. Not only would it enable tbe railways 
of India to be financed as a business undertaking but, in addition, 
it would relieve tbe Government of India of many difficulties and 
doubts. When tbe general budget incorporated tbe gross receipts 
and working expenses of tbe railways, tbe difference between good 
and bad trading seasons and good and bad monsoons meant a 
difference of several crores of rupees in tbe budget figures. Ac- 
cordingly an ariangement was worked out by wbicb tbe Railways 
should make an ascertained annual contribution to tbe general 
revenues; and, for tbe rest, should enjoy tbe advantages of an 
entirely separate budget. Tbe successful initiation of tbe pro- 
posed arrangement was by no means easy, Tbe Legislative 
Assembly, when tbe proposal was brought before it in tbe first 
instance, reserved its opinion; for there was a fear in tbe minds 
of many members lest tbe control wbicb tbe Legislature bad hither- 
to exercised over railway policy, might in some degree be weaken- 
ed. In tbe Delhi Session of 1924, no conclusion was reached; but 
in September, after an interval in wbicb tbe project bad been 
fully discussed in all its aspects in tbe public press, a final settle- 
ment was happily arrived at. Tbe Assembly recommended to tbe 
Governor General in Council that tbe railway finances should be 
separated from tbe general finances of tbe country, and that tbe 
general levenues should receive a definite annual contribution from 
railways wbicb should be tbe first charge on their net receipts. 
This contribution was settled on tbe basis of one per cent, on tbe 
capital at charge of commercial lines in tbe penultimate year, flus 
one-fifth of tbe surplus profits in that year, interest on capital at 
charge of strategic lines and loss in working being deducted. Tbe 
Assembly also stipulated that if, after payment of tbe contribution 
so fixed, tbe amount available for transfer to railway reserves should 
exceed Rs. 3 crores, one-tbird of tbe excess should be paid to General 
Revenues. This railway reserve is to be used to secure tbe payment 
of tbe annual contribution, to provide, if necessary, for arrears of 
depreciation and for writing down capital, and to strengthen gene- 
rally tbe financial position of tbe railways. It was further agreed 
that a Standing Finance Committee for Railways was to be consti- 
tuted, consisting of one nominated official member of tbe Assembly 
as Chairman, and 11 members elected by tbe House itself. Tbe 
members of tbe Standing Finance Committee for Railways are to 
be ex-officio members of tbe Central Advisory Council, wbicb con- 
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sists, in addition, of not more than one further nominated oflS.cial 
member, 6 non-official members selected from a panel elected by 
the Council of State and 6 non-official members selected from a 
panel elected by the Legislative Assembly. Before the Standing 
Finance Committee is to be placed the estimate of Railway ex- 
penditure prior to the discussion of demands for grants in the 
Assembly. The whole arrangement was declared to be subject to 
periodic revision, but to be attempted as an experiment in the 
first instance for at least three years. In consenting to it, the 
Assembly made certain stipulations, and further pressed upon 
Government its views in the matters of Indianisation and stores- 
purchase. The general effect of this arrangement upon the finan- 
ces of the country lies principally in the consideration that the 
Indian tax-payer is now assured of a regular and growing con- 
tribution in relief of taxation from his investments in railways; 
while the task of maintaining a continuous financial policy, and 
of distinguishing between a temporary and permanent surplus or 
deficit in acounts, is immensely facilitated. 

The general discussion of the Railway Budget began on 
February 22nd. Like the general budget, the Railway budget 
comprises a series of demands which are moved separately and are 
discussed by the Assembly, when motions for reduction or omission 
of the demands can be made, and grievances relating to the depart- 
ments of railwa3" working represented by the demands may be 
ventilated. It is worthy of note that the Railway budget is pre- 
pared with the assistance of the Standing Finance Committee which 
is taken into the fullest confidence by the Executive. 

In his budget speech, Sir OharlovS Innes made the pleasing 
announcement that instead of Rs. 664 lakhs net contribution to* 
the general revenues for 1924-25 he had been able to make an 
actual contribution of Rs. 678 lakhs and that instead of placing 
to Railway Reserves Rs. 410 lakhs, as he had expected, he had 
transferred the large sum of Rs. 638 lakhs. Following the dis- 
cussion >f railway conditions during 1925, Sir Charles announced 
that he hoped to make a net contribution to the general revenues 
for 1925-26 of a sum of Rs. 532 lakhs. He then continued: — 
But I would beg the House to observe that this figure is a 
net figure. The general tax-payer is really taking from commer- 
cial lines 653 lakhs. Our net contribution of 532 lakhs is only 
16 lakhs less than the amount Sir Basil Blackett budgetted for,. 
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and I would here pause to point out one advantage which we 
derive from the stabilisation of our contribution to General 
Revenues. When, last November, Sir Basil Blackett was con- 
sidering what effect the loss of the Cotton Excise revenue would 
have on our fiTiances not only this year but also next year, he 
knew within a few lakhs exactly what he would receive in either 
year from the Railways, and I think that he will bear me out 
when I say that our announcement on December 1st last was 
very greatly facilitated by the stabilisation of the contribution 
to General Revenues resulting from the convention in regard to 
the separation of Railway Finance from General Finance.^’ 

He next passed on to the Budget estimate for 1926-27, and 
said : — > 

The figures in brief are that we are budgetting on com- 
mercial lines for gross receipts amounting to 102*58 
crores and gross expenditure, including interest charges, 
of 92'13 crores. If these figures are realised, the gain 
from commercial lines will be 10*45 crores, and the 
net gain, that is, the gain after deducting the antici- 
pated loss on strategic lines, will be 871 lakhs. In 
1926-27 our contribution will be based on the financial 
results of the year 1924-25, and I have just told the 
House what a prosperous year that was for Railways. 
General Revenues, indeed, will take out of us a gross 
contribution of 760 lakhs. The net contribution pay- 
able will be 601 lakhs, and the balance of 871 lakhs 
which we expect to have for disposal, namely, 270 
lakhs will be transferred to Railway Reserves.^’ 

He next dealt with the Railway Capital Budgets for 1925-26 
and 1926-27 and showed the policy of the Railway Board with 
regard to the execution of approved works. I propose now 
he said, to say a few words about our Capital Budget. The 
approved programme for the current year provided for a capital 
expenditure, of 32*07 crores. Past experience had told us that 
Railway Administration would not be able to spend the full grant, 
but our policy is not in any way to restrict the execution of sanc- 
tioned works. Clearly once a work is sanctioned it is desirable 
that it should be carried to completion as expeditiously as possible. 
Accordingly we allowed Railway Administrations the full grants 
asked for for approved works, and made a lump sum deduction 
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in tlieir demands for the probable savings we anticipated in their 
expenditure. The reduction we provided for was 9-17 crores^ so 
that the net grant was fixed at 22-90 crores. We estimate that 
the actual capital expenditure will be 19|- crores and that there 
will be a lapse of 3*40 crores. This lapse compares favourably 
with the lapse of nearly 18 crores in 1923-24 and nearly 17 crores. 
in 1924-25. We have made changes in the system of preparing 
estimates, in the airangements for the execution of works and 
in the procedure relating to the preparation and certification of 
indents. These changes have already borne fruit, but I frankly 
admit that there is still room for improvement, and we have 
reason to hope that in the future actual capital expenditure will 
approximate more closely to our budget estimates. In this con- 
nection, I take the opportunity of announcing that quite recently 
the Secretary of State largely increased our powers of sanction. 
He has done so for the reasons I have mentioned earlier in my 
speech, namely, that the obligation laid upon us by the Assembly 
to pay not only our interest charges but also a contribution to 
General Revenues is in itself a guarantee for economy which justi- 
fies a relaxation of his control. Many projects which formerly re- 
quired a reference to him are now within our own powers of sanc- 
tion, and a considerable saving of time should be the result. 

For next year Railway Administration have proposed an ex- 
penditure on approved works of 34*58 crores on capital account. 
We intend to authorise Agents to spend up to this amount, but 
we do not think that the actual expenditure will exceed 22 crores. 
This figure is made up of 15-44 crores for open line works and 
6-56 crores for new construction. The actual figure we have 
included in the estimates, however, is 26 crores, 4 crores having 
been provided for the purchase of the Delhi-Umballa Kalka 
Railway."^ 

He concluded his speech by reviewing the vast progress made 
in Railway Administration in India during the past five years, 
and the benefits to India of the separation of Railway and General 
Finance. His conclusion will be found in extenso in an appendix. 

The discussion on the Railway Budget lasted from February 
22nd to February 26th. As usual, a large number of cuts and 
omissions were moved by non-official members. The most im- 
portant motion of this sort was one moved by a Swarajist Member 
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for tlie omission of tlie demand for tlie cliarges of the Eailway 
Board, the Central Controlling Authority of the Indian Eailway 
System. The mover declared that the Eailway Board was an 
arbitrary and irresponsible body because it was not appointed by 
the Legislative Assembly. It will be seen therefore that the 
debate on the motion was largely academic. It was carried in 
spite of the best efforts of Sir Charles Innes and other officials. 
The grievances of third class passengers were responsible for other 
motions for reduction, whilst alleged faults in the working and 
administration of the different railways were responsible for many 
others. The vast improvements of recent years in the financial 
position of the railways, in their technical equipment, in the 
quality of their service, and the rapid increase in the numbers of 
Indian employed in all departments came in for insufficient re- 
cognition, although it is doubtful if any railway Administration 
in the whole world has ever shown such improvement in such 
a short space of time. 

Whilst the discussion on the Eailway Budget was in progress, 
an incident occurred which showed how very rapidly and effective- 
ly the force of Indian public opinion can now be brought to bear 
on the executive. This was a motion for adjournment to discuss 
the alleged grievances of certain political prisoners in Mandalay 
jail. 

The prisoners went on hunger strike because they said that 
the Burmese Government had not allowed them enough money 
to conduct certain religious ceremonies adequately. The motion 
for adjournment was moved by Mr. Goswami, a young Swarajist, 
who drew a harrowing but entirely imaginary picture of the indig- 
nities inflicted on political prisoners in Indian jails. He also 
quoted from the evidence given in 1915 before the Jail Committee 
by one Lieut. -Colonel Mulvany, in which the latter criticised 
adversely some features of Indian jail administration. Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman, in replying to these allegations, admitted that 
Lieut. -Colonel Mulvany had made such statements, but he added 
that they were expressed in England as long ago as 1915 in 
evidence given before the Jail Committee. He maintained that 
it was unfair to expect him at short notice to deal with events 
which were eleven years old, but added that Lieut. -Colonel 
Mulvany^s evidence was neither accepted nor supported, and that the 
Jail Committee had come to the conclusion that the jail arrange- 
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.ments made appeared to be eminently satisfactory, badminton 
and lawn tennis even, being supplied for some classes of prisoners. 
He emphasised that there was absolntely nothing to support the 
statements of this officer. In fact, everything went to disprove 
them. The House, he contended, was not in possession of the 
ifacts concerning the hunger-strike, and although he had telegraphed 
to Burma he was yet without full information. He added that 
he had a petition before him from the detenues in question 
.asking for more money. This petition made absolutely no men- 
tion of ill-treatment because he believed none was meted out. 
“ There are men in this House, he concluded, who have been 
/detained under Regulation III. Let them get up and say whether 
they have been ill-treated.’’ 

The principal argument of several speakers who followed was 
-that without inhuman treatment there could have been no hunger- 
strike, but a more personal note was introduced by Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal who confessed that he had been in a jail under the 
-administration of Lieut. -Colonel Mulvany. He admitted that he 
was not ill-treated by this officer but he emphasised the fact 
that he was a strict disciplinarian. One of his main complaints 
against the restrictions under which Regulation III prisoners were 
placed was that they were denied some of the amenities of social 
intercourse. He asked why these gentlemen were in jail at all. 
Lala Lajpat Rai piquantly recalled his experiences as a political 
prisoner in Mandalay, His principal complaint was that he was 
made to go without newspapers for a period of six months, during 
-which time he was also not allowed to interview his relatives. 

Sir Charles Innes asked the House to drop the matter until 
there had been time to procure more information on the subject, 
but this did not prevent a division of 67 to 40 in favour of the 
motion for adjournment. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman’s speech was corroborated in a strik- 
ing and unexpected fashion a few days later by Maulana Shaukat 
.Ali, whom nobody can accuse of being biassed in favour of the 
-Government. The Maulana visited Mandalay Jail in order to see 
for himself how political prisoners were treated. The following 
is an extract from a public statement which he made after his 
•visit. 

We went inside, and stayed with our friends for over three 
hours. They are living in an enclosure by themselves. 
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A two-storeyed wooden block is allotted to tbeni, Tbey 
practically live comfortably. Bedding* is sufficient .. 
Enrniture, book-cases, dressing materials and otber 
conveniences are provided. Down below in partitioned 
compartments, tbe convicts looking after tbem live. 
Next to it, is tbe dining room. A new kitcben bas been 
built for tbein. Four cooks from Bengal are provided. 
There are two tennis courts in the compound. The 
Superintendent has provided a small SF'imming-bath 
with a pump for fresh water attached. All spoke high- 
ly of the Superintendent and the Jail staff. When I 
entered, they were all lying in their easy chairs. I 
am glad to report they looked cheerful and in fair 
health, I could see that my visit pleased them. They 
were all smiling and anxious to please me. I expressed 
to them my desire to break their fast. They said they 
would obey me, but I was to hear what they had to’ 
say, as they had taken a vow not to take any food unless 
their religious rights were fully recognised. They all 
felt very bitterly that their desire for performing the 
necessary pujas on holidays was treated with so much 
contempt. They told me it was not the question of 
money that forced them to take this serious step but 
the feeling that the Government was absolutely callous 
about it and wanted to humiliate them as much as pos- 
sible. This studied indifference and contempt made 
them very bitter. 

The concluding words are hardly borne out by the above extract 
and it is more than likely that political prisoners anywhere in 
the world would willingly change places with their fellows in 
India. 

The discussion on the general budget began on March the 4th 
and the detailed demands were tabled for March the 8th. It will 
be remembered that the Cawnpore Congress had resolved that 
Swarajists should vacate their seats in all legislatures failing com- 
pliance by the Government of India with the terms of the Resolu- 
tion of February 18th, 1924, which have already been noticed. As 
the date for the presentation of the general Budget drew near, it 
became increasingly clear that Pandit Motilal Nehru meant to act 
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on ttat resolution. It was also quite clear that some members, 
particularly some of the younger members of the Swaraj Party 
in the Legislative Assembly, were far from welcoming his resolve. 
On March the 6th and 7th the All-India Congress Committee met 
at Haisina, the new Imperial Capital 5 miles from Delhi, and 
confirmed the Cawnpore Resolution. 

The statement which Sir Basil Blackett, Finance Member, laid 
before the Assembly, was the most favourable which that body 
had ever considered and, indeed, was one calculated to make India 
the envy of the whole world. At the outset the Finance Member 
assured the Assembly that the cotton excise duty had definitely 
expired and he was able to follow this pleasing information with 
the announcement that the figures for 1924-25 displayed a sur- 
plus of Rs. 5,68 lakhs, or nearly Rs. 1,69 lakhs more than was 
anticipated a year ago. He explained that tke increase was main- 
ly accounted for by considerable saving in military expenditure, a 
statement which was received with applause, and in an increase 
in the contribution from the railways. Undoubtedly there were 
some who were disappointed to learn that tke relief accorded to 
the mill-owners was not to go hand in band with relief to the 
consumer in the shape of lowered customs duty on imported cotton 
goods. 

Sir Basil Blackett proceeded to review tbe year 1925-26 with 
special reference to the fall in prices which had been a feature 
of this period. He informed the House that the index figure 
had come down from 176, at the end of December 1924, to 163 
at the end of December 1925. Apart from the cotton industry, 
trade figures f« r the year had been good^ the visible balance, 
including private imports of treasure to the end of J anuary, being 
nearly Rs. 86 crores, compared with Es. 42 crores a year ago. 

Turning to revenue and expenditure, he announced that the 
gross customs receipts were Rs. 30 lakbs higher than the Budget 
figure, whereas the net receipts, more especially because of a saving 
of Rs. 20 lakhs under refunds, were Rs. 50 lakhs higher than 
anticipated in last year’s Budget. Tbe suspension of the cotton 
excise had resulted in a loss in receipts of Es. 71 lakhs, but the 
deficiency had been made up and the increase made possible by 
the protective duties and the import duty on sugar. 
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Referring to the proposed application of the surplus revenues, 
the Finance Member announced an important departure from the 
Government's usual course. This was a proposal to utilise Rs. 50 
lakhs of the amount for the formation of an Indian Archaeological 
Fund, as the Archaeological Department had found it impossible 
without being able to offer security of tenure, to train, young 
Indians as archaeologists, or to frame a considered programme for 
research and excavation. Sir Basil Blackett spoke of the project 
in enthusiastic terms, and he expressed the hope that the fund 
once started would be considerably augmented by Indian Princes 
and by cold weather visitors to India whose sense of the romantic 
is always stirred by the inspection of Indians wonderful monuments. 

Sir Basil next gave an explanation of the real improvement in 
the finances of the Government of India during the last few years 
as reflected in the figures of the Public Debt, the debt position 
generally, and in the story of the Government’s ways and means 
operations, a recital which showed that there are but few countries 
in the world in the present satisfactory position occupied by 
India. He explained that the Government intended to confine 
itself to the issue of a rupee loan in the Indian money market 
for a sum not exceeding Rs. 22 crores, 20 of which will be for the 
renewal of bonds maturing next September. Thus the net amount 
of new money required from the Indian market will not exceed 
Rs. 2 crores, which is less than the amount required to pay off the 
external debt in London. He emphasised that the whole of the 
new capital programme, amounting to more than Rs. 35 crores, 
would be financed without recourse to market borrowing. He pro- 
ceeded to outline the productive policy favoured by the Govern- 
ment to induce the investor to turn not only to gilt-edged securities, 
but also to banking and kindred productive channels. He made a 
particular reference to Post Office cash certificates as encouraging 
the investment habit, but announced that changes were in view in 
regard to this profitable source of income, as the yield of 6 per 
cent, compound interest was considered to be unduly high. Turn- 
ing to the Budget estimates for the year 1926-27 the Finance 
Member dealt at length with the figures for military expenditure 
which showed ^ reduction of Rs. 137 lakhs, as compared vnth last 
year’s Budget, thus marking a further stage -^in the advance to- 
wards the goal set by the Jnchcape Retrenchment Committee. In 
this connection he paid a wholehearted tribute to the late Lord 
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Rawlinson for tis co-operation and earnest determination to secure 
economy. 

Civil expenditure, lie explained, altliougli it sliowed an increase 
of Rs. 30 lakhs over last year, in reality was a great deal less, 
as last year there had been a non-recurring credit of Rs. 181 lakhs 
on account of the transfer of postal and telegraphic stores from 
revenue to capital. Speaking of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment as far as it concerned the revenue side, he warned the 
Assemhty that he expected a loss of Rs. 10 lakhs and an additional 
loss of Rs. 7 lakhs on the working of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department, a prophecy which constrained him to remark that he 
felt that the days of the three pie postcard and the half anna 
letter had passed beyond recall. 

Summing up. Sir Basil Blackett estimated the total revenue for 
the ensuing year at Rs. 133,43 lakhs, against an expenditure of 
Rs. 130,38 lakhs which gave a surplus of Rs. 305 lakhs, out of which 
however Rs. 176 lakhs were disposed of by the abolition of the Cotton 
Excise duty. After discussing various features of the estimates, 
he announced that the Government had come to the conclusion that 
there was no undue risk in treating the whole surplus as re- 
current, and therefore it proposed to apply Rs. 125 lakhs to the 
further reduction of Provincial contributions. Here the Assembly 
displayed an air of impatient expectancy and the Finance Member 
announced that Rs. 57 lakhs would go to Madras, Rs. 33 lakhs 
to the United Provinces, Rs, 28 lakhs to the Punjab and Rs. 7 
lakhs to Burma, a statement which delighted some and disappointed 
others. In this further concession to the spirit of the Meston 
award they saw the removal of further stumbling blocks which 
have tended to retard the progress of the reforms in some Pro- 
vinces. In essence the report of the Muddiman Committee was 
that but for provincial financial stringency the path of the reforms 
would have been easier. 

Sir Basil concluded his statement with the following words : — 

I ask those who profess unending dissatisfaction with the 
Reforms and denounce them as a sham, and the Govern- 
ment as insincere and unresponsive, does the finan- 
cial story of these three short years justify depression 
or despondency ? In that brief space we have immense- 
ly improved our financial machinery and have progress- 
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ed nearly talf-way on the road to extinction of the 
Provincial contributions, and we have reduced the Salt 
Tax and abolished the Cotton Excise Duty. For five 
years the Reformed Legislatures have been at work in 
India. It is true that weather conditions have on the 
whole favoured us, and that the level of taxation is 
still high in comparison with 1914, though not in com- 
parison with other countries. But to me it seems un- 
deniable that the association of chosen representatives of 
the people of India with the Executive Government and 
their constant interaction the one upon the other in the 
Assembly and the Council of State have enabled India 
to win through the inevitable discomforts of the period 
following the war with a measure of success that makes 
her financial position the envy of other nations and 
could scarcely have been possible without the Reformed 
Constitution. The members of this House appear to 
me sometimes to fix their attention so earnestly on what 
are called political questions as to overlook the steady 
advance towards the goal of constitutional self-govern- 
ment which is being registered day by day in adminis- 
tration and in finance. Mr. Coates, the present Prime 
Minister of new Zealand, made a confession of faith 
in a speech delivered last May soon after he succeeded 
to the Premiership, which deserves, I think the care- 
ful consideration of those who are working for India’s 
future. ‘ It may seem,’ he said, ^ that I have un- 
duly stressed the financial and administrative aspect of 
Government. My six years of Ministerial service, how- 
ever, have convinced me that intensive application of 
the principles of sound finance to every function of 
Government is ever essential in the public interest. It 
is from that solid foundation created that we can build 
the structure of our public services and enable the 

development of our country to proceed Only 

by judicious care and foresight in setting our financial 
foundations is it possible to devote the necessary atten- 
tion to all our citizens.’ 

The Government of India and this Assembly have not 
always seen eye to eye on financial questions., but the 
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record sIlo'ws tliat we liave worked togetlier, not witHont 
reward, to establisli a foundation of financial stability 
far more firmly based tban wben we began. TV^e leave 
to the next Assembly tbe task of building on those 
foundations with firm assurance, that though all the 
difficulties are not surmounted and though new 
anxieties may arise, they will not have to complain of 
our work of preparation and will find their financial 
heritage a source of strength in advancing to the solu- 
tion of the political and constitutional tasks which 
await them.’^ 

The complete text of the speech will be found in an appendix. 

Such a Budget as this was practically invulnerable and the 
skill with which it was presented clearly disconcerted the opposi- 
tion. The Swarajists, in pursuance of their decision to walk out 
of the house and have nothing to do with the Budget, took no 
part in the general discussion on it, nor did the Independents. 
Consequently the debate was a short one and the only criticism 
of any weight was one on behalf of the Bombay Government declar- 
ing disappointment with the distribution of the relief granted in 
respect of provincial contributions. The speaker wanted the whole 
question of the Meston Award to be re-opened. Field Marshal 
Sir William Birdwood, Commander-in-Chief, made a statement 
showing the immense reductions in Military Expenditure, which 
had been made in recent years. 

The debate on the Budget was resumed on March the 8th, when 
individual demands were submitted for sanction. The day proved 
•to be a memorable one. Independents and Swarajists had agreed 
to combine in rejecting the first grant and they hoped to induce 
the Government to lay itself open to attack by an united opposi- 
tion, by changing the order of the grants so that the Executive 
Council grant might be discussed first. This grant happened to 
be the 28th on the list, and Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Independent 
Party, accordingly moved that the discussion on all earlier grants 
be adjourned. 

The Home Member intimated that he was prepared to leave 
the decision in the hand of the President, but other non-official 
Indian members spoke against the resolution declaring that it 
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contained an element of surprise. They had come, they explained, 
prepared to speak upon Customs and the other subjects which pre- 
ceded the Executive Council grant, and they laid stress upon the 
Constitutional issue involved. 

The President, in ruling Mr. Jinnah’s motion out of order, 
appealed for a better understanding between the Treasury and 
Opposition benches, and pointed out that if it were really the 
desire of the House to discuss a particular grant, there was nothing 
to prevent it moving the adjournment of the debate on each pre- 
ceding grant, as it came up for discussion. Accordingly as soon 
as Sir Basil Blackett had introduced the first grant concerning 
Customs, Mr. Jinnah moved the adjournment of the discussion 
remarking that the most appropriate grant on which they could 
base their vote of censure was that for the Executive Council. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman pointed out that the Swarajists and 
Independents could satisfy their desire for a vote of censure to 
the fullest extent on the grant for Customs, on w'hich also it was 
just as easy to base a Constitutional debate as upon the grant for 
the Executive Council at this point. 

Pandit Motilal ISTehru intimated that it did not matter to his 
Party which grant came up first, as he had now decided that he 
and his supporters would abstain from a division. After two 
more speeches had been made, Mr. Jinnah’ s motion for the ad- 
journment of the Customs grant was put to a division, but was 
lost by a large majority. 

The public galleries were crowded with visitors eager to wit- 
ness the Swarajists’ withdrawal and there was much excitement 
among them when Pandit Motilal Nehru rose to make his final 
speech to the House. He said that the terms of honourable co- 
operation offered by the late Mr. Das had been contemptuously 
^rejected. He alleged that the Swarajists in the Central Legis- 
lature had shown the fullest co-operation of which they were cap- 
able. They had worked the Eeforms for 2 } years and now they 
had been hximiliated. He said that some of the noblest sons of 
India had been shut up in jails. He warned the Government that 
unless it took great care, it would find the whole country honey- 
combed with secret societies. On the conclusion of his speech 
he walked out with all his followers. 
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Sir Alexander Muddiman rose to make a brief reply. He 
deplored tbe exodus wliicli, be said, wonld not improve tbe cause 
wbicb so many well-wishers of India had at heart- He empha- 
sised that the Swarajists had entered the Councils more to obstruct 
than to construct, but he tool?: heart in the fact that whereas in 
the first Assembly they had been entirely absent, in the second 
they had remained until its life was practically ended. 

The President then adjourned the House after making an 
announcement which created a profound sensation. He declared 
that as the strongest party had vacated the Chamber, the Assembly 
ceased to retain that representative character required by the Go- 
vernment of India Act. Its province would be merely to register 
the decrees of the Government and, therefore, it was for the 
Government to consider whether this Assembly should continue 
to function. He asked the Government not to introduce any con- 
troversial legislation, as otherwise he might be forced to use the 
extraordinary powers accorded under the Act of adjourning the 
House sine die. 

The President’s remarks concerning the now unrepresentative 
character of the House naturally aroused in the remaining non- 
ofSicial members a desire for some further explanation, and a small 
deputation from these members waited on him. After a brief con- 
sultation with them, the President announced his intention of 
making a statement the next day. Accordingly, before the begin- 
ning of the proceedings on March the 9th he addressed the House 
as follows: — 

The remarks which I made yesterday have been taken by 
several non-official members of this House as a reflec- 
tion on them. It is my duty to assure them that I 
did not mean to cast any reflectio'n on them. What the 
Chair intended to emphasise was that the Govern- 
ment should not take advantage of the numerical weak- 
ness of the representatives Tof the people) in the House, 
and bring forward measures of a highly controversial 
character, except such as were necessary for the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities and the carrying on of 
the administration. I might add further that I felt, on 
reflection, that the Chair should not have made refer- 
ence to its own powers, or have used language which 
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miglit perhaps he construed as a threat to the Goyern- 
ment, but should have awaited further developments 
before deciding on my course of action/^ 

To this Sir Alexander Mnddiman, leader of the House, 
replied: — 

I confess I left the House yesterday with a feeling of pro- 
found oppression. I will add nothing to the situation 
beyond saying that your words to-day have done much 
to relieve that feeling.’’ 

There is no need to describe the further Budget proceedings in 
detail. It will be sufficient to mention only the rejection of the 
proposed endowment by 50 lakhs of Archseological Eesearch and 
a debate on a motion moved by Mr. Jinnah in connection with the 
grant for the Governor General’s Executive Council asking for 
the formation of the Statutory Commission on Indian Eeforms at 
an earlier date than 1929. 

Before the discussion on the Archseological grant took place, 
it was known that considerable opposition would be made to it 
by the Assembly. Mr. J. W. Bhore, Secretary in the Education 
Department, in a speech of uncommon interest, described the work 
of the Archaeological Department, particularly its recent discoveries 
of a Sumerian civilization going back thousands of years before 
the Christian era in Sind and Baluchistan, and asked the House 
to agree to the proposed grant of 50 lakhs to the Department. He 
was opposed by Diwan Bahadur Eangachariar, Deputy President 
of the Assembly, who said that in view of Indian poverty a sum 
of 50 lakhs could be expended in more profitable ways than the 
subsidising of Archfeology. The fate of the grant was sealed when 
Colonel Crawford announced the opposition to it of the non-official 
Europeans. The motion was negatived. 

The debate on Mr. Jinnah’s motion asking for a Eoyal Com- 
mission on the Constitution occupied two days. He maintained 
that on the whole, although there was a large section of the body 
politic which considered the Eeforms to be unsatisfactory, the 
Councils and the Assembly had offered co-operation. The Govern- 
ment’s spokesmen, from the Secretary of State downward had 
repeatedly asked for co-operation from Indian politicians as a pre^ 
liminary to the grant of a Eoyal Commission earlier than the 
statutory date 1929. Mr. Jinnah maintained that the demand 
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for the Royal Commission was backed by representatives of all 
schools of Indian opinion and he asked the Government if they 
were going to penalise the whole country because one small section 
of politicians would not yield to their demands in just the way 
which they desired. He maintained that the Legislative Assembly 
had co-operated in all important measures. He appealed not only 
to the nominated members, but also' to the non-official Europeans 
to support him in his demand for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to consider the Reforms. 

An important contribution to the debate was made by Sir Darcy 
Lindsay, who asked the Government to give Mr. Jinnah and his 
party some encouragement. He pointed out that there was much 
in common between the Independents and non-official Europeans. 
He said that he personally wcnild like to respond to Mr. Jinnah^s 
appeal, because he appreciated the good work of the Independents 
but he felt that recent happenings had again put the clock back, 
so that favourable conditions for a statutory enquiry did not exist. 
Diwan Bahadur Rangachariar, Sir Hari Singh Gour, Sir Sivaswamy 
Iyer and other leading members of the Assembly supported Mr. 
Jinnah. Sir Alexander Muddiman replied and the obviomsly deep 
feeling with which he spoke impressed the House and gave weight 
to his words. It was not right he said, to charge the Government 
with stagnation when they had undertaken numerous measxrres for 
the good of India. What about discriminating protection?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘ What about taking Companies Railways under state 
management? What about the separation of railway finance from 
general finance ? What about the debt redemption scheme P 
What about the opium policy? What about the » Royal Indian 
Navy? What about the Army?” Progressive measures relating 
to all these subjects had been introduced by Government and 
put into force. Many other similar progressive Bills Lad also 
been brought forward by the Government and rejected by the Assem- 
bly. There was no stagnation, he declared. He wondered if so 
many measures could have been passed by a popular government 
when the electorates were still illiterate. 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that Government and people 
of India owed a debt of gratitude to Sir Basil Blackett for his 
work in the Einance Department and more particularly in respect 
of the present Budget. He did not want to say anything which 
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miglit prevent tlie return of tlie Swarajists to tLe Assembly, but 
be feared tbat unless be explained tbe position there loaigbt be 
those who would misrepresent the facts. Mr. Jinnah had ashed 
for a Eoyal Commission, because he was satisfied in his own mind 
that he could succeed in getting a further advance. If that were 
not so, no Indian could ask for a Commission. But was there 
sufficient evidence to prove the necessity for an advance? The 
Eeforms had worked for five years. In the first Assembly, the 
non-co-operators were not present. They came to the second and 
were the largest group. Their avowed intention was to render the 
work of the Eeforms impossible, but they were influenced by their 
association with others. It ‘could not be said that the Grovern- 
ment provoked the breaking down of the Eeforms. On the con- 
trary they had exercised great patience in the face of great provo- 
cation. It was the duty of the Government to carry out the avowed 
policy as laid down by the Act. The non-co-operators who came 
to curse remained to bless, and at the end of a dying session, they 
walked out. 

The Eoyal Commission would ncft come to merely register the 
decrees that had been already formulated, but to examine evidence 
of co-operation. In the Central Provinces Council the Swarajists 
refused the Salaries for Ministers. On those facts, how were they 
to go to a Commission? By their work they would be judged. 
The last words had never been said, the door was still open to 
them to secure that advancement of the date of the Eoyal Com- 
mission which was so strongly desired on the conditions previously 
laid down. 

The position of the Home Member he likened io that of a 
watchman on a tower looking out at the night. The King sends 
messengers who? ask Watchman, what of the night ^^? and the 
answer I frequently have to give is : The night is very black,^^ 

How long am I to continue to give that answer? ‘When will the 
people of India enable me to say The dawn is breaking. 

The second day of the debate saw excellent speeches from 
Mr. Baptista, Sir Charles Innes and Mr. S. E. Das, Law Member. 
Mr. Baptista denounced the Swarajists^ ‘withdrawal from the 
Assembly and condemned the interference of the Indian National 
Congress in Assembly affairs. He said that India wanted a better 
constitutional machine than the one she now has, and pleaded with 
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-fclie Governineiit to conciliate tlie Swarajists. Sir Charles limes 
•emphasised the magnitude of the changes introduced by the 1919 
Act, and showed how the opportunities offered by the Act had been 
rejected and despised by the Swarajists. Mr. Das roundly declared 
that the co'-operation which the Swarajists had shown in the Assem- 
bly was not due to any goodwill but had been forced upon them by 
•circumstances They would have pursued their destructive tcjctics, 
had they been able to retain the Independents as allies. In a 
very destructive passage he showed how Pandit Motilal Nehru 
had been forced into the Cawnpore resolution because he wanted 
to prove to the world that he had not really been co-operating 
with the Government. He finished his speech with a lousing 
'Challenge to Independents, Liberals and Nationalists to get toge- 
ther and fight the Swarajists and beat them out of the field at 
the next electioiivS — a conclusion which drew loud applause from 
'every part of the House. In the end Mr. Jinnah’s motion was 
rejected by 47 votes to 31. 

This long debate ended the Budget discussion, for shortly after 
its conclusion, the guillotine fell and the remaining demands went 
through automatically. 

The foregoing discussion and the work of the Delhi Session of 
1926 is, of course, concerned almost entirely with the Legislative 
Assembly, but it is necessary to say here something about the 
work of the Council of State. It will be remembered that this 
was the first session of the newly elected Council. TiOrd Heading, 
in order to mark the importance of the occasion, opened the session 
of the Council separately. His inaugural speech contained an 
announcement of quite extraordinary interest, namely, the deci- 
sion of the Imperial Government to create an Indian Navy. 

A Departmental Committee on the reorganization of the Hoyal 
Indian Marine was convened at Delhi in February 1925 by the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State for India and the Admiralty. The following were the mem- 
bers of the Committee : — 


Prendent. 

His Excellency the late General Jjord Rawlinson, G.O.B., 
G.O.S.I., G.C.Y.O., K.O.M.G., Commander-in-Chief in 
India. 
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1. Eear-x4.diniral (now Fice-Admiral) H. W. Riclimond, C.B.,. 
R.N., late Commander-in-CMef His Majesty’s Ships and 
Vessels, East Indies Station. 

2. The Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mitra, K.O.I.E., O.B.S., Member of 
the Council of the Goyernor-Q-eneral of India. 

3. E. Burden, Esq., O.S.I., C.I.E., I.O.S,, Secretary to the^ 
Goyernment of India, Marine Department. 

4. Captain E. J. Headlam, O.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., R.I.M., 
Director of the Royal Indian Marine. 

The task of the committee was to draw up a scheme for the* 
purpose of putting into effect a policy defined as in the following 
formula : — 

The reconstruction of the Royal Indian Marine as a com- 
batant force, to enable India to enter upon the first 
stage of her own nayal deyelopment, and ultimately to^ 
undertake her own nayal defence.’’ 

Their terms of reference were as follows : — 

To prepare a scheme foi’ the re-organization of the Royal’ 
Indian Marine so as to form the nucleus of an Indian 
Navy, with special reference to — 

(i) The functions to be ultimately performed by 
the Indian Navy and methods of employment 
with a view to its undertaking those functions. 

(zi) The number and class of vessels that can be* 
maintained with the available budget allot- 
ment. 

(m) Recruitment, strength, training and conditions* 
of service of personnel. 

(iv) Relations between the higher command of Indian 
Navy, Government of India and Commander- 
in-Chief, East Indies, including the proposed 
appointment of Chief of the Naval Staff, India, 

(?;) Provision for, and maintenance of vessels in-* 
eluding the continuance, or abolition, of the" 
Royal Indian Marine Dockyard.” 
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Dealing with the functions of the new Ifavy, the Committee reported 
as follows: — 

“ By far the most important aspect of the new force in its early 
stages will he its duty as a training squadron. The 
new personnel will need to be thoroughly trained in 
gunnery, minesweeping, harbour defence and sea-man- 
ship. In this connexion we cannot insist too strongly 
on the ships of the Indian Havy becoming from the 
first a sea-going force. Efficiency and enthusiasm alike 
will melt away if the new navy remains in port, and 
practises nothing but harbour defence. A valuable ser- 
vice which we think that the Indian Havy should be 
able to undertake in the near future, will be the res- 
ponsibility for policing the Persian Gulf in peace time, 
by which means that three vessels maintained in those 
waters by the Imperial Government will be set free. 

Of the other duties at present performed by the Eoyal 
Indian Marine we consider that the Marine Survey should 
be retained, as its work in peace and war is essential to a 
fighting sea servide. 

The control of the station ships at Aden, Port Blair, 
Rangoon and in the Persian Gulf, to attend to the con- 
veyance of troops and officials, and to supervise the work 
of lighting and buoying in the adjacent waters, should 
not be a function of the new navy. The retention of 
these responsibilities would not be, in our opinion, com- 
patible with the development of a fighting force. The 
work of carrying troops can be contracted for commer- 
cially at rates which could hardly fail to be cheaper 
than the existing arrangement. 

The new service should also be responsible for Marine 
transport, at present carried out by the Royal Indian 
Marine. The cost of storage and maintenance, in this 
connection, will be a charge against the Indian Navy. 
The functions of the Indian Navy in peace time will, 
therefore, be as follows : — 

, (a) The training of personnel for service in war. 

(&) The services required by the Indian Government 
in the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf 
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(c) The organization ai the Naval Defences at Ports 

under the control oi the Indian Government. 

(d) Survey work in the Indian Ocean. 

(e) Marine transport work for the Government of 

India. 

We recommend that in accordance with its new functions 
the service should be known as the Royal Indian Navy 
and should fly the White Ensign, which is the recognised 
flag of the Naval fighting forces of the Empire.’^ 

Eor the carrying out of these functions, the Committee recom- 
mended the formation of a squadron of 4 sloops, 2 patrol craft 
vessels, 4 trawlers and 2 survey ships, together with one depot 
ship. They pointed out that as soon as the Indian Navy was able 
to undertake the work of the Royal Navy in the Persian Gulf, it 
would be necessary to add at least 2 sloops to this force. 

The Committee further recommended that Hinges Commissions, 
similar to those held by officers in the Royal Indian Marine, 
should be granted to officers in the new Indian Navy. Indians 
were to be eligible for these commissions. Other recommendations 
of the Committee dealt with the recruitment and training of per- 
sonnel, the Command of the Navy, the maintenance of vessels and 
the like. 

In his inaugural speech to the Council of State, Lord Reading, 
when making the announcement regarding the Navy, jiistlv em- 
phasised the great importance of this new departure. After he had 
outlined the above recommendations of Lord Eawlinson^s Com- 
mittee His Excellency continued. I need not emphasise to the 
Honourable Members of this Chamber the significance of this 
decision. It embodies an important principle. Thinking men in 
India have long desired the creation of Indian Navy for India 
capable of defending her coasts, her harbours and her commerce. 
That laudable ambition will now have its scope. 

Let me dwell for a moment upon two features in the announce- 
ment. To the imagination of those, who understand the tradi- 
tions of the British Empire, the privilege granted to the Indian 
Navy of the future to' fly the White Ensign should appeal with 
special significance. India by this is directly admitted at the 
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outset of lier nayal career to share in the record of the centuries of 
proTid and gallant traditions for which that Ensign stands. 

To Indians a new and honourable career of national serwice 
has been opened. The recommendation of Lord Eawlinson’s Com- 
mittee has been accepted that Indians desiring to qualify for 
Commissions in the Indian Navy should receive special facilities 
for suitable edncation in earlier years and later for technical train- 
ing in the naval profession. I look to those who elect to set ont on 
this career to use every effort to fit themselves for their task to 
foster an esprit de corps and to found here in India those traditions 
of high efliciency and courage which the pages of history com- 
memorate as the proud possession of the Navy of Great Britain.’^ 

It must be confessed that the response given to this announce- 
ment by certain sections of the Indian Press was not very encourag- 
ing, Criticism was expressed both of the scope of the new Navy 
and also of the motives underlying its creation. Much of this 
criticism was due to the tendency prevalent in part of the Indian 
press to criticise the acts of the Government merely because they 
emanate from the Government, but also much of it arose from the 
natural circumstance that a people of which many sections have no 
maritime traditions could not be expected immediately to perceive 
the vast importance of an Indian Navy, not only for the actual 
defensive arrangements of India, but also for the whole question of 
the Imperial and International status of India. It is to be hoped 
that the future will bring a juster appreciation of these things and 
in consequence a real pride in and enthusiasm for the Indian Navy* 

In the same speech Lord Reading discussed the question^ of 
India's Opium Policy, whose importance is international. This 
will be described in another place. 

One of the outstanding items on the Agenda of the Council 
was a resolution asking for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to enquire into the working of the Indian Constitution. It was ably 
moved by Mr. P. C. Sethna of Bombay who emphasised its im- 
portance from the point of view of the large majority of Indiana 
who took an active interest in politics. Mr. Sethna pointed out 
that All-India Congresses, Conferences and Federations of all sorts- 
had recently stated their views on the Indian Constitutional ques- 
tion, and he stressed the significance of the revolt of the Responsi- 
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yists from the Swaraj Party. He brought forward his resolution in 
the light of all these circumstances and of the constitutional history 
of the past five years. He declared that the present constitution 
had failed to give that training in responsibility which had been 
expected of it, not owing to the obstructive tactics of the 
Swarajists, but because it was in essence defective. He then dis- 
cussed and emphasised the unanimous and insistent demand for 
further constitutional advance and said that even if the Govern- 
ment disagreed with this demand, a Royal Commission was ihe 
best authority to decide the issue. He declared that India had 
complied with the request for co-operation. He ended his speech 
with an eloquent appeal to Britain to stoop to conquer the heart 
of India. 

An amendment moved by Seth Govind Das asked the Govern- 
ment to comply with the resolutions passed in the Legivslative 
Assembly in February 1924 and September 1925, whose provisions 
have been already noticed. An amendment to this amendment was 
moved by Mr. P. C. Desika Chari who wanted the same thing as 
Seth Govind Das but suggested that a Royal Commission should 
be formed forthwith to formulate a scheme for implementing the 
constitutional changes desired. Seth Govind Das said that he had 
no faith in Royal Commissions and asked that Parliament be moved 
at once to embody the fundamental changes envisaged by the 1924 
and 1925 resolutions in the constitutional and administrative 
machinery of India. Mr. Ramdas Pantalu agreed that the Swarajists 
had co-operated honourably with the Government, asked the latter 
for ‘‘a change of heart,^’ and wanted some guarantee of pro- 
gress on the lines desired by the Swaraj Party. 

In his reply to the main resolution. Sir Alexander Muddiman 
was at pains to show that the Royal Commission contemplated by 
the 1919 Act would certainly not come out to India with a mandate 
to introduce any specified changes into the Indian constitution. 
It would, on the other hand, conduct a searching inquest into 
Indian political conditions, form its own conclusions and base its 
recommendations on these. He pointed out that the existing poli- 
tical instihitions of India gave power and must be worked before 
any further constitutional changes could be made. 

Lala Ram Saran Das from the Punjab asked Government 
to be generous and assemble a Royal Commission at once. The 

r 2 
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Maliarajadliiraja of Burdwan, however, stressed certain present day 
conditions in India which are inimical ia immediate constitutional 
advance and repeated that the best way to get a further instal- 
ment of reforms was to work the present constitntion whole hearted- - 
ly. Mr. Khaparde, on the contrary, believed that Government 
would make a great mistake if they did nothing to meet the terms 
of Mr. Sethna^s resolution, for they would be putting a weapon 
into the hands of those whose business it Avas to create enmity 
between them and the people of India, vSir Dinshaw Wacha re- 
minded ihe Council that responsible Government implied a body 
of experienced men who could carry on the Government of the 
country and he asked where such a body was to be found in India. 
He deprecated the behaviour of those who did not try to use the 
Reforms which had been already granted, but, instead, tried to’ 
create unrest in the country. Mr. Sethna’s resolution was nega- 
tived by the Council. 

Two other resolutions whose importance can he perceived from 
a foregoing discussion on this subject, were those relating to’ the 
creation of a self-governing Tamil-speaking province and the for- 
mation of a separate Kannada Province. The former resolution 
whicli was moved by Sir C. Sankaran Nair raised the problem of 
provincial autonomy in its most extreme form and it is possible 
that its mover had not fully considered its implications. Eor its 
adoption, if for the moment one may dally with .such a thought, 
would create an Imperium in Imperio, a part of India presumably 
independent of the Indian Government. Mr. Crerar, in a speech 
whick shattered the argument of the mover of the resolution, put 
the case against it clearly and forcibly. The debate extended over 
two days and resulted in the resolution’s being uegatived. The 
resolution for the formation of a Kannada Province was mewed 
on tie day following the rejection of Sir C. Sankaran Nair’s 
resolution and was negatived after a short discussion. 

On the 17th of March the Council showed its appreciation of 
the eminent services to India of Their Excellencies the Earl and 
Countess of Reading by adopting the following motion, which was 
carried unanimously — all members standing : — 

That this Council do convey to Their Excellencies the Earl 
of Reading, Viceroy and Governor General of India, 
^nd the Countess of Reading on the eve of their de- 
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parture from India, tlie hninble expression ol the Conn- 
ciFs grateful appreciation of and beaitfelt gratitude for 
all tEat Tlieir Excellencies have done for India. 

The Delhi Session of the Legislature ended on March 25th ^vhen 
Lord Eeading went to address the members of the two Houses for 
the last time. His speech contained a giave and earnest review 
of the true character of the Eeformed Constitution in India and a 
survey of some of the elements in Indian life inimical to its pro- 
gress, and he finished with a personal message which deeply moved 
his hearers. And now,^^ he said, let me abandon political 
discussion, and for a brief moment turn to personal considerations. 
Throughout my address to you to-day the sad reflection dominates 
my mind that it is the last of these occasions. I should not be 
human if I could remain unmoved in the face of my impending 
departure from India. The memories of these years will always 
be treasured by me. I cannot refer to them without associating 
Her Excellency in these expressions of profound regret at depar- 
ture. For the moment all controversion are forgotten. I think 
only of the many acts of thoughtful kindness and sympathetic 
friendship throughout our stay in India. Inevitably my thoughts 
turn to the generous assistance Her Excellency and I have inva- 
riably received from India from Members of the Legislature and 
from all classes of the public in our labours in the cause of sufSer- 
ing humanity. Her Excellency with the true instinct of woman 
and mother has made this her special avocation, and I krow that 
she leaves grateful hearts behind her. 

While I have been in India I have always striven to labour 
for her best interests. I have regarded myself as a link with her 
imperial connection charged with a mission to advance her greater 
destinies, I have kept an impartial mind, free from tlie trammels 
of parties or interests and fully pledged to the implications of 
her particular institutions. I may not have always succeeded, for 
human effort has its limitations; but believe me that to the best 
of my ability I have never fallen short in sympathy for India 
or desire to serve her. I take away most kindly recoil editions of her 
and she will always be in my thoughts. It is in this light that I 
would wish to dwell in your hearts also — as one who did his best to 
serve India, 
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Certain developments in tlie political and communal situation 
in India since the proroguing of the Delhi Session form an epilogue 
to it so important that it demands to be written, although the 
-events to be described fall outside the period of this review. The 
-Swarajist ^ walk out ^ of March 8th fell absolutely flat and even 
the hardiest extremists of the Swaraj Press could not support it 
save by strained and unnatural arguments far more damning to 
the die-hard Swarajists than any open condemnation could be. 
Almo’st immediately, important defections took place from the 
neo-Oongress party represented by the Swarajist die-hards who had 
walked out of the legislatures, and there were ominous rumblings 
even among the remainder of the party. The leaders of the other 
parties were quick to grasp the opportunity given them by these 
circumstances and they arranged for a conference to be held in 
Bombay on April 3rd when they hoped to form a new National 
Party composed of Responsivists, Independents and Moderates. 
About 125 persons from all over India attended the Conference, 
these being fully representative of all shades of political opinion 
save the die-hard Swarajist, and non-co-operation. The confer- 
ence was presided over by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and those 
present included Sir Moropant Joshi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Mr. J. 
Baptista, Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Sir Dinshaw 
Petit, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, 
Mrs. Anne Besant, Mr. J. Ohaudhuri, Mr. Ratansey Muiarji, 
Mr. B. Chakravarti, Mr. K. Nataranjan, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, 
Mr. S. N. Malik, Lala Har Kishen Lai, Sir Chamanlal Sitalvad 
and Mr. M. R. Jayakar. These names show that the conference 
was probably the most representative political meeting held in India 
since 1921. The deliberations lasted for two days and ended in 
the formation of an Indian National party to prepare for and 
accelerate the establishment of Swaraj or full responsible Govern- 
ment in India, such as obtains in the self-governing dominions 
of the British 'Empire, with a due provision for the protection of 
the rights and interests of minorities and the backward and de- 
pressed classes.^’ It was resolved that the new party would employ 
nil peaceful and legitimate means (not including mass civil dis- 
obedience or the general non-payment of taxes) with liberty, as 
and when necessary, to resort inside the Legislatures to respon- 
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sive co-operation. It was nof easy task to discover a common basis^ 
for representatives of sncli different scbools of political thonglit 
as were present at tbe conference, and the concessions made by 
the orthodox liberals included the promotion of a movement of 
individual or group resistance to authority for definite objects on, 
particular occasions in particular localities/'' Though the con- 
ference declared that the Government of India Act of 1919 was« 
inadequate and unsatisfactory, it realised that the existing consti- 
tution should be utilised to the fullest extent, including the accept- 
ance of offices, to accelerate the revision of the constitution, ta 
ameliorate the condition of the people and to advance their interests^ 
The new Ifationalist Party decided to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for fighting the next elections. Mr. Jayakar took part in 
the deliberations but was unable to join the Ifationalist pait}^ 
until the matter had been considered by the Eesponsive Co-- 
operators. 

Pandit Motilal ITeBrn regarded the formation of tlie K^ationa- 
list Party as a otallenge to the Swarajists, and described it as 
“ a conglomerate in the first stage of geological formation.” He 
realised that he coxtld not easily afford to lose the Responsivists 
and in a speech at Lahore on April 10th he r^erred to’ Mr. Jayatar 
as his “ erstwhile comrade ” and acknowledged in a handsome 
manner the help he had received from Responsive Co-operators 
with whom, he added, he had very few differences. This was, 
perhaps, the first unambiguous recognition by the leader of the 
Swaraj Party of the seriousness of the split. Paced with the 
probability of the Responsivists definitely breaking off from the 
Swarajists, the Pandit referred to them in terms of high appre- 
ciation. After some negotiation it was decided to hold a meeting 
of the two wings of the Swaraj Party at Subarmati on April 21st- 
to see if reunion were possible. Mr. Gandhi, who had decided to- 
have a year’s rest and had taken no part in the policy or the 
working of the Swarajists or in their walk-out, was present at the 
meeting, and among others who attended were Mrs. Sarojini Haidu, 
Lala Lajpatrai, Messrs. Kelkar, Jayakar and Aney and Dr. Moonje. 
Subject to the confirmation of the All-India Congress it was agreed 
among the signatories to the agreement arrived at Subarmati that 
the response made by the Government to the demand of Pebruary 
1924 should be considered satisfactory in the provinces “ if the 
power, responsibility and initiative necessary for the effective dis- 
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charge of their duties are secured to Ministers.’^ The sufficiency 
of such power, responsibility and initiative in each province was 
left to the decision of the Congress Members of the Legislative 
Councils concerned, subject to confirmation by a committee con- 
sisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. M. R. Jayakar. G-eneral 
satisfaction was expressed at the conclusion of this agreement 
which came to be known as the Subarmati Pact. The ink on the 
pact was, however, barely dry when Mr. Prakasam, President of 
the Andhra (Southern India) Provincial Congress Committee, ex- 
pressed dissent, and said that the position of the Ccmgress had 
been compromised even more at Siibarmati than it had been at 
Cawnpore. Dissatisfaction was also expressed by several other 
prominent Congressmen. The pact was differently interpreted by 
different persons. According to one interpretation the Swarajists 
had yielded to the Responsivists, the return of the Swarajists to 
the various legislatures from which they had withdrawn would 
follow, and the acceptance of office by the Swarajists had come 
within the range ctf practical politics. This, however, was not the 
interpretation of Pandit Motilal Fehru, who came forward with 
various explanations, in one of wiicli he declared that three con- 
ditions had to be satisfied before offices could be accepted, namely : — 

(1) that the Ministers should be made fully responsible to 

the legislature, free from all control of Grovernment; 

(2) that an adequate proportion of the leveniies be allotted 

for the development of nation-building depart- 
ments; and 

(3) that Ministers be given full control of the services in the 

transferred departments. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of these conflicting expla- 
nations, there was no refutation of the admission underlying the 
Subarmati Pact, that all through the years in which efforts had 
been made to wreck the constitution, there had been in that consti- 
tution something that could be worked to India\s advantage. Ex- 
planations and counter-explanations continued and it soon became 
obvious that the battle, would have to be fought afresh at a forth- 
coming meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Subarmati 
which had been expected merely to x’egister a formal assent to the 
pact. But when the Committee met it was found that the inter- 
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pretations put upon tHe pact liad already led to complications and 
tlie climax was readied when, before the meeting, a diaft was 
put into the bands of the Responsivivsts which Mr. Jayakar 
publicly stated to be a travesty ” of the original pact and a 
complete repudiation of the terms of the same under the guise 
and in the name of clearing doubts and differences about the inter- 
pretation of the pact.’’ From that moment the split between the 
Swarajists and the Responsivists became more clearly pronounced 
than ever. The door of the Congress instead of being opened to 
let in Liberals and others has been closed for the present against 
all but the die-hard Swarajists. 

The growing strain on Hindu-Muslim relations, which has 
already been discussed, led at the beginning of April to fierce and 
deplorable rioting in Calcutta, It started in an affray outside a 
mosque between Muslims and some Ary a Samajists and continued 
to spread until April 5th, though there was only one occasion on 
which the police or military were faced by a crowd which showed 
determined resistance, namely, on the evening of the 5th April, 
when fire had to be opened. The firing was strictly controlled 
and did not exceed the barest requirements of the situation. It 
was significant that the bulk of the press had no compiaint against 
the firing, some newspapers even declaring that a severer handling 
of the situation by the police had been called for. Apart from this 
incident, the rioting was confined to sporadic street fighting and 
isolated attacks. There was also a great deal of incendiarism and 
in the first three days the Eire Brigade had to* deal wuth 110 
fires. An unprecedented feature of the riots were the attacks on 
temples by Muslims and on Mosques by Hindus, which naturally 
led to intense bitterness. There were 44 deaths and 584 persons 
were injured. There was a certain amount of looting and biisiness 
was suspended, with great economic loss to Calcutta. Shops began 
to re-open soon after the 5th, but the period of tension was prolonged 
by the approach of a Hindu festival on the 13th of April, and 
of the Id on the 14th. The Sikhs were to have taken out a pro- 
cession on the 13th, but Government were unable to give them the 
necessary license. The apprehensions with regard to the J3th and 
14th of April, fortunately, did not materialise and outward peace 
prevailed until the 22nd April when it was abruptly broken as 
a result of a petty quarrel in a street which restarted the rioting. 
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Eigliting Between mobs of the two communities, generally on a 
email scale, accompanied by isolated assaults and murders con- 
tinued for six days. During this period there were no attacks on 
temples or mosques and there was little arson or looting. Tut 
there were more numerous occasions on which the hostile mobs 
■did not immediately disperse on the appearance of the police and 
m 12 occasions it was necessary to open fire. The total number of 
•casualties during this second phase of the rioting was 66 deaths 
and 391 injured. The dislocation of business was much more 
serious than during the first riots and the closing of Mar%\"ari busi- 
ness houses was not without an effect on European business firms. 
Panic caused many of the markets to be wholly or partially closed 
and for two days the meat supply was practicalljr stopped. So 
great was the panic that the removal of refuse in the disturbed 
area was stopped. Arrangemeuts were, however, made to protect 
supplies, and the difidculty with the municipal scavengers was 
overcome as soon as the municipality, had applied to the police .for 
protection. There was a slight extension of the area of rioting, 
but no disturbances occurred in the mill area around Calcutta. 
Systematic raiding of the portions of the disturbed area, the a^'rest 
of hooligans, the seizure of weapons and the reinforcement of the 
police by the deputation of British soldiers to act as special police 
officers had the desired effect, and the last three days of April, 
in spite of the continuance of isolated assaults and murders, wit- 
nessed a steady improvement in the situation. Isolated murders 
were largely attributable to hooligans of both communities and 
their persistence during the first as well as the second outbreak 
induced a general belief that these hcroligans were hired aspassins. 
Another equally persistent feature of the riots, namely the distri- 
bution of inflammatory printed leaflets by both sides, together with 
the employment of hired roughs, encouraged the belief that money 
had been spent to keep the fight going. The Calcutta riots, have, 
unfortunately, greatly aggravated the •communal tension. This 
new intensification of [communal antagonism has found full ex- 
pression in subsequent meetings of the Khilafat Committee and the 
All-India Mahasabha. The Khilafat Conference on the 9th May, 
decided to change its creed. In future, while keeping in view the 
aim of ridding the^Holy Places and Jazirat-ul-Arab of non-Muslim 
control, it will promote the welfare of the Muslims of India in 
matters religious, educational, social, economic, and political. A 
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resolution was also passed at tlie Conference calling upon Khilafat 
organisations to safeguard tlie lives and tlie property of Indian 
Muslims and to render tliem all material and moral support 
including tlie conduct of cases in courts. Feeling ran so liigli 
at tlie KLilafat meeting that when a member referred to’ Hindus 
as brethren/^ there was an outburst from a considerable sec- 
tion of the audience who demanded the withdrawal of the word 
“ brethren and objected to its application to Kafirs.’’ On 
the other side, the working committee of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha, which met at Delhi on the 10th May under the Chair- 
manship of Raja Narendra Nath has condemned as utterly un- 
warrantable and unjust the attacks made by certain Muslims upon 
the procession of Arya Samajists, upon Hindu and Sikh temples* 
and Grurdwaras, and upon unoffending Hindus. This Committee,, 
has also attributed the outbreak in Calcutta to the inflammatory 
utterances of certain educated Mussalman speakers and publicists. 



CHAPTER V- 


The Provinces 1925^26. 

(The first appendix to tliis book contains a slight description of 
the present constitution of India, and those to whom it is unfamiliar 
will find in that appendix an explanation of such terms as 
Transfeired,’^ “ Reserved and the like, as well as an outline of 
present constitutional arrangements in the Provinces.) 

The reports of pi’evious years have shown that hitherto the 
greater part of the time which Provincial Legislatures have devoted 
to legislation has been taken up by Bills relating to local self-govern- 
ment. This was, perhaps, only natural; because local self-govern- 
ment is a transferred subject, and, of course, there is a vast amount 
of work to be done with regard to it in India. The year under 
review saw practically every provincial council still engaged with 
legislation relating to local self-government and such allied subjects 
as Primary Education, Rural Police and the like. Thus, the Ben- 
gal Council considered a G-overnment Bill, called the Bengal 
Municipal Bill, 1925, whose object wns to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to Municipalities in Bengal. After a brief discus- 
sion, leave to introduce the Bill was refused by the Council. Later 
in the year, the Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 
1925, was moved by a non-official member. This Bill had a limited 
object, namely, to amend certain provisions of the existing Village 
Self-Government Act so as to make popular control over village 
police more elective. After a long discussion this Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee. The Bombay Council had before it during 
1925 a Bill to amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act, another 
to give wider powers in the management of Municipal affairs to 
ceijtain cities, a third to amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, and 
a fourth to transfer the powers and duties of the trustees for the im- 
provement of the City of Bombay, to the Municipal Corporation of 
Bombay. These were all Government Bills, but there were also a 
number of private Bills dealing with the same subjects, village 
police receiving attention here as in Bengal. Bxirma, Madras, the 
United Provinces, the Central Provinces and the Punjab also had 
Bills before their councils dealing with local self-government. 

( ISO ^ 
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Primary Education, in some provinces, was as popular a subject as 
Local self-government, and in other provinces the question of im- 
proving Civil Courts was much to the fore. But in every province 
of India during 1925, actual legislation occupied a comparatively 
small part of the time of the Councils, the greater part being taken 
up with questions and innumerable resolutions, ranging from the 
remuneration of unskilled labourers employed on survey work, to 
the release of political prisoners and other questions of high politics. 
Many of these resolutions and questions are of a kind to stimulate 
public interest to a high degree, and, consequently, they are apt to 
occupy an amount of time quite out of proportion to their value. 
Still, they show the fierce light which beats now-a-days on all the 
actions of Provincial Governments, and any subject introduced by 
them in which improvement is desirable and possible is assured of 
attention, whilst Local Governments are kept in the closest possible 
touch with all movements of public opinion. 

In such a vast subject as the activities of the Provincial Govern- 
ments of India during the year, it is, of course, possible only to 
distinguish the main objects of these activities and study them in 
outline. The principal ^transferred’’ subjects are: Co-operative 
Societies, Local Self-Government, Education (except European 
Education and ITni versifies). Agriculture, Medicine, and Industries, 
whilst on the reserved ” side; police, law and order generally, and 
Irrigation, and University and European Education are the most 
important subjects. A survey of all these save irrigation, agricul- 
ture and industries, which will be discussed elsewhere, will occupy 
this chapter. 

The importance of the Co-operative movement in this country 
need not be stressed. It is a truism that Agriculture is India’s 
greatest industry and it is well-known that of all Indian problems 
none exceeds in importance the problem of the welfare of India’s 
rural population, whether looked at from the point of view of the 
numbers of people concerned, or of i1s inherent difficulties and wide 
ramifications. The Eoyal Commission on Indian Agriculture will 
explore thoroughly every vray in which the Government of India 
can help to improve the organisation, credit and marketing of the 
rural population, but, of course, Government action has its limits. 
The Co-operative movement with its ideals of self-help and mutual 
assistance carries on where Government action must perforce stop. 
The movement in India is now just over 20 years old and its history 
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has been one of practically uninterrupted progress. The first Co- 
operatiYe Societies Act in India was passed in 1904, and by the 
middle of 1925 the number of Societies had risen to 71,608, their 
membership to OTer two and a half million persons and their work- 
ing capital to nearly five hundred millions of rupees. 

I do not intend to give many statistics of the Co-operative move- 
ment in India, because here, as elsewhere, statistics may be 
misleading things. A mere recital of the number of societies in 
each province, their membership and capital, can give no true and 
adequate description of the present state and progress of the move- 
ment, for the only statistics of mine are those which relate to good 
societies, and perhaps the most important figures which a student of 
the Co-operative movement in India ought to study are those which 
show the overdue recoveries outstanding for each society, for from 
these the state of health of the society in question can he gauged. 
And yet an adequate discussion of these figures in the case of each 
province would only confuse tie account and obscure the general 
outlines of the work which is being done. 

Again, in the case of tke Co-operative movement, as in many 
other cases, India as a whole does not present homogeneous condi- 
tions. If the reader glances at the map of India, he will see on 
the east and in the centre an immense block of territory represented 
by Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and the United 
Provinces, where, broadly speaking, the agriculturist is a tenant 
holding his land by one form of tenure or another from a landlord. 
This means that he can only ofier personal security for any obliga- 
tion contracted by him. To the north, the west and the south are 
the ryotwari provinces of the Punjab, Bombay and Madras, that 
is, the provinces where the agriculturist as a rule has mortgageable 
rights in his land and thus can ofier real instead of personal secu- 
rity. Thus, the Co-operatiye moTement in the former group of 
provinces is faced with certain difficulties which do not appear in 
the latter group, and this general consideration should be borne in 
mind by all who study the work of Co-operative Societies in India. 
This work for example, flourishes greatly in the Punjab and Bom- 
bay, whilst recently it has languished somewhat in the Central and 
United Provinces, and though, of course, the general consideration 
which I have introduced above is not entirely responsible for the 
difference in the degrees of progress of the Co-operative movement 
in these different parts of India, it is not altogether unconnected 
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therewitli. In no province in India does tlie work of Co-operative 
Societies ‘end witk the supply of credit or with the removal of 
indebtedness. It branches out into nnmerons forms of activity 
devoted to the improvement of the general conditions of life of the 
rural population. 

In the Punjab the Co-operative movement includes thrift 
societies;, societies for compulsory education, for the supply of agri- 
cultural implements and household necessaries, silt clearance 
societies, cattle breeding societies and others. -Progress has been 
made with the organisation of marketing, and in the Lyallpur 
district, the centre of the Punjab grain trade, five co-operative sale 
shops have now been opened. Again, societies have been started to 
assist artisans, notably weavers, to organise their production. 

But the most interesting, and perhaps the most important work 
done of recent years by Co-operative Societies in the Punjab, is that 
connected with the consolidation of holding*s. The law of inheri- 
tance of both Hindus and Muslims leads to excessive fragmentation 
of holdings by splitting the latter into a number of independent 
and scattered holdings among the heirs. This fragmentation is 
attended with various disadvantages and is one of the most serious 
causes of agricultural indebtedness.^ In some cases fields are 
reduced to such an extent that it becomes impossible to plough the 
land without committing trespass. A good deal of land is wasted 
on fencings and there are constant disputes over boundaries. The ^ 
co-operative movement has tackled the problem with remarkable 
success and a large number of societies have been formed in the 
province with the object of consolidating holdings. In three years 
133 consolidation societies have been formed with 500 members, and 

35.000 scattered parcels of land have been consolidated into 4,500, 
The area thus re-striped up to the end of the year 1925 was about 

50.000 acres. Large areas which were formerly uncultivated owing 
to excessive fragmentation have been brought under the plough. 
The general effect of consolidation is to increase the product of land, 
stimulate the desire for improvement, increase rent and decrease 
causes of litigation and quarrels. In several villages wells have beer- 
sunk to irrigate land previously too split up to be worth the expendi- 
ture. In one Jullundur village, an owner who had his land Scattered 
in 200 different fields now has it in one, and five more have single 
plots where before each had over 100. 
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The Tillage of Taharpore is a striking example of what the 
consolidation of holdings has achieTed and can achieve. This 
village, comprising 3,477 hanals (a kanal is of an acre) has been 
consolidated. Its area which was formerly divided into 1,435 fields 
and 844 plots has been consolidated into 63 plots. The average area 
per plot, previously 4 kanals, is now 55 kanals. The two maps 
which show Taharpore village before and after consolidation bear 
more eloquent testimony to the value of this movement than any 
words can do. 

The Bombay Presidency is another great stronghold of the co- 
operative movement. It now has its own co-operative law, being the 
first province in India to take advantage of the powers conferred 
under the Government of India Act. The year under report saw the 
co-operative movement in Bombay spreading steadily, despite an 
unfavourable agricultural season in some parts of the Presidency. 
There was an increase both in the number of societies and in their 
working capital and the Registrar of Co-operative Societies says that 
the propaganda carried on by his department is slowly teaching the 
people the true principles of co-operation. In Bombay, the most 
important type of non-credit society is represented by the cotton 
sale societies whose transactions during the year imder report 
amounted to 53| lakhs of rupees. “ The future development of 
co-operative marketing,” says the latest report, “ especially in the 
cotton tract in the southern Mahratta country and in Gujerat appears 
.to be very promising.” 

Another noteworthy feature of the Co-operative movement in 
Bombay is its application to the problem of industrial production. 
There are in the Presidency to-day, 70 weavers co-operative societies 
with a membership of 3,000 weavers and a capital of 3 lakhs. The 
indigenous weaving industry is, in India, perhaps second in import- 
ance only to agriculture, and the application of the Co-operative 
movement to weaving, with its co-operative buying of raw material 
and sale of finished products, obviously has great scope for good. 

One of the greatest triumphs of the Co-operative Department 
of the Bombay Presidency, however, has been achieved in Sind. It 
was realised in 1917 that the existing system of forming and running 
co-opCTative societies in Sind was unsuited to its peculiar conditions, 
and therefore the operations of the Presidency Department were 
extended to this outlying part of the Province. The share model 
system was set on foot, by means of which the collection of capital 
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for tlie society is progressive. A member b'a3’'s a certain number of 
shares of Es, 20 each in the society and pays for them in instalments 
of Es. 2 per share per year. Thus it is not difficult for him to pay 
at least ten rupees a year, which means that at the end of ten years 
he becomes the owner of five shares of the value of Es. 100. When 
this idea took root, it was soon found that members wanted to go 
on increasing their number of shares from year to year, so that we 
now find a man who has paid ten per cent, for five shares in one 
year subscribing to seven shares nest year and paying Es. 14, and 
so on. This enables him to build up a capital of his own which in 
a few years suffices to meet his ordinary requirements. Some of 
the older societies in the Jamrao Canal area have now a sufficient 
capital of their own, consisting of members’ deposits and a reserve 
fund, to obviate all necessity of borrowing from outside to meet their 
current needs. Agricultural Societies in Sind now hold as their 
own nearly 42 per cent, of their aggregate working capital. 

One of the greatest features of this development of credit socie- 
ties in Sind has been the organisation of and progress made by 
central financial agencies. As long as the societies had to depend 
upon their meagre deposits and the small loans received from Gov- 
ernment, progress could not be rapid. In 1918-19 therefore, it was 
decided to organise the Sind Central Bank, At the start this Bank 
financed all the co-operative societies in Sind, but the increase in the 
number of societies and the interest taken in co-operative develop- 
ment in different districts led to the organisation of separate district 
banks, and now every district, except the small one of the Upper 
Sind Frontier, possesses a District Central Bank of its own. The 
total working capital of these districts banks is now over Es. 35 
lakhs, and as financial institutions they have acquired considerable 
popularity. 

The effects of the development of this Co-operative Movement in 
Sind during the short period of six years have been remarkable. In 
the Hyderabad and Larkhana districts, for instance, members of the 
societies have freed themselves entirely from their dependence on 
the village bania, at least so far as their current needs are concerned ; 
and in many cases societies have even redeemed their members from 
their previous debts. The immediate result of this has been an 
increase in cultivation, and an uplifting of the standard of life. 
Some members of co-operative societies now own their own ponies and 
camels, whereas five years ago they could never have hoped to be 
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in tliat liappy position. In most of these cases, if a member is 
^sked what the benefit of the society has been to him, he wiU reply 
that the securing of sufficient finance at a moderate rate of interest 
has enabled him not only to double his area under cultivation and 
to buy outright a pony or camel, but has also permitted him to 
^lace some money as a deposit in his society. 

Co-operation in Bengal has, during the year under review, fully 
maintained the progress recorded in earlier reports. Both Agri- 
*cultural and non-Agricultural Credit Societies have increased 
in numbers and membership. Besides these societies there are 
various other societies such as Irrigation Societies, Milk Societies, 
Stores and Supply Societies, Artizans’ Societies and Fisherman’s 
Societies. Schemes have now been drawn up for the organisation 
<of two housing schemes, one in Calcutta and the other in Darjeeling, 
and the Bengal Government have been approached with a view to 
determining the principles on which they will advance funds to 
.societies of this kind. 

The Irrigation and Milk Societies form a very interesting side 
*of the movement. The former carry out small local schemes of irri- 
gation and the number of societies rose by nearly a hundred during 
the year. The latter are under the Milk Union in Calcutta, whose 
chief duty is to distribute milk collected from them as well as to lend 
them money. During the last few years, milk from the Union has 
been in great demand, and it is understood that in the near future 
it will adopt the system of supplying milk in sealed bottles instead of 
'Special cans. Another very interesting development of the Co-opera- 
•tive movement in Bengal is to be found in the anti-Malarial Socie- 
ries which showed a striking expansion during the year under 
review. These societies have already done much to improve the 
public health of their localities and they are now undertaking to 
solve the problem of pure water supply by sinking tube wells in 
places where there is a scarcity of drinking water. The organisa- 
tion of health boards at suitable centres for groups of anti-malarial 
societies has also been taken up. 

The Higher Co-operative Organizations in Bengal include 
Credit Unions, Central Banks, Producers’ Unions, the Central Anti- 
Malaria Society and the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank. The 
position of the Provincial Bank is satisfactory, and it successfully 
met ihet needs, pf the . Central Societies during the year by giving 
loans, as well as by taking over their surplus. 
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The Co-operative movement in the United Provinces has Ian* 
gnished somewhat during the year, but the local Government have 
taken the matter up by announcing towards the end of the year the 
appointment of a Committee to enquire into the whole question of 
co-operation. The Committee’s terms of reference are as follows : — 

(1) to enquire into and report the reason why co-operative- 

societies in various localities have not succeeded better 
in gaining the confidence and support of the people, and 

(2) to make proposals for improving the organisation, supervi- 

sion, control, audit and financing of the movement in all 
its branches. 

The action of the Government and the efforts of the non-oflSlcial 
enthusiasts for the co-operative cause have already resulted in in- 
creasing the interest of the rural public in co-operation. 

The record of the year in the Central Provinces also is not very 
encouraging. The number of Co-operative Societies under awards 
and liquidation rose appreciably, whilst many others are reported to* 
be absolutely dormant. In some districts in the Province, the' 
movement is now in a state of suspended animation. The latest 
audit held shows the following classification : — 


Central Proyinces. Berar. 

1 

161 46 

2,193 484 

867 160 

116 2 

The only action which is likely to place the moTement on a sound! 
basis is a thorough and systematic organisation of societies. Fortun- 
ately,, all Central Banks in the Province are fully alive to the gravity 
of the situation. A large majority of banks have made a good begin- 
ning in the work of reorganisation, and in some hanks the leading 
directors are taking an active part in the reconstruction of societies 
The supreme importance of reorganisation has again been impressed 
on hanks, and recently, training classes have been held at every 
divisional centre for the purpose of instructing Government Audi- 
tors and the staffs of banks and societies, in the theory and practice- 
of Co-operative work, with special reference to reorganisation. The- 
Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies has also arranged to relieve some- 
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Government Auditors for reorganisation in the current year and 
has persuaded some banks to appoint whole-time reorganisers. 

Turning to Madras, we now see an animated scene, a gi'eat con- 
trast with the last few years. Interest in the co-operative movement 
is increasing, as can be seen from the almost continuous conferences 
of various kinds, which are held to further the progress of the move- 
ment. During the year a scheme for the reorganisation of the 
higher controlling staff was introduced. According to it the Pro- 
vince has been divided into eight circles, each under the charge of a 
Deputy Eegistrar. These eight circles are again subdivided into 24 
sections, each in charge of an Assistant Registrar. 

The expansion of existing societies and the development of the 
movement by the formation of new societies made satisfactory pro- 
gress during the year. Also, excellent results have attended the 
efforts made in Madras City to rectify bad societies. Responsibility 
for the supervision of*societies and for their primary audit is gradu- 
ally being taken over by non-official agencies. The progress made 
by societies in their trade activities has been steady though slow. 
The attempts made in certain districts to develop joint sales by 
organising a system of granting loans on the pledge of their agricul- 
tural produce have achieved some success. 

Satisfactory progress was made during the year in the organi- 
sation of labour on co-operative lines. At the end of the year there 
were 38 societies of labourers whose object was to find work for their 
members. During the year these societies secured contracts worth 
Rs. 2'81 lakhs and the work actually completed within the year was 
valued at Rs. 2*44 lakhs. 

An interesting feature of the year’s work was the organisation of 
special societies in the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts to reclaim 
the lands affected by the abnormal floods in the Cauvery in July 
1924, Seven societies were formed for the reclamation of about 
1,600 acres of land. In most cases the actual work of reclamation is 
being carried out by the society as a whole on behalf of the indivi- 
dual members. 

Another important feature of the year’s work was the formation 
of land mortgage banks. The ordinary credit societies are not in a 
position to grant long-term loans for land improvement, clearing off 
prior debts, etc. This is due not to lack of money in the movement 
but to the insufficiency of long-term money; and one of the methods 
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br whicli it is proposed to attract more long-term money is by the 
formation of tbese land-mortgage banks. During tbe year two such 
banks were started. 

There are five societies in the Presidency for members of certain 
criminal tribes. By the end of the year, these societies had 499 
members and a paid-up share capital of Es. 5,388. All these socie- 
ties have worked at a profit, the net profit earned amounting in the 
aggregate to Es. 636. There are now 43 societies exclusively for 
scavengers and sweepers employed in municipalities or unions with 
a paid-up share capital of Es. 32,244. 

The Provincial Co-operative Union conducted a training class 
during the year for the office-bearers of societies and other non- 
official workers in the movement for which purpose the Madras 
Government sanctioned a recurring grant of Es. 1,200 for five years. 
Considerable progress was made in the matter of federating local 
unions into district organizations. These District Eederations have 
as their object the co-ordination of the work of the local unions, the 
provision of an efficient and well-trained non-official co-operative 
staff, and the promotion of co-operative education and propaganda. 

The problem of cattle insurance on a co-operative basis was 
again tackled during the year. Model bye-laws were drawn up in 
consultation with the Chief Superintendent, Civil Veterinary 
Department, and two cattle insurance societies, the first of their kind 
in this Presidency, were registered. Government have undertaken 
to meet any loss incurred, subject to a maximum limit of Es. 1,000, 
by the three first experimental societies. 

In Burma the year saw an actual decrease in the number of Agri- 
cultural credit societies registered and also in membership, but this 
was due to the weeding out of unsatisfactory societies. 

Co-operative Town Banks and similar urban credit societies con- 
tinued to make steady progress and increased in number and member- 
ship. There was^also a satisfactory rise in the deposits and owned 
capital of these institutions. An unsatisfactory feature was a 
tendency for working expenses to increase. These urban societies 
have already become the potential depositories of the funds of local 
bodies, and several of the larger banks appear to be qxiite capable of 
undertaking the custody of public money on fixed deposit. Cattle 
insurance societies are confined to five districts in the dry zone, and 
share the deterioration which has attacked co-operative societies in 
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these areas. The question of opening cattle insurance societies in 
Lower Burma was studied, and a certain amount of propaganda work 
was carried out. Agricultural societies for purposes other than 
credit again showed few signs of progress or prosperity hut a little 
was achieved in the verj- important matter of the distribution of 
selected and improved seed. The unexpected recovery of the Lega- 
ing Eice Mill during the year is worthy of mention. This society 
has cleared off its debt to the firm which erected its mill, has reduced 
its previous loss to a very small figure, and has also gained local 
renown for the excellence of its milling. Among non-agricultural 
societies, a new Eangoon Dairy Society was formed, on the initiative 
of the Eangoon Corporation ; while the Pegu Eice Milling and Trad- 
ing Society again closed a successful year with a handsome profit. 

The Mandalay Provincial Bank again had a successful year. Its 
flLxed deposits increased by Es. 7 lakhs to Es. 90*59 lakhs, of which 
25 per cent, represents the money of Burmans, indicating increased 
confidence on the part of the people of the country. In view of the 
over financing of many societies in past years, the maximum borrow- 
ing limits of societies were lowered, with the result that the Bank 
suffered from the somewhat unusual embarrassment of a surfeit of 
cash, and was obliged to reduce its rates of interest on fixed deposits. 
But this action had no appreciable effect on the flow of deposits. 
Another promising symptom was the marked rise in the current 
accounts of the Eangoon and Thaton branches, amounting to approxi- 
mately Es. 1‘80 lakhs. This money is almost entirely Burmese, and 
75 per cent, of it, as required by the rules, was maintained in liquid 
form- Three new Central Banks were registered during the year 
bringing the total number up to 23. Pour of them are flourishing 
institutions managed on sound business lines and doing good work. 
Of the four most flourishing institutions the Pegu District Bank, 
which can when necessary obtain credit from the Imperial Bank 
without the intervention of the Provincial Bank or the support of the 
Eegistrar, was most prominent. 

Prom Bihar and Orissa steady progress is reported, and the 
figures for the year show that nearly a thousand new societies of 
various kinds were registered. But against these must be set the 
fact that 123 societies were liquidated during the same period, in- 
cluding the central bank at Banpur. whose principal officers were 
criminally prosecuted for mis-appropriation of funds and sentenced 
m varying terms of imprisonment. The great need of many central 
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banks is still for capable and active directors; a need wbicb is ex- 
emplified by the strong contrast between the financial results achieved 
by the different unions, and by the record of collections from the 
primary societies, which average only about 60 per cent, of the 
demand. It is a matter for satisfaction that no less than one-fourth 
of the agricultural societies are now af&liated to one or other of 
the 196 guarantee unions in the province, which are reported to 
contribute greatly to the mutual strengthening of the societies’ 
credit and the efficiency of their woiking. Interesting statistics are 
available of the large measure of success which has attended the 
movement in its primary object of relieving indebtedness. During 
the 3|- years immediately preceding January 1925 the amount of 
interest saved for the members on an average calculation is estimated 
at Es. 34,86,972, the amount of land redeemed by members at 15,000 
acres, and the land newly purchased at 10,000 acres, while the num- 
ber of their cattle has increased by over a lakh. The total indebted- 
ness of members since they joined the movement had been reduced 
at the beginning of the year from Es. 58 lakhs to Es. 52 lakhs, and 
the bulk of their debts to money-lenders had been transferred to 
societies. Many individuals have cleared themselves entirely of 
debt, while one society recently reported that this was true of all its 
members. Extravagant expenditure on ceremonials is being cur- 
tailed, while the growing tendency to settle disputes by arbitration 
exercises a check on wasteful litigation. Thrift is inculcated also 
by the encouragement of deposits in the village bank, by insistence 
on the punctual payment of kists, and by the introduction of share 
capital into village societies. An interesting development during 
1925 is the starting of an Oriya quarterly, called the Sahjog 
Samachar,” in the interests of the movement. 

Eeviewing the report of the working of Co-operative Societies in 
Assam for 1924-25 the Ministry of Education state that the year 
witnessed a further expansion and development of the co-operative 
movement in the Province. The Director of Co-operative Societies 
records a larger public confidence, an increased fiow of money, the 
penetration of the movement into areas hitherto unexplored, and a 
persistent demand for new societies. The signs are healthy and 
encouraging, and the Government regard without apprehension the 
likelihood of an acceleration of the rate of progress. The scope and 
efficiency of non-official agency is developing steadily, and a scheme 
for strengthening the official staff is under consideration. 
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Tlie progress o£ agricultural co-operation lias been rapid in tbe 
Surma ValleT, but comparatirelT slow in tbe Assam Valley. It is 
hoped that after the recent strengthening of the staff for the Assam 
Valley, the co-operatiTe movement there will receive greater atten- 
tion. Co-ordination between the Co-operative and Agricultural 
Bepartments has resulted in the distribution of improved seeds, 
manures and implements of husbandry, and in the adoption of im- 
proved methods of cultivation by the rural population. Agricul- 
tural Societies are now in a position to provide short term crop loans 
on a larger scale. 

During the year under review, useful contributions were made 
by the societies for public purposes, such as the construction of 
village roads and school buildings, the purchase of medicines for 
kala azar treatment, and the award of scholarships to deserving 
students. A cowherds’ society, the first of its kind, has been started 
in SunamganJ. 

In January, 1926, two conferences of the highest importance to 
the co-operative movement all over India were held in Bombay. 
These were the All-India Co-opeiative Registrars Conference and the 
All-India Co-operative Banks Conference. The Registrars’ Con- 
ference was presided over by Mr. H. Calvert, Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies in the Punjab, a famous authority on the subject of 
co-operation. In his presidential address he stressed the need of 
educating the Indian peasant to better things, and the necessity of 
unremitting hard work on the part of all who were interested in the 
progress of the co-operative movement. A number of resolutions, 
whose object was to stimulate co-operative activities all over India 
and to co-ordinate effort, were passed at this Conference. The 
President of the Co-operative Banks Conference was Mr. Lallubhai 
Samaldas. In his presidential speech he quoted figures which 
showed the striking progress made by co-operative banking during 
the past ten years. The Conference considered whether a Co-opera- 
tive Bank for all India was required, and if so, on what lines it 
should be organised. After some discussion it was resolved to refer 
the matter to the proposed association of Provincial Banks for fuller 
consideration. Another resolution referred to the development of 
land mortgage credit, and the assistance to be rendered by Provin- 
cial Banks in such developments. An identical resolution was con- 
sidered by the Registrars’ Conference also, and both Conferences 
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approved of the starting of Co-operative Mortgage Banks covering 
small areas* They were further of opinion that the work of issuing 
and demarcating the Mortgage Debentures can be undertaken by 
Provincial Banks or Central Advancing Agencies , provided that 
they maintain separate accounts for this department of their work. 
They also recommended that Government should recognise the deben- 
tures issued under this scheme as trustee securities and agree to 
guarantee the interest payable on debentures till redemption. In 
giving effect to this scheme they considered that it was desirable to 
confine its benefits, as far as possible, to working agriculturists. 
Other resolutions were passed at the Co-operative Banks Conference 
all with the object of improving and co-ordinating co-operative 
banking. 

There is a good deal of progress to report in Education of all 
kinds during the year. The backwardness of India in the matter 
of Education is constantly used as a reproach against the Govern- 
ment of India, but the detractors of the latter would do well to hear 
a few elementary considerations in mind. The problem of educat- 
ing India is the problem of educating almost a continent. The 
administrative effort and the financial outlay involved are enormous, 
and it must be remembered that the Indian Government is now, and 
in fact for the last two generations has been, trying to meet the 
necessities and demands of a modern progressive state with the 
slender resources of an oriental community. The almost entire 
abstention hitherto of Indian women from the teaching profession 
has been a great handicap to the progress of elementary education. 
Again, there are hosts of practical details which affect the progress 
of education in India and are forgotten by most critics of the Indian 
Government's achievements in this field. Text-books, for example, 
have to be printed in a multitude of vernaculars ; numbers of Indian 
children live on inaccessible hills or in remote little hamlets, and 
the prejudice against the education of girls is really only now begin- 
ning to disappear. These and many other similar considerations 
bear very directly on the question of educational progress in India. 
In spite of all these and many other inimical conditions, however, 
the process of educating India’s children is going on steadily, if 
slowly. And here I propose to review the year’s work in education, 
province by province, and quote figures to enable the reader to judge, 
both of what has already been achieved in Indian education, and also 
of the distance still to be travelled, before the point is reached at 
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which the proportion of literates to the total population of India will 
hear comparison with similar proportions in Western countries. 

Every province in India shows progress in education during the 
rear. Eecent progress in the Punjab may be described first, for, 
apart from the actual advance to he recorded, it calls for an observ- 
ation of great importance. The educational history of the Punjab 
during the past two or three years shows what can be accomplished 
under the much abused dyarchic system, when that system is proper- 
ly worked. Until the other day, the Punjab Minister for Education 
was a gentleman who was supported solidly by the majority in the 
Punjab Legislative Council, He was thus in a position somewhat 
similar to that of an English Minister who enjoys the confidence of 
the House of Commons. He was able to work out his schemes and 
get the consent of the Legislative Council to them. Consequently 
education in the Punjab benefited enormously during his time and, 
indeed, is an object lesson showing what might he accomplished in 
every Transferred Department in every province in India if only 
solid parties could he formed in the Legislative Councils to support 
the Ministers in charge of these Departments. 

The net increase in enrolment in the Punjab during the last four 
years aggregates 362,660 pupils. The total enrolment on the 31st 
March, 1926, was 919,649 pupils, or 77,743 more than in the pre- 
vious year. The percentage of pupils to the total population now 
stands at 4*44, as compared with 4 07 last year and 2*7 four years 
ago. If the figures for boys alone are taken into calculation, the 
percentage is 7*28 as against 6*6 in the preceding year, and 4*26 
in 1920-21. 

In 1924 the Punjab Government carried out Reforms in the 
system of secondary education with the object of securing a more 
equitable distribution of facilities between the different areas and 
communities. Already the new policy has met with great success. 
The expenditure of all Government institutions has been reviewed 
and economies have been effected. Money thus rendered available 
has been used for the expansion and improvement of secondary 
education in rural areas, and a large number of schools in these 
areas have now been placed on the grant-in-aid list. 

Primary Education, as can understood from the figures 
already quoted, is making great strides, and compulsory primary 
education is expanding rapidly. On March 31st, 1925, compul- 
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sion was in force in 25 urban and 250 rural areas; and tbe more 
recent reports of the Education Department show that the number 
of the latter now exceeds 400. The hesitant attitude of certain 
municipalities is somewhat disconcerting, especially as it appears* 
to be prompted by mistaken forebodings of largely increased finan- 
cial commitments. As the Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab has remarked, compulsion should be regarded as a guarantee 
that the money devoted to education is spent in the most fruitful* 
manner by ensuring that the boys shall remain at school long 
enough to gain a firm grasp of literacy. 

The education of girls in the Punjab has now been taken seri- 
ously in hand. Training classes have been amalgamated with some 
of the High schools for girls, a scheme which has resulted in very 
gratifying improvement. Of immense importance is the decision 
taken by the people of the Mianwali district to have eo-education in 
the primary classes. Co-education up to this stage appears to be 
the only satisfactory solution to the difficult problem of girls^ 
education dn India, and it is hoped that other parts of the Province 
will follow the example of Mianwali. The Lady Maclagan and 
Victoria Girls’ Schools in Lahore are now in a very prosperous 
condition and similar schools have been started in other important 
centres in the province. 

Professional training has a place in the march of Punjab 
Education. The Maclagan College of Engineering has entered on 
the second year of its history and the keenness of the competition for 
admission is seen from the fact that there were 350 candidates for 
fifty vacant places this year. Reports from other institutions such 
as the Eing Edward Medical College, Lahore, the Agricultural 
College, Lyallpur, and the School of Engineering, Rasul, indicate* 
that progress is being maintained. 

A very interesting feature of education in the Punjab is the- 
play-for-all ” movement, requiring all pupils without exception 
to play games regularly either during or after school hours. The 
equally novel food-for-all ” movement serves to allay undue fati- 
gue during school hours. Ajl interesting account of this latter 
movement is given by a headmaster, who writes : — 

“ During the recess all the boys fall into line and take their re- 
freshment. The food consists of gram, which is kept in water 
during the night, and is boiled and then fried in ghee, with some- 
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salt, pepper and other ingredients, in the morning. It is also mixed 
with potatoes, peas, etc., according to the season. The boys like it, 
and look forward eagerly to the food, especially those who come 
from the adjoining villages. The cost averages one pice (a 
farthing) per head per diem.’’ Another good sign is that girls in 
the schools are taking more and more to the playing of games. 

Of extraordinary interest and importance is the movement in the 
Punjab for the education of illiterate adults. On March 31st, 1926, 
there were 2,373 schools for male adults with 61,961 pupils. It is 
proposed by the Government that besides permanent and stationary 
adult schools there should be temporary night schools to spread 
education as widely as possible. As soon as the adults of an area 
have been given a reasonable opportunity of becoming literate, the 
school should be transferred to another place, where there is an 
urgent and keen desire for such instruction. Thus within a few 
years facilities for instruction should have been made available to 
a large proportion of the illiterate adults in the whole Province. 

Even more important than the establishment of adult schools 
and the imparting of instruction is the task of ensuring the retention 
by the adult of the education gained during the short school course. 
As in the case of boj^s, adults are in danger of relapsing into illite- 
racy after leaving school, unless measures are taken to counteract 
this tendency. The Government proposes, therefore, to bring to the 
knowledge of the rural population the most important achievements 
in agricultural and hygienic science, in the breeding and care of 
cattle, in the methods of combatiaag and preventing the common 
ailments and diseases, and the value of co-operation and the ele- 
mentary principles of civics and administration. The measures by 
which it is proposed to do this comprise the establishment of village 
libraries, the organisation of meetings for the reading of pamphlets 
and journals, the holding of discussions on these readings, and 
magic lantern lectures on usefxd and interesting subjects. Eor these 
lectures the Provincial Branch of the Bed Cross Society have given 
lanterns to each district. Slides for lectures and their catalogues 
are available from the Punjab Text Book Committee. 

With the development of adult education in rural areas the 
library has become a necessity. It is essential to make provision 
for general reading so that the pupils should be able to make use of 
their lately-won literacy. In some Punjab districts libraries have 
already been started in vernacular schools. In addition to the 
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works of yernacular literature the libraries will contain a number 
of pamphlets and journals dealing with matters of general interest 
and importance. The Punjab Text Book Committee is a great help 
to such libraries and supplies many useful books, pamphlets and 
journals to them free of charge. It is anticipated, therefore, that 
in the course of time the night school will give way in importance 
to the village library which should become the centre of village 
intellectual activity. 

In Madras the main features of the educational adnunistration 
during the year ending March 31st, 1925, were appreciable in- 
creases in the number of public institutions, in their strength, and 
in the total expenditure on education. This expenditure is borne 
by public and private funds to the extent of 56 per cent, and 44 per 
cent, respectively. 5*2 per cent, of the total population of the 
Presidency are now under instruction, but only 2-1 per cent, of the 
girls are being taught in schools. In 1924 the Madras Government 
caused an elementary education survey to be undertaken with a view 
to increasing facilities for primary education. The survey has been 
completed and is now under consideration. Another survey has 
now been appointed, this time for secondary education, with a 
special officer to conduct it who will prepare a programme for the 
expansion of secondary education and also examine the present 
system of grants-in-aid to aided secondary schools. Also a 
representative Committee on secondary education consisting of 
those engaged in teaching in high schools and of certain managers 
of high schools, has been appointed to examine the present system 
of secondary education, with special reference to the line of demarc- 
ation to be drawn between elementary and secondary education, and 
the possibility of classifying the curricula of middle and high 
schools according as a school prepares pupils for practical, for 
higher, or for collegiate education. 

Female education showed a notable advance during the year 
under review. The number of girls’ schools intended solely for 
Indian girls rose from 3,050 to 3,220 and their strength from 208,727 
to 220,073. There were during this year 460,364 girls attending all 
grades of schools against 430,583 in the previous year. There were 
36 women studying medicine, whilst one was studying in the Law 
College at Madras. 

A noteworthy feature of the Madras Government’s educational 
policy is the attempt to improve Moplah education, A special 

q2 
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siiperyising staff lias now been sanctioned by tbe Government to 
look after Moplab education and during tbe year the total number 
of public scbools intended for Moplabs increased from 661 with 
51,292 pupils to 865 schools with 63,642 pupils. Even the remote 
Laccadive Islands have their schools, but it is, perhaps, not very 
surprising to learn that the inhabitants of the Islands do not at 
present take any great interest in education. 

Bihar and Orissa until quite recently suffered under the reproach 
of backwardness in education, but of late years, the Provincial Gov- 
ernment has been striving with considerable success to remove this 
reproach. In the last four years the percentage of the male popu- 
lation receiving instruction in education institutions has risen from 
3*92 to 5*29; and 35*1 per cent, of the Indian boys of school-going 
age are now attending school, as compared with 27*8 per cent, three 
years ago. Particularly rapid progress was made during the year 
ending March 31st, 1925, in which month the total number of 
pupils (boys and girls) under instruction was 999,687 — or nearly 
100,000 more than the highest figure previously recorded in the 
history of the province. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa drew up some years ago a 
regidar programme for the expansion and improvement of primary 
education to be completed gradually over a course of ten years. 
Although approved in 1919-20 the programme could not be carried 
out owing to financial stringency, and the district boards were left 
to do as best they could. Now that circumstances have changed 
considerably, this year’s provincial budget being a surplus budget, 
the local Government have announced their definite desire to provide 
elementary education in the first instance up to the lower primary 
stage for all boys or at least for as many as must be educated before 
compulsion can be applied. This percentage has been taken at 80 
and the necessary orders have now been issued. 

The extra cost of the programme is approximately Rs. 93 lakhs 
or Rs. 74 lakhs according as education is or is not made free. How 
this extra money is to be raised is a difficult question. The district 
board electorates at present resent the idea of extra taxation, but 
the Government emphasise that they can only be co-sharers in 
responsibility with the district boards and their subordinate bodies 
in this matter of extension of primary education. The district 
boards arc even unwilling to be given the power of raising funds 
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themselves, and the only hope of immediate progress seems to lie 
in the new unions now being formed under the Village Administra- 
tion Act which have the power to raise taxation for expenditure on 
primary schools. The Government trust that when district boards 
are unable to provide funds, the unions may agree to levy cesses 
for education. 

Towards the close of the year, important orders were passed 
regarding the administrative re-organisation of the Education 
Department in the Province. Certain powers hitherto vested* in 
the Director of Public Instruction have been delegated to the divi- 
sional inspectors, who have also been relieved by the further devo- 
lution of powers on district inspectors and on the managing com- 
mittees and headmasters of high and first-grade training schools. 
The offices of district inspectors have been strengthened, and in one* 
division the experiment is being tried of freeing these officers from 
the intermediate control of the divisional inspector and placing 
them directly under the head of the department. It has been deci- 
ded also to appoint a Deputy Directress of Public Instruction to* 
deal with female education, and to increase the number of assistant 
inspectresses, while the existing posts of inspectress will be abo- 
lished. A proposal to award two State scholarships every year for 
the study of scientific or literary subjects in England, in place of 
the two existing scholarships, which were only filled up as vacan- 
cies occurred, was sanctioned. 

In the Central Provinces the number of pupils during the year 
ending March 31st, 1925, rose from 353,140 to 362,153. This in- 
crease was shared by every class of institution except the recognised 
girl schools and special schools, where the numbers fell by 91 and 
297 respectively. Much valuable work in secondary education , was 
accomplished by the High School Education Board, which was 
brought into being during the previous year by the High School 
Education Act. The Board provided regulations, laid down the 
subjects of the High School Certificate Examination, arranged for 
the preparation of syllabuses in Agriculture and Botany, made re- 
commendations for encouraging manual training, and for the first, 
time conducted its own High School Examination. 

The number of recognised primary schools rose from 3,948 to- 
8,966 and of the pupils attending them from 242,943 to 245,597. 
The Central Provinces Government in this respect complain that 
certain local bodies are still prone to confirm untrained teachers and 
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to pay their teachers less than the prescribed minimum salaries, a 
practice which is bound to militate against present efficiency and 
future improvement. Slow progress was made in the introduction 
of compulsory primary education. Schemes were sanctioned for 
10 villages in the Akola District and for the Buldana Municipality, 
and were submitted for a number of other municipalities and for 
about 70 villages in other districts. Eemale Education showed no 
marked improvement over previous years. The proportion of girls 
who completed the school course is still too low, and difficulty is 
sometimes experienced in obtaining teachers for the Anglo-Verna- 
cular Middle Schools and candidates for training as teachers for 
primary schools. A very satisfactory feature of the year in the 
Central Provinces was the increase in the number of pupils belong- 
ing to the depressed classes, and it is very encouraging that 1,256 
pupils of these classes attended Middle Schools and 49 attended 
High Schools, this being an increase of 527 attending Middle and 
High Schools during the year as compared with the previous year. 

Bengal also made steady progress during the year — a progress 
shared by all forms of education; primary, secondary professional, 
technical, university and female. During the year, the total num- 
ber of educational institutions in the province increased by 1,172 
to 57,173. The progress in female education is particularly en- 
couraging, as the number of recognised schools of all kinds for 
Indian girls rose from 12,961 to 13,494, i.e., by 4d per cent., and 
the number of pupils attending them increased to well over 305,000. 

On account of the refusal of the Legislative Council to vote the 
salaries of the Ministers, the Ministry of Education was dissolved in 
August, 1924, and His Excellency the Governor had to assume 
charge of the Department under the Temporary Administration 
Eules. Owing to the political activity of the Swarajists, the sala- 
ries of the inspecting officers were refused by the Council. This 
created a temporary set-back in the educational administration of 
the province, temporary because the necessary provision was 
restored in the supplementary budget of the year under report. 

A revised curriculum for maktabs (indigenous Muslim Schools) 
on the lines of that for the primary schools was approved by the 
Provincial Government during the year under review. The Muslim 
community of Bengal has for nearly a century looked forward to the 
construction of a special college for Muslims in Calcutta. With a 
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view to the establishment o£ such a college, a plot of land was 
acquired some years ago but the project was held up by financial 
stringency. The proposal was revived last year by Mr. Pazl-ul- 
Haq, then Education Minister, and funds for the establishment of a 
first grade college for Muslims in Calcutta were voted by the Bengal 
Legislative Council. The foundation stone of the College was laid 
by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal on 9th December 1924, 
and it is hoped to open the College before the end of 1926. 

The United Provinces, unfortunately, were unable to report 
much progress in female education during the year ending March 
31st, 1925. Primary Schools for girls iiicreased by 36, but the 
enrolment in them fell off very slightly during the year — ^the 
decrease being due to a slackening of effort on the part of District 
Boards. Intermediate Colleges for girls remained during the year 
at the same level as the preceding year, both as regards the number 
of colleges and the number of students. In other kinds of educa- 
tion, however, the province has good progress to report. The 
number of schools and pupils, in both primary and secondary educa- 
tion, increased during the year, and considerable progress was made 
by Municipal Boards in the introduction of compulsory primary 
education for boys in municipalities. During the year six muni- 
cipal boards introduced compulsion on the terms proposed by Gov- 
ernment, i,e,, provided the total contribution made by Government 
to the municipal boards does not exceed 60 per cent, of the total 
cost, the Government undertake to pay two-thirds of the extra cost 
involved, including the cost of remission of fees, and also the total 
cost of bringing the minimum pay of the teachers employed in boys’ 
vernacular schools up to the standard of pay prescribed for district 
board teachers. A very encouraging feature of this side of educa- 
tional work in the United Provinces has been the manifest progress 
which has been made by the great majority of the boards which 
have introduced compulsion. Improvement has been particularly 
noticeable in the staf&ng and equipping of the schools. Another 
noteworthy feature of education in the United Provinces is the atten- 
tion being given to the depressed classes. The district boards in 
the province at the end of the year under review maintained 777 
schools for the depressed classes with an enrolment of 23,030, as 
against 687 schools, with an enrolment of 22,943, in the previous 
year. Reports from a number of boards show that the depressed 
classes have begun to realise the value of education and that there is 
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less objection now tban formerly on tbe part of tbe biglier castes to 
tbe admission to scIlooIs of children from tbe depressed classes. 

In Bombay, of late years, very great attention bas been paid to 
education and tbe progress of the Presidency during the past decade 
has been impressiTe. In 1916-17 Bombay stood 4th in the list of 
provinces as regards the proportion of boys attending schools, and 
second in the case of girls. By the end of 1922-23 Bombay had 
risen to the first place for both boys and girls. This very satis- 
factory progress was continued dij-ring 1924-25. The number of 
primary schools for boys increased by 309 and the total number of 
girls under instruction in primary schools rose by 3,680 to 170,414. 
It is clear, of course, from these latter figures that there is need for 
considerable progress still, before female education in the Presi- 
»dency can be said to be in a satisfactory condition, but there are 
indications of a general awakening among the masses of the need 
lor the primary education of girls. At present nearly 75 per cent, 
of Brahmin girls are attending primary schools, whilst amongst the 
depressed classes the percentage is less than 2. The Government 
of Bombay have taken the education of the depressed classes seriously 
in hand and have issued orders that no disabilities are to be imposed 

the children of these classes in any school conducted by a public 
.authority in its own or in a hired building, and that where schools 
are held in temples or in hired buildings from which the depressed 
classes are excluded, other arrangements should be made without 
delay. There have been difficulties in a few places, but on the whole 
the orders have been accepted without very serious protest and in 
a few villages in which the school meets in a temple, the villagers 
have erected a shed for the children of the depressed classes. 
Scholarships, too, have been founded for them by the Government 
which is also paying great attention to the education of children 
belonging to jungle and hill-tribes. The problem of the education 
of the Bhils is being studied. 

The numbers of pupils reading in the Secondary Schools in- 
creased by 6 per cent. A committee has been appointed to enquire 
into the system of Secondary education and the result of their 
investigation is awaited. A new Primary Education Bill providing 
for the introduction of compulsion at the instance either of local 
authority or of the Government of a local authority or of the Gov- 
^ernment is now before the Legislative Council. The improvement 
in the provincial finances will enable the Government to continue 
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the progress recorded, but unless the local tax-payer is willing to- 
make sacrifices, progress can only be spasmodic and slow. The 
example of the villages in Barpeta subdivision which have volun- 
tarily imposed on themselves a small cess for the improvement of 
their school is, the Government trust, a good omen. 

Many important questions connected with education were taken 
up during the year or after its close, namely the increase of grants- 
to aided institutions, improvement of the pay of the subordinate 
educational service, the question of rates of fees in the Government 
and aided schools, the reinstitution of a public examination at the 
close of the Middle School course, the reorganization of Sanskrit 
education and a further consideration of the system of Muslim 
education. 

A very interesting and important development was the inaugu- 
ration in November 1925 of free and compulsory education in two 
wards of Bombay city. The two wards P and G in which the 
Compulsory Education Act has just been applied for a beginning,, 
comprise an area of 13-2 square miles out of a total area of 24 square 
miles for the whole city of Bombay, i.e,, a little more than half of 
the city. In beginning the application of compulsion in these two 
wards, therefore, the Municipal Corporation has tried to solve the 
most difficult part of the problem of illiteracy. Not only is the 
area very vast, but it comprises most of the poverty, backwardness 
and illiteracy of the city. There are about 60 mills in these two 
wards, and the population is almost wholly composed of mill-workers 
and their families. Included in the population are also Manga- 
rudi, Bhil, and other criminal tribes employed as day labourers 
by the Development Department and the Improvement Trust on 
their several schemes. It only needs to be mentioned that the 
benefits of |ree and compulsory education have been extended even 
to the children of the latter classes for the magnitude and difficulties- 
of the task which the Municipality has undertaken to be appreciated.. 

The preliminary census of the two wards showed that there were 
about 36,000 children under 11 years of age, of whom only about 

6.000 were already attending school, and it was estimated that over 

10.000 boys and girls between the ages of 6 and 11 years had to be 
provided for and brought under the scheme of compulsion. 

There were already 43 primary schools in the two wards and all 
of them were fairly popular, but it was evident that they did not 
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attract aurtliing like tlie full strengtli of tlie school-going children 
of the locality. One reason why the existing schools did not attract 
a considerably larger number of children was their location in 
central situations not within easy reach of the children of poor 
parents living in out-of-the-way places. This difficulty has been 
very successfully met by the Schools Committee’s locating the new 
schools at the very doors of the chawls and huts inhabited by the 
industrial population. 

Fifty-three new schools will be opened in the two wards in addi- 
tion to the 43 existing schools. Of this number 3T schools have 
been opened already, and the results achieved by them are already 
most encouraging. The schools are being rapidly filled by children 
of all sorts and conditions, both boys and girls. What are desig- 
nated Call Boys ” have been employed by the Schools Committee, 
whose duty it is to visit every chawl and hut every morning, collect 
together children of school-going age and bring them to the schools 
nearest to their habitations. The employment of these Call Boys ” 
m meeting with remarkable success. Within two days^of the in- 
auguration of the scheme, some of the 37 newly-opened schools had 
an attendance exceeding 60 children. 

The most remarkable feature of the introduction of compulsion 
in this part of the city is that it is providing a solution of the 
untouchahility question in schools automatically and without any 
fuss. No distinction whatsoever is made between the children of 
the untouchables ” and those of the higher classes. They are 
recruited freely and admitted into the schools without any demur 
from any quarter. 

Steady progress characterised all branches of education during 
the year in Burma. The number of pupils in recognised schools 
increased in every stage of instruction, and the problem of finding 
sufficient qualified teachers to cope with the increase in pupils was 
insistent, particularly in view of an apparent disinclination of 
Burmans to undergo training as teachers. This shortage of com- 
petent instructors probably accounts for the general decline which 
appeared in the year’s examination results. Some remedy for this 
difficulty was sought during the year in raising the pay of teachers 
in vernacular high schools, and of the senior masters of Government 
schools. There was a considerable advance in the number of girl 
pupils, particularly in the secondary schools; and a gratifying 
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increase in tlie number of girls undergoing training as teacbers. 
Tbe year was further marked by a revision of the State Scholarship 
Scheme, by which between 6 and 12 scholarships are awarded 
annually on the result of a competitive examination and by the 
appointment of six local boards to award school and apprentice 
stipends. The report of the Vernacular Education Committee was 
presented during the year, and effect was given to some of the 
Committee’s recommendations. But the more important matters 
dealt with in the report, which is a testimony to the difldculty of 
educational problems in Burma, were still under the consideration 
of Government at the close of the year. 

There is very little of importance to report in regard to Indian 
Universities during the year, though the management and func- 
tions of existing universities, and proposals for a number of nlew 
universities attracted much attention in the press. The constitution 
for a new University, called the Andhra University, in the South 
of India, was finally sanctioned during the year and the institution 
is expected to come into being some time in the summer of 1926. 
During the year, also, the Madras University began to function in 
a reconstituted form governed by the new statutes and ordinances 
prepared by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. E. M. Macphail, who had 
been vested with special powers for the purpose. 

The long standing controversy over the location of the Patna 
University has now been finally settled. New College buildings, 
hostels, laboratories, and university buildings, are to be erected 
near the town of Patna. Twelve lakhs of rupees have been provided 
for the acquisition of land and other preliminary work. The whole 
scheme is estimated to cost 30 lakhs. Building for the Nagpur 
University has now been started by the Government of the Central 
Provinces. A College of Science has been sanctioned at an esti- 
mated cost of eleven lakhs of rupees and the main university build- 
ing is under construction. The building will cost about two lakhs 
of rupees, towards which Messrs, Tata and Sons have made a 
generous donation of one lakh. 

Several universities have extended their educational activities. 
Rangoon, for example, has opened courses in forestry, engineering, 
geography and geology. Delhi has established Law Classes, Nagpur 
has affiliated the local Agricultural College, and Benares has added 
no fewer than five professors and several assistant professors to the 
staff. 
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Before leaving the subject of Education, it is necessary to say 
something about European Education in India. The Domiciled 
European and Anglo-Indian communities in India show a keen 
appreciation of the value of education up to the high school standard. 
The aims of European education now-a-days tend to diverge some- 
what from province to province. In Bengal, for example, there is 
a growing tendency to suggest that courses in European schools be 
Brought into substantial conformity with those of Indian Schools, 
so that they might be affiliated to the local university. On the other 
hand, the Punjab Government has decided to continue to relate the 
work of European schools to the Cambridge Examination. It is 
unfortunate that very few European scholars in India go on to the 
Universities — a fact which gives rise to a serious consideration. As 
Indianisation in the different services progresses, the openings for 
the employment of Europeans in them must correspon^ngly 
contract. Hitherto railways and government departments have 
absorbed large numbers of domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 
but these numbers are bound to diminish in the future. The 
learned professions have so far not been very popular with Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians, but there is no reason why they should 
not be so in future. The boys and girls of these communities should 
be encouraged, in order to fit themselves for the conditions of life 
in modern India, to regard university education as their normal 
objective, and to turn their attention to the professions and to busi- 
ness rather than, as in the past, almost exclusively to Government 
service. 

Local Self-government has had a chequered career during the 
year. Some Local Governments report that the rural units of local 
self-government have worked more satisfactorily than the muni- 
cipalities, whilst in other cases the reverse is true. It is very 
interesting to note that, with few exceptions, the politics of members 
^of self-governing units have not affected very obviously their work 
-on the boards and municipalities — Swarajists and Non-co-operators 
having played their part in the self-government of their localities. 

During the year under review there has been no marked im- 
provement in municipal administration in Bengal. The Local 
‘Government reports that chairmen and vice-chairmen are often so 
burdened by their private affairs that they are unable to devote 
-sufficient time to their public duties, a circumstance which led to 
n lack of supervision over municipal officials of all grades who are 
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often underpaid, and, in consequence, not very competent. This, 
no doubt, accounts very largely for the unfavourable financial posi- 
tion of many municipalities. There is a general low incidence of 
taxation resulting in an income which in most cases is quite in- 
adequate for the improvement of sanitation, primary education, 
roads, water-supply and the like amenities, although it appears that 
a considerably increased and properly distributed assessment would 
not bear hardly on any of the municipalities. Any suggestion for 
enhancement of assessment is usually met by strong opposition from 
the public, and the Municipal Commissioners, aware of this, fear to 
lose their support at the next election by advancing any such pro- 
posals. For similar reasons they do not exercise the powers con- 
ferred on municipalities to enforce the payment of taxes. The total 
of arrears for the whole province rose during the year to more than 
13 lakhs of rupees. It is satisfactory, however, to note that there 
are some municipalities which insist on the regular payments of 
taxes, whilst in other places rate-payers themselves are taking action 
to improve this state of affairs. 

The administration of District Boards by non-official chairmen, 
on the other hand, was generally satisfactory during the year. The 
majority of the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen evinced a keen interest 
in the discharge of their onerous duties, which, involving, as they 
do, much touring and supervision, can only be adequately done at 
the cost of some sacrifice in private affairs. Financial stringency 
still to a great extent hampered the work of District Boards, and it 
is clear that with an expenditure that amounts to only four annas 
per head of the population concerned, endeavour can touch only 
the fringe of necessity. On the one hand, there is a constant demand 
by the public for a higher standard of development in education 
and communications, whilst on the other hand, the prevailing un- 
bealthiness of the country calls for greater attention to water-supply, 
sanitation and medical relief. With a normal income that is almost 
stationary, Boards can concentrate on any one scheme only at the 
cost of diverting funds from projects that are no less urgent. Yet, 
in spite of financial difficulties several District Boards have opened 
numerous centres for the treatment of malaria and kala-azar, while, 
in some districts, grants have been made to assist co-operative anti- 
malarial societies. Some Boards, having come to the conclusion 
that the provision of drinking water is a need of paramount im- 
portance, have largely increased their expenditure for that purpose. 
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TJp to the present no means of augmenting the resources of Boards 
to any considerable extent has been devised, but some hope of im- 
provement in matters financial may lie in the extension throughout 
the districts of Union Boards, which, when they reach the stage of 
being willing to impose local taxation to meet the elementary needs 
of the villages, may possibly lighten the burden now resting upon 
District Boards. One of the chief obstacles to the formation of 
Union Boards hitherto has been the quite baseless belief that under 
their regime taxation is compulsory. 

With a public unaccustomed to the idea of local taxation it has, 
therefore, been found desirable in places where strong opposition 
has been encountered, not to press for the creation of Union Boards. 
It has also been found that for the preliminary work of winning the 
confidence of the people, it is essential to have Circle Officers on the 
spot, and that little can be effected if officers are not appointed until 
after Boards have been constituted. In spite of these causes making 
for delay, the introduction of Boards progressed during the year 
and although the majority of the Boards are still reluctant to apply 
the powers of levying taxation with which they have been invested, 
others, especially in the Dacca and Burdwan Divisions, have done 
so with good results. Much depends on the character and personal- 
ity of the President and, where these have made themselves felt, 
the work done has been most satisfactory. Where Union Benches 
and Union Goiiits have been formed, they have disposed of a satis- 
factory amount of minor criminal cases and civil suits, and have 
proved popular with the villagers. Union Committees which 
number 100, did little work and many of them are almost moribund. 

In Bihar and Orissa, considerable progress was made, during 
the year, under the Provincial Administration Act of 1922. More 
than 100 Union Boards and 80 Judicial Panchayats were constituted 
in the various villages of that province. During the summer, an 
important conference was held in Ranchi which was attended by the 
chairmen of almost all the District Boards in the province. Its 
chief object was to bring about a closer co-operation and a better 
understanding between Government and the non-official chairmen 
regarding the various problems connected with the expansion and 
improvement of primary education. It was felt that a personal and 
informal discussion of this and other matters might do good, and 
there is reason to hope that the conference succeeded to a great 
extent in this object. 
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Tlie Provincial Administration Eeport lays stress, however, on 
certain very grave features in the administration of Local Self- 
government in Bihar and Orissa. One of these features is the 
influence of Congress politics on the administration of local bodies, 
and another is the prevalence of personal feuds among the members. 
In some places, servants of District Boards and Municipalities have 
been pressed to clothe themselves in Khaddar, and in some schools, 
hymns, ostensibly patriotic but anti-Government in spirit, have 
been prescribed to be sung each morning. Absorption in politics 
has not infrequently led to the neglect of administrative business, 
and ii is reported that in January 1925 the Municipal Commissioners 
of Patna City failed to meet because their chairman was occupied 
in Congress affairs. In the previous year the chairman and vice- 
chairman, of this muncipality, both Swarajists, had tendered their 
resignations, but were induced by their political supporters to with- 
draw them. Early in 1925 the growing opposition to their financial 
proposals and the increasing confusion of municipal affairs brought 
about by the existence of rival factions, led them to resign again, 
and this time their resignations were effective. Matters went from 
bad to worse, until in May the residents of the West End, who 
include most of the leading professional men of Patna, indignant at 
the heavy rates which they were called on to pay and the absence of 
corresponding municipal amenities, started a movement for the 
separation of Bankipur from Patna City and the division of the 
present municipality into two bodies. This agitation gatherdd 
strength during the remaining months of the year, and at last 
bifurcation was freely canvassed as the only alternative to 
supersession. In December the matter was formally brought up 
before the municipal board in the form of a resolution; and, when 
the advocates of bifurcation were defeated, twelve of the commis- 
sioners resigned. 

On the other hand, more hopeful signs are not altogether want- 
ing, When the district board of Saran voted an address to a Sadhu, 
who* had just emerged from two years' imprisonment for sedition, 
the chairman, himself an extremist, declined to support the motion 
or to lend his motor-car for the occasion. Many of the addresses 
presented by the local bodies to Mr. Gandhi, when he visited this 
province, scrupulously eschewed all reference to politics. An in- 
teresting development took place in the Muzaffiarpur district board 
towards the end of the year. The Swarajists had obtained a clear 
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majority at the last election and Itad put in tlieir extreme members 
as the board^s executive. Now, the right wing, resentful of the 
abuse of their position by the extremists, particularly in the matter 
of giving contracts, has broken away and joined forces with the 
nominated and European members, thus securing a majority on the 
board. 

In illustration of the factious quarrels which have done much to 
paralyse the transaction of ordinary business, it may be mentioned 
that the commissioners of Deoghar municipality filed a suit against 
their chairman on purely personal issues, while a private feud 
among the commissioners of Madhupur culminated in a resolution 
calling on the chairman to resign. The prosecution of these de- 
moralising quarrels has absorbed most of the time and fervour 
that should have been spent in the administration of public affairs. 

As in Bengal, the reluctance to incur unpopularity by increasing 
taxation is still a serious bar to progress and is responsible for the 
financial embarrassments under which some municipal boards are 
now labouring. Sanitary arrangements are among the first to suffer 
from a decline in the efficiency of local administration, with obvious 
effects on public health. 

In Madras, the restoration of the finances of district and taluk 
boards engaged the attention of the Government during the year. 
In a number of districts, district committees consisting of the 
Presidents of district and taluk hoards, the local Collector 
District Magistrate) and Treasury OfiS.cer, framed normal budgets 
for a number of local boards in various districts and these were 
considered by the Government. Local bodies now maintain banking 
accounts for their elementary education funds distinct from the 
account relating to their general funds. The compilation of the 
accounts of taluk boards is now done in the offices of the district 
boards and the Government pay to each district board a subsidy to 
meet the cost of Accountants. Early in the year Government ordered 
that local bodies must not overdraw their accounts in treasuries. 

The privilege of electing their President was extended to two 
more district hoards and to four taluk hoards. 

With a view to improve communications in villages, the Govern- 
ment granted Es. 6-25 lakhs to local bodies for that purpose, the 
condition being that each body should ordinarily contribute a sum 
equal to the grant for that district. It is interesting to note that 
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tke amount thus allotted for the improYement of village commu- 
nications was granted from the remission in the provincial contri- 
bution to the imperial exchequer. The movement to establish 
panchayats in villages so that the villagers may manage their own 
affairs appears to be gaining strength. During the^year over two* 
hundred new panchayats were formed under the Madras Village 
Panchayat Act (1920). 

In Assam, the chairmen of municipalities are, as a rule, taking 
a keen interest in their duties, and during the year a much larger 
number of meetings of municipalities were held as compared with 
the previous year, but the average percentage of attendance of 
members fell off a little. Eecently the question of increasing the 
finances of local bodies has much exercised the Government of Assam 
and during the year some slight progress was made in this direction. 
The average incidence of taxation per head of population rose from 
Es. 2-14-1 to Es. 3-0-1, i.e., by about 2d. a head, whilst the total 
income of the municipal bodies increased from Es. 8,36,324 to^ 
Es. 8,85,390, that is, by about half a lakh. There are now sevem 
municipalities in debt to the Government, but all are solvent and 
the liabilities are not heavy. The accounts of seventeen muni- 
cipalities were audited by the Examiner of Local Fund Accounts 
during the year. His report showed that in some places there is a 
need for stricter supervision and closer adherence to Accounts Eules. 
In certain municipal accounts irregularities were found whilst there 
were cases of misappropriation of public money in two muni- 
cipalities. There is little to report concerning the working of local 
boards in Assam during the year. Two district boards asked for 
official chairmen to be nominated whilst one elected a non-official 
for the first time. The number of non-official chairmen is now 12 
as against 13 in the previous year. As in previous years, they con- 
tinued to spend a large percentage of their free income on 
education — ^no less than 27 per cent, being devoted to this object. 
The opinions of all the members were invited on the possibility of 
increasing their resources but no unanimity was displayed, and only 
a small minority were in favour of increasing the local rate — ^the* 
only course likely to provide a really substantial increase in income. 
The other new sources of income proposed, such as taxes on vehiclea* 
in rural areas, fees for monopolies of public motor traffic, and the 
leasing of road-side lands, would yield but little. The number of 
Village Authorities rose from 204 to 219, and they continued to do^ 
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good TTork particularly in the Assam Yalley. The question of 
amending the Assam Local Self-Government Act is now before the 
Provincial Government. In the Suima Yalley the Tillage Author- 
ities are apparently regarded by the local boards as mere disbursing 
agents and are now denied any semblance of independence. The 
whole question of village organisation is, however, under the consi- 
deration of the Government of Assam. 

In the Central Provinces the chief features of the period under 
review were the reconstitution of municipalities under the Muni- 
cipalities Act of 1922, and the completion of the reconstitution of 
district councils and local boards under the Local Self-Government 
Act of 1920 throughout the province. The rules governing the 
constitution of the Central Provinces municipal committees were 
sanctioned early in 1924-25, and subsequently elections were held 
in almost every municipality. Everywhere large numbers of elec- 
tors are reported to have recorded their votes, and it is clear that 
the wide extension of the franchise effected by the new Act has 
stimulated interest in municipal elections. In Berar the rules under 
the new Act were not sanctioned till the close of 1924-25; but 
elections have since been held in most of the municipalities, the 
reconstitution of which will be completed early in 1926. The local 
board elections in Berar were remarkable for the sweeping victories 
gained by rural non-Brahman candidates. This has resulted in 
the election of large numbers of members with little or no previous 
experience of local self-government ; but on the other hand as a body 
they are reported to be less suspicious of the help and sympathy 
of Government of&cers than some of their more politically advanced 
predecessors. Moreover, under the new Act each member of a local 
board is required to reside in his constituency ; this is bound to have 
valuable educative results in rural areas, and to keep the boards 
more in touch with local needs and problems than was possible under 
the old system. 

A falling off in attendance of meetings was a common feature of 
all local bodies during the year. This, however, was due not so 
much to a lessening of public interest as to the pre-occupation of 
members^ with the approaching elections. The number of meetings 
held by municipal committees was again excessive, the' cause being 
the general reluctance of committees to delegate powers to oflftce- 
bearers or to sub-committees. The relations between almost all 
local bodies and Government oflScers were very satisfactory, and 
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tke work of tke year was mucli less influenced by party and political 
considerations tban in tbe recent past. 

The income of both municipal committees and district councils 
was practically the same as in 1923-24, in spite of increased Govern- 
ment grants. In the case of municipalities this result was unex- 
pected in view of the favourable trade conditions of the year, and, 
though partly due to the effect of plague epidemics on octroi and 
other receipts, was mainly due to the failure of many committees to* 
collect their taxes. The expenditure of all local bodies largely 
increased, and consequently their closing balances showed consider- 
able reductions. In the case of municipalities there were large 
increases in the expenditure on water-supply, education and dis- 
pensaries, and in that of district councils on education, civil works 
and dispensaries. Progress in the introduction of compulsory edu- 
cation was slow, but many local bodies have been at work on the 
preparation of schemes, which give promise of considerable develop- 
ments in the future. But it must be emphasised that any progress 
in this direction, or in sanitation or public health, must depend on, 
the use by local bodies of the wide powers of taxation conferred 
on them under the new Acts, and on the prompt collection of taxes. 
There are signs of a growing realization of these facts, particularly 
among the district councils, five of which introduced new taxes or 
tolls during the year. Steady progress was made in the transfer of 
local dispensaries to the control of local bodies; in municipalities 
28 out of 74 and within the jurisdiction of district council 
64 out of 106 local dispensaries had been transferred at the end of 
1924-25. The reports of the Examiner of Local Fund Accounts 
again disclose, particularly in the case of municipalities, an in- 
creasing number of financial irregularities and an increasing delay 
in the disposal of Audit objections, and they comment strongly on 
the large volumes of arrears of taxes and the neglect of important 
financial rules. In this feature of the working of local self-govern- 
ment there is an obvious menace to its future progress. 

Towards the end of 1924 a Local Government Advisory Board 
was instituted with the object of bringing members of the Legislative 
Council and the general public into closer touch with the adminis- 
tration of municipalities, notified areas, district councils, school 
boards, circle boards and hospital committees. The Advisory Board 
consisted of six elected members of the Legislative Council and four 
members nominated by Government under the Chairmanship of the* 
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Minister in charge of Local GoTernment. No fresh elections 
occurred during the year, and the personnel of district councils 
and circle hoards therefore remained unaltered; with the result 
that the same shortcomings were wisihle in the matter of accounts. 
These bodies consist for the most part of agriculturalists, traders, 
teachers, etc., who have never been accustomed to accurate account- 
ancy in their private concerns; so that it is not unnatural to find 
them, in the present early days of local administration, displaying 
an attitude of indifference, and even at times of hostility toward 
the processes of budgeting and audit. The accounts of three-fourths 
^of the district councils were found to be unsatisfactory; a matter 
which only a longer experience can be expected to remedy. On the 
other hand, these local bodies have displayed an increasing interest 
and intelligence in their administration, which augur favourably 
for the future. Tillage headmen continued to take no important 
place in these local self-government organisations. 

The most important event in the year in Bombay, undoubtedly, 
is the failure of the scheme for reclaiming a portion of the Back- 
Bay. By the beginning of 1926 it was clear that the completion 
^of the original scheme had become a financial impossibility and the 
Government proposed to complete only three of the 8 blocks which it 
was proposed to reclaim under the original scheme. The main 
reason for the failure of the latter was stated by His Excellency 
•the Governor of Bombay in his address to the Bombay Legislative 
‘Council on February the 22nd. During the post-war boom, land 
in Bombay sold at prices never heard of before. The Back-Bay 
-scheme was based on estimates of pre-war prices of land. Had the 
demand for land continued, the scheme must have been a great 
financial success even on largely increased estimates. As the whole 
question of the Back-Bay scheme is still a matter of controversy, it 
is not possible to say anything more about it here. 

In the Punjab increasing efforts are being devoted to improving 
the working of district boards and to measures calculated to make 
their proceedings of real practical value. Efforts are also being 
made to expand their incomes, for, although they are very gene- 
rously treated by the Punjab Government, the latter has its own 
^problems of growing expenditure to face. The working of muni- 
cipalities in the Province gives rise to certain criticisms in the 
Provincial Administration Report for 1924-25 w'hich says that there 
US reason to believe that the disposal of business by many com- 
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mitiees is far from satisfactory, and that even if arrears of business 
are not allowed to accumulate, this result is only avoided by rushing 
important matters through without proper consideration after 
devoting quite unnecessary time to matters of perhaps comparatively 
trivial importance. Where the right type of man is available and 
is willing to spare the time and energy required of a member of a 
local body, the local administration functions with moderate success ; 
^7here siich men are not available or are unwilling to play their 
part in local affairs, the administration effects nothing. 

The Eeport further complains that the amount spent by local 
bodies on roads was clearly inadequate, not only from the point of 
view of communications, but also from that of public health, and 
that no attempt is made by Committees to enforce model bye-laws 
where they exist. The report of the Local Audit Department again, 
reveals grave financial irregularities on the part of local bodies, 
due largely to the inefficiency of the staff employed. The Punjab 
Small Towns Act provides for the small towns of the Province a 
simpler form of administration than that provided in the Punjab 
Municipal Act and in all 104 small towns have now been consti- 
tuted. There is a large and useful field for the activities of 
panchayats under the Village Panchayat Act, if properly worked, 
but so far very little has been accomplished. 

Local Government in the United Provinces during 1925 presents 
no very remarkable features. The end of the year brought also the 
end of the first term of the non-official district boards. Headers of 
past numbers of this report will remember that district boards in 
the United Provinces have been completely de-officialised and some 
comments on their working during the past three years may, there- 
fore, be of interest. Naturally no final judgment can be passed at 
present on the degree of success achieved by the new policy towards 
district boards, which has only been operation for three years, but 
the experience now available reveals one or two disquieting features. 
The Boards have made hardly any real efforts to overcome the finan- 
cial difficulties which have faced them during these years. “ So 
far runs an official report '' no board has had the courage to 
enhance the local rate, and only a few have taken the preliminary 
step of imposing the tax on circumstances and property, the yield 
of which is too small to make an appreciable improvement in the 
board’s position. Yet the incidence of taxation is remarkably low. 
As a result, the effort to balance the budget has led to excessive 
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economy oTer sncli important matters as road repairs and dispen- 
saries. Metalled roads wMcli haYe now been transferred to district 
boards for maintenance, are often in a deplorable condition; tbe 
floods of 1924 only accelerated tbe rapid depreciation wbicb was 
already proceeding. Some boards bave drawn on tbe fntnre by 
applying to current needs balances accnmnlated for other definite 
objects, closing balances baye progressiyely decreased, and tbe sale 
cf investments bas brought only temporary relief at tbe expense of 
future income.” It is hoped, however, that wider experience will 
enable much improvement to be made over this state of affairs. 

A brighter picture is presented by tbe Municipalities, whose 
total income bas risen appreciably and who depend far less on gov- 
ernment aid than do tbe district boards. Their work also compares 
more than favourably with that accomplished by tbe rural boards. 
Compulsory primary education bas been introduced, electrical 
installations have been arranged, and water supplies have been 
generally improved. But there is still much scope for improvement 
in measures of public health and medical relief. 

Village Pancbayats have still to justify themselves. They have 
been most successful, perhaps, in their exercise of the minor sanitary 
powers allotted to them, and the general conclusion to be drawn is 
that, at the present stage, the Panchayat movement can be better 
served by weeding out bad pancbayats rather than by opening new 
ones promiscuously. New Pancbayats should only be opened when 
the material available is good and local conditions are such as to 
hold out a promise of success. 

A very slight acquaintance with conditions in India will reveal 
the almost insuperable difficulties in the way of the improvement 
of public health. Hardly anywhere in the vast country are modern 
sanitary arrangements possible. Outside the larger towns, almost 
the only doctors to be found are those in Government hospitals and 
dispensaries. Malaria and hookworm are regular features of the 
life of many millions of Indians population, whilst plague, kala- 
azar, and cholera are endemic in some parts of the country. The 
most elementary principles of hygiene are unknown to scores of 
millions of people in India, and to vast numbers of others, they 
would, if known, appear, if not irreligious, at any rate fantastic. 
It might seem, therefore, as though purely Governmental action 
could do nothing more than touch the fringe of the problem pre- 
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sented by sucb conditions as these. Yet year by year the Provincial 
Public Health Departments get a little deeper into the problem, 
improving sanitary conditions in one place, extending hospital 
facilities in another, and teaching children in schools, and parents 
in co-operative societies, on rural boards, or in adult schools, the 
elementary and more easily understood notions of hygiene. 
Arrangements for reporting the outbreak of infectious diseases are 
steadily improved and researches into the causes of their genesis 
and extension are undertaken* It may, perhaps, be dijQScult for 
a Provincial Government to say definitely at the close of a year that 
the public health is better than it was at the beginning, but as one 
studies the reports and figures year by year, one sees that, after all, 
progress is being made in this vital subject. The general death 
rate, and the mortality among babies shrinks decimal point by 
decimal point. Areas which have been ravaged by plague are at 
last declared free from the scourge; great fairs and places of pil- 
grimage are less and less frequently the scenes of outbreaks of 
cholera or typhoid. Nothing is more striking to an oficer who 
returns to a district where he has not served for ten or a dozen 
years, than the increase in hospital facilities, the scale on which 
quinine and other beneficial drugs are distributed free or at quite 
uneconomical prices, and the improvement in the medical arrange- 
ments generally of the district. Some provinces like Bihar and 
Orissa try to introduce public health organisations into rural areas 
with the assistance of district boards, others encourage municipal- 
ities and other local authorities to instil water-supplies, and so on. 

Practically every province in India reported that the health of 
its people during the year under review was generally good. Bengal 
reports steady progress in the development of preventive measures 
t*gainst kala-azar, malaria and cholera, through the agency of 
•voluntary organisations — ^a most satisfactory feature. There, such 
bodies as the Anti-Malarial Societies provide an adjunct of immense 
value to the efforts of the official Public Health Department and 
set an example to the whole of India. Assam also reports progress 
in the fight against kala-azar, and during the year important 
lesearches were made in the improvement of the treatment of this 
disease by using organic salts of antimony. In both Bengal and 
Assam, schemes for the cheaper supply and wider use of anti- 
cholera vaccine have been developed. In the Central Provinces 
unremitting campaigns have been waged against rats, and during 
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the year two centres for anti-rabic treatment were opened. In 
Bihar and Orissa arrangements were made during the year for the 
better supply of febrifuge, for the treatment of kala-azar, leprosy, 
and yenereal disease, and an anti-rabic centre will be opened at 
Patna when the Medical College there is in full working order. In 
Burma compulsory vaccination has been extended to more rural 
areas and a new appointment of Hygiene Publicity Officer was 
created as an experiment towards the end of 1924. 

Hitherto we have been discussing the work of the provinces in 
the nation-building departments, properly so called. Co-opera- 
tion, education, local self-government and public health, all have 
the most intimate relations with, and reactions on each other. 
Even the necessarily brief account of the co-operative movement 
contained in this chapter shows what co-operation has already done 
for India’s rural population and what immense potentialities it has 
for the future. Before the Indian peasants who, it must be remem- 
bered, are 75 per cent, of India’s population, can take much interest 
in anything outside the daily round and the imminent task of wrest- 
ing a living from the soil, the crushing burden of debt under which 
practically every one of them now lives must be lightened, and the 
ravages of disease which weaken them and cause in the aggregate 
immense economic harm, must be checked. Then only will they be 
able to send their children to school long enough to let them acquire 
an education which will make them better able than their parents 
to grapple with the circumstances of their lives and raise their 
standard of living. With increased education will come some 
realization of what self-government means and what it can do not 
only for their immediate locality but for the whole nation. It is 
in these cells of the body politic that a true national spirit can be 
fostered- When men see their children gaining demonstrable 
benefits from the schools kept up by local authorities, and when they 
themselves benefit by the efforts of those same authorities in bringing 
light and water into their houses, and roads into their neighbour- 
hoods along which they can drag their produce economically to 
market in carts, instead of taking it painfully and expensively on 
their own heads or on the backs of bullocks and donkeys, then they 
will begin to realise what community of effort can do for them. 

There is another department of Government activity in which 
the united efforts of all sections of the public are vitally necessary 
for success. This is the Police Department, and the maintenance' 
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of law and order generally. Tlie Listory of tlie Indian Police re- 
mains to be written, but wben it is written, one of its most striking 
features will be tbe extent to wbicb the success of purely govern- 
mental efforts depends on the old traditional Village Police, who 
are not police in the modern sense of the word, but are the servants 
of the village community charged with simple duties of watch and 
ward and giving information to the officers of Government. This 
feature of Indian Police Administration is stressed by all police 
regulations, commissions and committees, from Warren Hastings’ 
Regulations of 1772, which was the first real attempt to grapple 
with the police problem in British India, down to the Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Indian Police of 1902-03. The present 
Constabulary Police System in India is highly centralized on a 
provincial basis. Such Municipal and Rural Police as exist in 
British India are merely bodies of watchmen, and investigation and 
other Executive Police functions are the work of the Government 
Police. The basic unit of police organisation is the Thana or 
Police-Station. Now there are rural police stations in India with 
jurisdictions almost as large as some English countries, with staffs 
of not more than a dozen men. It is obvious, therefore, that for 
information, and assistance in investigation, and watch and ward, 
the Government Police must rely to an almost unlimited extent on 
the village officials, and the closer the contact and co-operation 
between these latter and the regular police, the more successful is 
the police working, and the more satisfactory is the general state 
of the police station jurisdiction. 

Indian society contains many potentially criminal elements 
which need only opportunity to come to the fore. Most villages of 
;any size have their Badmashes, i.e., bad characters, who are known 
to turn their hand to theft, burglary, or even more serious crimes 
when circumstances permit. There are many criminal and wan- 
dering tribes in India, who, from time immemorial, have lived by 
the same sort of nefarious arts as were practised by Gipsies in 
Europe until a generation or two ago. Even men of good families 
of the squireen ” type are frequently fotind as leaders or members 
of dacoit gangs, i.e., gangs who commit burglaries and robberies 
with violence. The growth of communications in India, particular- 
ly of railways, has greatly facilitated the cominission of certain 
kinds of crime. For example, members of a criminal tribe in 
.Rajputana can come up into the Punjab, commit a dozen burglaries 
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and he back again in Rajpiitana witbin tbe week, leaving no trace 
of tbeir identity bekind them. In fact, the criminal elements in 
Indian society are pressing all the time on the police administra- 
tion, and whenever circumstances permit, they break throngh it 
and cause havoc in the area exposed to them. The Indian peasants, 
and also many members of the professional and landed classes, do 
not as a rnle bank their savings. They put them into the form of 
gold and silver jewellery for their wives, or bury them in hard cash 
in some secret places in their houses. Dacoit gangs have rough and 
ready methods of finding out these hiding places, and for the un- 
fortunate victims, a robbery or dacoity is what the failure of his 
bank is to a middle-class Englishman, Also, police enquiries into 
crimes may cause immense dislocation in village life. Sometimes 
large numbers of the able-bodied population of a village have to be 
present for days at a time at the scene of investigation, and the 
subsequent trial of the case means still further loss of time and 
often a long Journey to the district headquarters, at a time, perhaps, 
when it is vitally necessary that all available hands should be 
ploughing the fields or reaping the harvest. 

Speaking at a Durbar at Kasur in the Lahore district in July 
1925, Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the Punjab, made some very 
notable comments on this subject. He showed how the movements 
of politics are to the man in the field more sound and fury. His 
interest is in domestic things, and in the fall of the rain, the growth 
of his crops, and the welfare of his bullocks. He wishes mostly to 
be left alone in security to carry out his rustic occupations. The 
Durbar at which Sir Malcolm spoke was held for the purpose of 
distributing rewards to members of the Lahore Police and of the 
public of the Kasur sub-division, who, during the preceding months, 
had co-operated with each other to such an extent that the very 
name of Kasur had become one of ill-omen to all law-breakers. 
Under the stimulus of the District authorities, villagers had formed 
themselves into watch and ward parties who had gone out boldly 
at night, had met and fought with gangs of dacoits armed with 
lethal weapons, and had taken numbers of them prisoners. The 
record of brave deeds performed by villagers and police was one 
which would do credit to any community in the world, and a grim 
exposition of what police work means, even in the capital district 
of the province, was afforded by the sight of a widow walking up 
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to take from Sir Malcolm’s liand a reward earned by ber busband 
wbo bad been killed in an encounter witb dacoits, 

So, to tbe nation building activities of local Governments must 
be added Police Administration, because tbe protection of life and 
property in tbe lonely and widely scattered villages of India is tbe 
basic condition for progress of all sorts. If a peasant’s bullocks 
are stolen or poisoned, or if tbe gold and silver ornaments wbicb 
represent tbe marriage expenses of bis children are taken from bim, 
be is a ruined man. For bim there can be no hope of getting out 
of tbe money-lender’s clutches and be must perforce sink deeper 
into debt. An outbreak of violent crime means death and injury 
for numbers of breadwinners, imprisonment for tbe offenders, and 
ruin 'for their families. 

During 1924, tbe latest year for wbicb figures are available, 
while crime in India, particularly violent crime, was appallingly 
rife according to Western notions, almost all provinces reported a 
continued receding of tbe wave of crime wbicb swept India in tbe 
years immediately following tbe end of tbe War. Tbe Central 
Provinces, for example, report that cognizable offences, that is, 
offences for wbicb police can arrest without warrant, showed tbe 
lowest number since 1916. Bombay was comparatively tranquil; 
murders, robberies, dacoities, house-breaking, cattle theft, all show- 
ing a decrease. 

In tbe United Provinces immense gangs of dacoits, some 
hundreds in number, were finally rounded up during 1924 and 1925 
by the police, who thus removed an intolerable burden from a large 
part of the province. The Bengal Government reports a general 
improvement in the state of crime, the diminution in the number 
of thefts and burglaries being particularly noticeable in that pro- 
vince. Tbe police concentrated their efforts on areas where crime 
was rife, and in the Dacca District, for example, vigorous action 
taken against dacoit gangs practically stamped out dacoity in that 
area. Revolutionary crime has been quiescent during the year 
owing to the operation of the Bengal Ordinance. In the Punjab, 
action was taken against a number of bogus Banks witb results 
which must be of great economic importance, for the province has 
long suffered from bank and other forms of swindles. During 1925, 
too, the Punjab Police started an organised enquiry into the com- 
mission of burglaries in the province, and, in co-operation with the 
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Police of the United Proyinces, taye now undertaken a campaign 
against cattle-thieyes on the adjoining marches of the two proyinces, 
A gang of dacoits which had terrorised the Central Punjab, parti^ 
cularly the Lahore District, for some weeks was destroyed by the 
concerted action of villagers and police. Burglaries and dacoities, 
in which firearms are regularly used, are still a grave menace to the 
welfare of the Punjab, but the Police are steadily crushing it and 
continuous improvement may be hoped for. In Burma, unfor- 
tunately, the state of affairs is less satisfactory than in other pro- 
vinces. During 1924, the figures for robbery and dacoity were the 
highest ever recorded, and the number of reported violent crimes 
was 55 per cent, in excess of that of five years before. In Bihar 
and Orissa the latest figures available show no special features*. In 
Madras, schemes for the improvement of the staff for the investiga- 
tion of serious crime and provisions for the reformation of criminal 
communities have recently met with some success. 

A noteworthy feature of Indian crime at the present time is the* 
forging of currency notes. This is one of the most serious problems 
which faces the police administration of every province in India. 
Some of these forgeries are extraordinarily good, and some of the 
work of a Punjab gang recently deceived even expert examiners. 
The old currency notes for Es. 10 and Es. 50 were almost identical 
in appearance, and one gang of forgers, rounded up by the Punjab 
Police in 1924, had made the alteration of the figure 10 into the 
figure 50 its speciality. The Criminal Investigation Departments 
of. the different provinces are continually breaking up gangs of 
note-forgers, and police reports from all over India show that the 
work of these criminals is becoming continually more dangerous 
and difficult. 

Railway Police all over India reported during 1925 considerable 
improvement in various features of their organisation and conse- 
quently greater success in dealing with railway crime. 

One of the most pleasing features of recent police reports is the 
growing appreciation by the public of the work which the police 
do on their behalf. A small Committee, under the Presidentship* 
of an ex-judge of the Punjab High Court, toured the Punjab during 
the cold weather of 1925-26 to enquire into the possibilities of 
improving police administration and still further reducing corrup- 
tion. "Witness after witness asked that existing bo$lies of town. 
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watclimen miglit be replaced by regular police, a spontaneous and 
striking testimony to tbe real feelings entertained towards tbe police 
as opposed to tbe rbetorical attacks on tbe force wbicb are apparently 
regarded as cle rtgiiew in some quarters. Tbe latest report of tbe 
Police Administration in Bihar and Orissa, for example, guves a 
number of specific cases in wbicb tbe public bave expressed tbeir 
gratitude for good police work, and tbeir admiration for acts of 
bravery performed by police officers. Tbe latest report from tbe 
Central Provinces also mentions growing cordiality in tbe relations 
between police and public, and tbe same is true of other provinces. 
Wbat can be accomplished by co-operation between tbe police and 
tbe public we bave already seen in our discussion of tbe Kasur 
Durbar and another notable case, again from tbe fighting Punjab, 
deserves to be mentioned here. In March 1926, a gang of trans- 
border desperados from tbe Kbyber Pass descended on Hassan- 
abdal, a town in tbe Attock District of tbe North Western Punjab. 
Tbe district authorities bad already arranged for concerted action 
between tbe Police and tbe martial villagers of tbe district in tbe 
event of just such an emergency as this. Tbe arrangements worked 
well. Police and villagers came up with tbe gang and killed five of 
them, an action wbicb will undoubtedly stop transborder raids in 
those parts for many a long day. 

It is greatly to be desired that this growing co-operation and 
good feeling between Police and Public should extend itself to- 
members of tbe legislatures, both Central and Provincial. Police 
is a Reserved Subject, but every Budget debate of every provincial 
council in India shows wbat influence tbe Provincial legislature can 
exercise over police administration. In most provinces cuts in 
police expenditure bave been made as tbe result of resolutions moved, 
and criticisms passed, upon police working. Complaints in tbe 
councils against tbe police are assured of speedy enquiry and action 
where necessary. Tbe prevailing view, among many educated 
Indians, of tbe Indian police as a tyrannical and corrupt body, is 
to some extent a survival from tbe days before 1861 when tbe present 
Indian Police came into existence. Before that day there were a 
large number of ill-organised, ill-supervised, and inefficient local 
police forces, whose members did, undoubtedly, commit many 
ofiences against tbe public whom they were supposed to protect. 
Tbeir malpractices were exposed in tbe report of tbe Madras 
Torture Commission of 1855, and within recent years stories taken 
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from tliis report have been quoted against tbe present police, wbicb 
is jnst as reasonable as reproacliing tbe Metropolitan Police with 
tbe sbort-comings of tbe old Watcb, or tbe modern Prison Commis- 
sioners witb the atrocities denounced by John Howard. Of course, 
the Indian police are not free from faults, any more than any other 
police force, but the exploits which earn for its members the coveted 
Sing’s Police Medal show the morale of the men composing it, 
and the quality of the investigation work reported year by year 
testifies to the great possibilities of its professional competence. 
Every year, numbers of officers and men of the Indian Police lay 
down their lives to protect the people committed to their charge, 
and the people themselves, though unvocal, are not ungrateful. In 
the United Provinces, ten police officers were killed, twenty-one 
were wounded, and twenty-five contracted a fatal disease whilst on 
duty during the twelve months ending with April 1st, 1926. In 
the Punjab during the same period, four were killed, thirty-four 
were wounded, and one died of disease contracted in the discharge 
of his duties. These figures are a measure of the work of the Indian 
Police and a testimony to the staunchness and devotion of its mem- 
bers. When a police force consists of such material as this, it is 
only commonsense to temper criticism with sympathy and under- 
standing, for, the higher-mettled the men criticised, the more 
readily will they respond to fair and reasonable criticism, and the 
greater will be the benefit both to themselves and the people whom 
they serve. In these days there is a continuous demand for economy 
in expenditure on police as on other departments of government 
activity, but it must be remembered that economy and efficiency are 
not necessarily convertible terms. In every Province in India, 
recruits have to be taken off the square and out of the Lines Schools 
to perform the duties of trained men, because the numbers of the 
district police are in nearly all places inadequate to the many duties 
which they have to perform. This is a point which, in common fair- 
ness, should be borne in mind when criticisms are made either of the 
efficiency or the discipline of the Indian Police. 

In last year’s report an account was given of the Cawnpore 
Uommunist conspiracy case. In so far as it has clearly affirmed the 
criminal character of all activities — however, ill-conceived and 
futile — ^that are directed towards the subversion of the State, the 
judgment in that case has probably done much to discourage active 
oraganising work of the kind for which M. N. Roy’s confederates 
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were tried and sentenced. On the other hand, there has been 
constant evidence throughout the year of sustained efforts to dis- 
seminate propaganda designed to create a revolutionary spirit 
among the masses with the same ultimate object as before, namely, 
the overthrow of the entire existing social and political system . In 
one of the printed manifestos which he has had widely distributed 
in India, Boy disowned all belief in the popular concept of revo- 
lution as a thing of bombs, revolvers, and secret societies ; individual 
outrages were as futile as A.cts of the British Parliament; it is the 
rebellious masses alone which can bring about a great socio- 
political convulsion in India. Generally speaking, it would appear 
to be towards the spread of such doctrines among the Indian masses, 
more particularly the industrial workers, that the efforts of Boy 
and his employers have been chiefly directed. The usual means 
employed have been the sending into India of considerable quanti- 
ties of communistic literature, specially designed for consumption in 
this country, and intended for widespread distribution. China, 
as well as Europe, has been occasionally used as a base for the 
despatch of material of this description. Occasionally also, com- 
munications are addressed to Labour or other organisations and 
even to private individuals. Eor example, during the 6th Session 
of the All-India Trades^ Union Congress held at Madras in January 
1926, two telegrams were received from Moscow containing blatant 
Communist propaganda, and urging the necessity for the linking up 
of the Trades^ Union Congress with the Trades* Unions of the 
U. S. S. R. In all these directions there has been more activity 
than the immediate results achieved would appear to repay. 
Efforts, too, have been made to influence the course of Indian labour 
disputes by remittances of money or by promises of moral suppqrt 
to the strikers ; but here again, the success of these manoeuvres has 
not been manifest, at least on the surface. The need which the 
Communists have long felt of a Press of their own in India has, 
during the recent months, been met by the publication in Bengal 
of a paper entitled Langal (Plough), which champions the rights of 
labourers and workmen on the usual lines. The success of this 
venture from a commercial point of view appears to be extremely 
doubtful, and it will probably be this consideration that will, in the 
end, decide whether the Party are able to continue the paper or not. 

The year 1924 was further noticeable in that it witnessed the 
open establishment at Cawnpore of a society known as the Indian 
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Communist Party. The founder and organiser of this body was one 
Bhakta, who considered that the Judgment of the Lower 
Court in the Cawnpore case had settled that to have faith in Com- 
munism was by itself no offence, the conviction of the accused being 
due to their treasonable designs against the State ; thus the fear of 
the law against Communism had been removed. The avowed object 
of the Party was to ameliorate the condition of the poor and the 
labouring classes in every way possible; the term labourers ” was 
to include peasants, clerks, railway and postal officials, police 
constables, and students. The final goal of the Indian Communist 
Party was announced to be that the present social organisation 
and the Government of India should be changed; that all sources 
of production and distribution (such as lands, factories, mines, tele- 
graphs, merchant marine, etc.), should come under the possession 
of the general public, and that they become masters thereof ; and 
that this work should be accomplished in such a manner that all 
may take part in it and benefit from it.’’ The Society, early in its 
career, received some advertisement consequent on the proscription 
of one of Satya Bhakta’ s leaflets; but, on the whole, its growth does 
not appear to have been very rapid or vigorous, despite the fact that 
branches were said to have been established in various other Pro- 
vinces. The society, however, managed to organise the first All- 
India Communist Conference, which was much advertised, and was 
eventually held at Cawnpore at the end of December 1925 under 
the presidentship of one Singaravelu of Madras, who was one of the 
accused in the Cawnpore Case, but who was never actually put on 
his trial owing to his indifferent health. The proceedings of the 
Conference appeared to have been conducted in an atmosphere of 
considerable depression, the Communists having been refused the 
use of the pandal of the Indian National Congress, which was then 
in session at the same place. Some 500 delegates attended, of 
whom approximately 90 per cent, were of the labouring and culti- 
vating classes, who, it is to be imagined, understood little or nothing 
of the proceedings. The Presidential address was somewhat 
colourless and uninspiring, and the resolutions passed were not of 
much importance. Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed with 
Satya Bhakta’s management of the Party, and it was finally decided 
to transfer the headquarters from Cawnpore to Bombay, whence they 
were more recently transferred to Calcutta. Some difference of 
opinion, too, has revealed itself between Satya Bhakta, the founder. 
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and various other members of the Party. Satya Bbakta seems to 
have made up his mind to keep the Indian Communist Party free 
and independent of Russian or other outside influence and support. 
Some of the other members, who appear to have been able to gain a 
decision in their own favour, took a different view and favoured 
affiliation with Moscow. As a consequence, Satya Bhakta resigned, 
and recently issued a manifesto attacking M. H. Roy, who, pre- 
viously, had roundly abused Satya Bhakta in the columns of the 
Masses of India.” 

So far as is known, the so-called Indian Communist Party is at 
the moment extremely short of funds, and has met with but little 
success in its bid for popular support. 



CHAPTER VI. 


India and Het Neighboiurs. 

India has as neighbours on the landward side some small and 
undeveloped states, but here and there, her borders march with 
those of powers of some importance. A remote and little known 
corner of Baluchistan runs with Persia from the Koh-i-Malik 
Siah to the sea, and ISTorthern Baluchistan is bounded by the 
Kandahar province of Afghanistan. Horth, again, of Baluchistan, 
the Durand line, for some hundreds of miles, marks the boundary 
between Afghanistan and the loosely administered belt of tribal 
territory which, since 1894, has been formally included within the 
boundaries of India. Prom the North-Western Frontier we have 
to undertake the immense journey to the North-Eastern confines of 
Burma before, with the exception of Nepal, we again touch an impor- 
tant Independent Power. There, for about a thousand miles, the 
frontier divides Burma from China. Hitherto no incidents on the 
Sino-Burmese Frontier have occurred more formidable than the 
incursions of bands of brigands and so there is no North-Eastern 
Frontier Problem to compare with that of the North-West of India. 
South of the Chinese Frontier, Burma touches part of French Indo- 
China for a hundred miles and then marches for six hundred miles 
again with Siam. 

Thus, Afghanistan and the North-Western Frontier normally 
focus interest in the external affairs of India. 

Here it will be profitable to examine the outlines of the problem 
of the North-West Frontier of India, for, until they are known, 
the significance of recent happenings in that quarter will not be 
perceived by those who have no first hand knowledge of the Frontier. 

The Indian North-West Frontier problem is made up of a num- 
ber of problems which, though they are frequently detached from 
each other and studied in isolation by writers on this subject, are 
really inextricable. Four subsidiary problems make up the main 
problem, and these are : — 

(1) The international problem of the relations between India 
and Afghanistan,* 
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(2) Tlie problem of tbe military defence of tie Erontier, 

(3) Tbe Political ’’ problem, that is, tbe problem of tbe 

control of tbe border tribes by tbe Indian Government 
and tbe question of tbeir relations witb similar and 
kindred tribes in tbe adjoining parts of British India, 
and 

(4) Tbe problem of tbe administration of tbe Nortb-West Fron- 

tier Province. 

No one of these subsidiary problems should be studied save in connec- 
tion witb tbe others ; for they shade imperceptibly into each other, 
and undue stress laid upon one will lead to a faulty understanding 
of tbe others, and a lopsided view of tbe Frontier problem as a 
whole. 

Tbe word Frontier ’’ itself used in this connection has dijBEer- 
ent meanings for different persons. In tbe first place we are con- 
cerned witb two frontiers in tbe generally accepted sense of tbe 
word. There is tbe administrative border, i,e., the border between 
tbe five districts of tbe Frontier Province, and Tribal Territory, 
and there is also tbe Durand line, which is tbe border between India 
and Afghanistan. By tbe word Frontier, then, a Frontier Oflicer 
usually understands tbe whole tract of country running from tbe 
Hindu Kush in tbe north down to Cbaman in tbe south and bounded 
on tbe West by Afghanistan and on tbe East by tbe river Incius. 
Tbe Hazara District, it is true, lies East of tbe Indus, but geogra- 
phically and ethnically it belongs partly to Kasbmere and partly 
to tbe Punjab, and tbe tribes on its border, who are mostly some- 
what backward off-sboots of tbe great Tusufzai tribe, do not present 
such a formidable problem as do tbe warlike and well-armed people 
on tbe borders of tbe four trans-Indus Districts. 

Tbe trans-border tribes are linked to each other from North to 
South, and military operations against any one of them are apt to 
produce sympathetic effects among tbe others. These tribes are 
among tbe hardiest fighters in tbe whole world and only picked and 
highly trained troops can compete witb them on anything like equal 
terms in tbeir own bills. They are believed to number nearly three 
millions, of whom at least half are males and of tbe latter, close 
on three quarter of a million are regarded as adults and fighting 
men. Tbeir armament has vastly increased within tbe last few 
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years, and as long ago as 1920 there were belieyed to be not less 
than 140,000 modern rifles in Tribal Territory. The Mabsnds alone 
can arm effectively about 12,000 men out of a total of 16,000, whilst 
the Wazirs can similarly arm 10,000 out of a total of 23,000 fighting 
men. The difficulty of the military problem presented by the 
Frontier can thus be appreciated. All these tribes have historical 
connections with Afghanistan and in some places are bound to the 
neighbouring tribes of Afghanistan by ties of blood. The impor- 
tance, therefore, of our relations with Afghanistan to the state of 
the Jforth-Western trans-frontier, is obvious. 

It is possible to distinguish two different parts of the trans-border 
which present two somewhat dissimilar sets of conditions. One 
part is the territory which stretches from north of the Kabul River 
to Waziristan, whilst the second is Waziristan itself. The relations 
between the Indian Government and the tribes inhabiting the first 
of the above divisions have in recent years been satisfactory on the 
whole. ISTorth of the Kabul River are great chiefs like the Mehtar of 
Chitral, the ISTawab of Dir, and the Mian Gul of Swat. These may 
fight among themselves, but they all desire friendly relations with 
India. Trade between this section of the trans-border and India is 
active and the Swat River canal finds employment for many hardy 
spirits who would otherwise make a living by committing crime 
inside British India. South of the lands of these great chiefs are 
the Mohmands, Afridis and Orakzais, all of whom have far too many 
corrections with India to fight save on any but the most serious 
grounds. Waziristan, however, presents a very different face. Its 
people are fanatical and intractable to a degree, and have come less 
under British influence than any other of the great trans-border 
tribes. We have conducted seventeen active operations against 
them since 1852, and four since 1911, the latest of which provided 
the most desperate and costly fighting in all the history of the 
Korth-West frontier. Also, as one goes from north to south of 
Tribal Territory, one finds that the constitution of tribal society 
grows steadily more democratic until it reaches the chaotic licence 
of Mahsud country where every man is a law to himself, and a well- 
aimed bullet is better than any consideration of right or justice. 

A well-known Frontier Officer, Sir Armine Dew, read a^ paper in 
London in 1925 on Korth-Western Frontier policy. In his paper 
he pointed out that while the history of the Government of Indians 
military policy on the Frontier had been adequately written, no 
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history of their civil and political policy had ever been produced. 
This is not the place to write this history, but it is necessary to 
indicate one or two of its leading details in order to enable the 
present policy to be understood. During the years immediately 
after the second Sikh *War, we followed what has been not inaptly 
described as a tip-and-run policy, when any particular 

tribe became too aggressive or committed too many raids into 
British Territory, a military column went into its country, inflict- 
ed whatever punishment it could, and came out again. Thi^ 
gradually developed into the famous close-border policy, whose most, 
notable exponent was John Lawrence. Briefly, the kernel of the. 
close-border policy was non-aggression on tribal territory and non-^ 
intervention in tribal affairs. The border was closely guarded so. 
as to reduce raids and consequent reprisals to the minimum. An 
opposite school of thought maintained that for the proper defence 
of British India the frontier ought to be carried to the very border 
of Afghanistan, i.6., to the present Durand Line. 

Arguments and counter-arguments were proceeding briskly 
between the members of the rival schools, when in the seventies of 
last century a frontier officer. Captain Sandeman, afterwards 
famous as Sir Robert Sandeman, the first British ruler of Baluchis- 
tan, struck out a frontier policy of his own — one, moreover, which 
has influenced all later study of this problem. Sandeman had for 
years been District Magistrate of the Dera Ghazi Khan district, 
which is on the Baluch frontier. Some of the Baluch tribes under 
his Jurisdiction lived partly in the British district and partly across 
its border. The trans-border halves of these tribes were subject to 
attacks from other tribes, who lived entirely across the border and 
so were beyond our influence. The cis-border halves of the tribes 
had often to look on powerless to help whilst their kinsmen were 
being harried by other trans-border clans. Sandeman, therefore, 
decided to get into personal touch with the offending trans-border 
tribes and try to come to some settlement with them. Escorted by 
his own Baluch Chiefs he boldly crossed the border to confer with 
the Chiefs of the Marri and Bugti tribes, who were then regarded 
much as Mahsuds^ and Wazirs are regarded now. The success of 
his action and his subsequent pacification of all Baluchistan are 
now matters of history and since that time the dispute between the 
close-border and the forward policy schools has been replaced by 
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the argnment conceming the possibility of extending the Baluchis* 
tan system to the Jforth-West Frontier. 

In any case, the second Afghan War and subsequent events 
showed that the old close-border policy no longer answered to mo- 
dern needs. The approach of Russia to the borders of Afghanistan 
raised the discussion of our frontier policy into a different sphere. 
It was seen to be no longer a thing for academic argument but a 
vital issue, and it was seen also that the old policy of complete in- 
difference to the internal welfare and doings of our trans-border 
tribes must lead continually to dangerous and difficult situations. 
So, with the creation of the Khyber Agency, at the end of the seven- 
ties, began a^new phase in frontier policy. The middle nineties 
saw a noteworthy attempt by Sandeman’s chief disciple, Mr. 
Bruce, to apply the Sandeman system to Southern Waziristan. 
The experiment failed partly because the area chosen was the least 
promising along the whole frontier, and partly because, as the 
events of the Tirah Campaign in 1897 showed, it was no good attack- 
ing the frontier policy piece-meal ; a solution was required for the 
whole border. The solution was provided by Lord Ourzon in a 
policy which has been well described as a mixture of the Sandeman 
and the close-border systems. The tribesmen were paid to protect 
their own country and our border, and regular troops were with- 
drawn from advanced positions and replaced by tribal militias. 
But there was no occupation of tribal country, and no attempt at 
any administration, however loose, up to the Durand Line save in 
the Wana, Tochi, and Kurram Valleys, where a loose administration 
on lines suited to tribal conditions met with much success. Thus 
the iSTorth-West Frontier was not Sandemanised by Lord Cur- 
zon, whose policy was justified by its results until the unforeseen 
circumstances of the Great War and the Third Afghan War of 
1919 put our frontier policy once more into the melting pot. 

The wave of unrest, which the Afghan War sent throughout the 
whole trans-border, can only be mentioned here. Its greatest force 
was felt in Waziristan, where, after the end of the Afghan War, 
the most important operations in which the Indian Army has ever 
been engaged on the frontier, took place. These operations and 
their attendant circumstances showed that the time had come when 
a final solution of the frontier problem had to be sought. The 
solution was found and is now being put into operation — a solution 
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worthy of the British genius. It is, briefly, to destroy the frontier 
problem by civilizing the people whose lack of civilisation has 
hitherto provided the hardest part of the problem. The present 
frontier policy is devoted to this great object and since 1921 it has 
been working on its task on its most difficult side, namely, Waziris- 
tan, whose people are the most savage and intractable along the 
whole frontier. In fact the histoiy of Waziristan since 1921 is a 
record of an important movement in human progress which must 
inevitably result in the transformation of its tribes into a civilised 
people. 

No better description of our present frontier policy can be given 
than that contained in the following extract from a speech made 
in the Legislative Assembly in March 1923 by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir Denys Bray, whose speech on that occasion will always 
be a landmark in the history of Indian frontier policy. After des- 
cribing the progress of our operations in Waziristan and the 
measures taken to enforce our will on the Mahsuds, he proceeded : — 

^ ^ But our policy is not merely designed to provide a preventive 
menace to the Mahsuds or to serve as an insurance against the 
abnormal frequency of expeditions or against their abnormal cost. 
It is essentially positive and constructive in character, in marked 
contrast to a negative system of rigid close-border defence. The 
central feature of it is the tribal levy or Khassadar, providing his 
own rifle and ammunition, and policing the country for us. This 
Khassadar system was of course the keystone of Sandeman’s policy, 
perhaps his most potent agency in the grand work of civilisation 
he achieved. In essence, it is a means of giving the tribe a stake 
in our administration of law and order; of controlling the tribe as 
far as possible by self-government; of keeping alive that spirit of 
tribal responsibility which is the. basis of our relations with all 
trans-frontier people. But tribal levies cannot be expected to func- 
tion in the trans-frontier if they are left in the air, without some 
form of external force within reasonable range to keep them up to 
their work. The most economical form of outside force that we can 
devise is the irregular. But irregulars again, cannot be safely 
employed in the trans-frontier unless they are in effective range of 
military support in case of emergency. Hence the necessity for 
roads suitable for occasional mechanical transport use, linking up 
a minimum number of irregular posts in the trans-frontier with 
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military posts in the rear. These roads are thus an alternative to 
military occupation, and a very much cheaper alternative. But 
they are something much more. Like the Khassadar, they are 
civilisation carriers. And complementarj- to the arrangements in 
the trans-frontier itself, our policy includes a cis-horder road about 
100 miles in length, providing a much needed lateral communica- 
tion, for the immediate defence of the sorely-harassed inhabitants 
of the Dera Ismail Khan district. The policy of Government in 
Waziristan is, therefore, the control of Waziristan — ^through a road 
system, of which about 140 miles lie in Waziristan itself and 100 
miles along the border of the Derajat, and the maintenance of some 
4,600 Khassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars. And this policy 
Government is resolved to carry through with vigour and determina- 
tion in the interests of our fellow-subjects in the Zhoh and the 
Derajat, and in the interests of the security of all India. 

Now, in so far as a forward policy means a move forward to the 
Durand Line, the Government policy is not a forward policy at all, 
for our new post at Eazmak, for instance, is farther from the Durand 
Line than our old established posts in the Tochi. In this sense of 
the term, indeed, our policy is in one signal respect a backward 
policy. Por, whereas we have held Wana, close to the Afghan 
border, by regulars and irregulars since 1894, we shall now hold it 
by Khassadars only; and our irregulars on this side will be no 
further forward than Sarwekai, which we have occupied for years. 
None the less, the Government policy is a forward policy in a very 
real sense of the word. It is a policy of progress. It is a big step 
forward on the long and laborious road towards the pacification 
through civilisation of the most backward and inaccessible, and 
therefore the most truculent and aggressive, tribes on our border. 
Come what may, civilisation must he made to penetrate these in- 
accessible mountains, or we must admit that there is no solution to 
the Waziristan problem, and we must fold our hands while it grows 
inevitably worse. It is the inaccessibility of these mountains 
which breed more than they can feed, that lies at the root of the 
problem. For from this inaccessibility arise the economic strin- 
gency, the crass ignorance, and the wanton insolence and barbaric 
cruelty that spring from a sense of security. And these are diseases 
for which civilisation in some shape or form is the only cure. I 
may be thought a visionary to talk of the civilisation of the Mahsud. 
But you must take long views on the Frontier. Civilisation, after 
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all, Las succeeded often enougL with, material far more unpromis- 
ing and intractable than the Mahsud, who, for all his barbarity 
and ignorance, is a man of magnificent virility and courage, and 
with no small share of natural wit and intelligence/’ 

Such, then, is the policy and such the hopes entertained in 
regard to it; This policy, and a policy of unswerving friendship for 
Afghanistan and complete sympathy with her Euler’s ambition to 
raise his country to the highest level of civilisation, are the fixed 
stars which regulate our conduct on this part of India’s frontier. 

At the beginning of 1925, the conduct of certain sections of the 
Mahsud tribe compelled the Indian Government to undertake active 
operations against them. Eor some months before the beginning 
of these operations, the sections of the Mahsuds referred to had 
been seriously concerned in sniping parties of the Southern Waziris- 
tan Scouts, raiding for arms, and abducting Hindus from British 
territory. In December 1924, therefore, the Government of India 
were approached with a view to their sanctioning action from the 
air against these offenders. While this proposal was under consi- 
deration, the outrages complained of continued to increase, and 
although other sections of Mahsuds made friendly overtures, the 
conduct of the recalcitrants made any friendly agreement impos- 
sible. Before the operations from the air began in earnest, E. A. F. 
Units made demonstrations in force over the hostile areas at the 
beginning and the end of February, but these demonstrations were 
disregarded and consequently serious operations began on March the 
9th, after ample warning had been given to the sections concerned 
in order to enable them to remove their women and children from 
the area to be bombed. During March the operations were inter- 
rupted several times by peace-feelers from the hostile sections, one 
or two of which complied with the terms of the Government of 
India. On April the 4th, night operations were carried out for 
the first time in India and on May the 1st, the original peace-terms 
laid down were obtained after 54 days’ air operations. It is worthy 
of, note that this was the first occasion on which the Eoyal Air 
Force in India engaged in totally independent air action. 

Since May the 1st, 1925, Waziristan has been in the happy 
position of having no history. The Mahsuds have discovered that if 
the new military roads lead into their country, they also lead out 
of it, and many of them are taking the opportunity oE seeing 
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sometliing of the neighbouring districts of Bannu and Dera Ismaii 
Khan. Previously their visits to these parts had been mostly con- 
fined to flying raids by night, their return to their homes being 
usually accelerated by the necessity of avoiding the attentions of the 
Frontier Constabulary and the Waziristan Scouts and Khassadars. 
The building of the roads enabled many of the Mahsuds to acquire 
some money honestly, and now it is not an uncommon sight to see a 
Mahsud Malik, accompanied by as many of his friends as can find 
a place, either inside the car, or on any of its outlying portions, 
driving in a battered old Ford towards Tank or Dera Ismail Khan. 
Future historians of Waziristan may perhaps date the real begin- 
ning of its civilisation from the establishment of a depot for Ford 
spare parts in Kanigorum or Makin. A promising sign is that this 
peaceful intercourse with the outer world is obviously inducing in 
the Mahsuds a taste for the lighter amenities of social life. At the 
beginning of 1926 a number of Mahsud Maliks entertained 
Lieutenant Colonel Keen, the Chief Commissioner of the Province, 
at a very successful garden party in Tank. 

Of high promise for the future civilisation of Waziristau, was 
•the opening, during the year, of two primary schools at Karamma 
and Maidan. Another school was opened during 1925 at J andola in 
the territorj^ of the Bhitannis, who are the next-door neighbours 
of the Mahsuds, and if this proves a success, similar schools will 
be opened in connection with the Khassadar stations at Razmak, 
Sararogha and Sarwekai in Mahsud country. These are, perhaps, 
small beginnings but they are seeds which will grow to big things. 
The following incident shows how the British occupation of Waziris- 
tan has been already instrumental in bringing peace to a country 
where previously no peace was. In March 1925, an old boundary 
dispute broke out again between the Mahsuds and their neighbours, 
the Wazirs, over the possession of three small hamlets not far from 
Razmak Camp. Numerous meetings between the two parties to the 
dispute failed to settle it, and some bickering took place. All the 
elements of an in’(;er-tribal quarrel were present, when our troops 
intervened and enabled the political authorities to persuade the 
tribesmen to disperse and leave the settlement of the dispute to their 
tribal representatives. Without this intervention, fighting would 
certainly have broken out and might have lasted for years. Our 
roads in Waziristan are becoming more popular every day and of 
great significance is the recent request of the Wana Wazirs that 
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we shall re-occupy their country. Wana is an important strategic 
place in Southern Waziristan which we evacuated in 1919 after 
occupying it by militia for twenty-five years. The Wana Wazirs, 
envious of the economic and other benefits which our occupation of 
Central Waziristan is conferring on their fellow tribesmen, are now 
anxious to share in them. 

Elsewhere on the frontier peace and steady progress marked the 
year. Great advance was made towards the restoration of normal 
conditions in Kohat after the fierce Hindu-Muslim riots of Septem- 
ber, 1924. To assist those who had suffered in the riots, the 
Government sanctioned a loan of five lakhs of rupees in addition to 
a previous loan, also of five lakhs. 

The Peshawar border remained quiet. In September, 1925, for 
the first time in historj’, a fully representative tribal council of the 
Upper Mohmands came into Peshawar voluntarily, paying that 
they had not come in for allowances or rewards, but merely to estab- 
lish good relations with the Government of India. But the close 
of the year under review was marked by two grievous tragedies. 
On the 7th of February, 1926, Mr. Ekins, Assistant Superintendent 
of Police in the Mardan sub-division of the Peshawar district, was 
shot dead by a tribesman whom he was trying to arrest, close to the 
Swat border. Then on April 12th occurred an event which caused 
a profound sensation throughout the whole of India. This was 
the murder of the famous Commandant of the Frontier Constabulary, 
Mr. E. C. Handyside, by two outlaws whom he was trying to arrest 
in a village about 12 miles away from Peshawar. Mr. Handyside 
had for years been one of the outstanding figures on the North-West 
Frontier and had brought the Frontier Constabulary to a high pitch 
of efl&ciency and mobility. Some of his exploits were of epic quality 
and he himself had become a theme of border legend and song. 
Practically every newspaper in India paid tribute to his memory 
and even the wild tribesmen, against whom he had so often fought, 
shared the widespread grief at his death. 

An event comparable in importance to the building of the roads 
in Waziristan, is the construction of the Khyber Railway, which 
was opened by Sir Charles Innes on behalf of His Excellency the 
Viceroy on the 2nd November 1925. The construction of the line 
was sanctioned in September 1920, and actual work on it began in 
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the following November. The line, which starts from Jamrud at 
an elevation of 1,500 feet above sea level and rises to a height of 
3,500 feet at Landi Eotal, is of standard (5 feet 6 inches) gauge. 
Along its length of 27 miles are 34 tunnels aggregating about 3 
miles. The line lies entirely in tribal territory and from the outset 
the work of construction was in the hands of tribesmen themselves. 
This meant, of course a large influx of money into Afridi country, 
which balanced the losses due to the reduction in the numbers of 
Afridis enlisted in the Indian Regular Army and the Civil Forces. 
This, no doubt, has a good deal to do with the present quietness of 
the Afridis. The leading small kingships and khanates of the far 
north of the Frontier have maintained excellent relations with the 
Indian Government during the year. 

Along the whole frontier, between April 1925, and the end of 
February 1926, only 29 raids were made into British districts — ^the 
figure being an indication of the vast improvement in the present 
state of affairs as compared with that of the period immediately 
following 1919, when within three years no fewer than 1,196 raids 
into British India were made. 

The report of the debate on the resolution in the Delhi Session 
of 1926, which asked for the extension of the Reforms to the North- 
West Frontier Province, has already shown the stage which this 
important question has reached. From it the necessity for the 
Government to proceed cautiously in the matter can be clearly seen. 
During the year an additional J udicial Commissioner for the Pro- 
vince was sanctioned and appointed. 

In Baluchistan, internal conditions remained satisfactory and 
the' year was not marred by any specially important outrage. 
Agricultural conditions, however, were not very favourable and the 
state of semi-starvation in the Marri and Bugti tribes necessitated 
Government’s making grants to these tribes for famine relief. On 
the 12th of April, 1925, a raid of considerable dimensions took place 
at Parom in Mekran. The raiders, who were Baluch tribesmen 
from the Persian side, were heavily routed, some 40 of them being 
killed and 5 captured. They, however, got away with 1,400 sheep. 

An experimental Air-mail was run by the Royal Air Force 
during the month of September, 1925, between Quetta and Simla, 
The aeroplane left Quetta at 6 o’clock on the morning of the 16th 
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September and flew direct to Dera Ismail Kban — a distance of 270 
miles. Tbe mail was banded over to a second macbine wbicb was 
in waiting and left immediately for Lahore, 200 miles away. A 
delay of tbree-qnarters of an boar was occasioned at Lahore by a 
severe dnststorm, wbicb delayed the departnre of the third macbine. 
This latter flew direct to Simla, 175 miles away, via Ludhiana, and 
dropping the mail at about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, returned to 
Ambala. Mail normally takes from three to four days to reach 
Simla from Quetta. 

In Afghanistan the year was chiefly remarkable as a period of 
recuperation after the Khost rebellion. The financial eiiaustion 
of the country, consequent on the rebellion, which last year seriously 
affected all departments of the Government, has been greatly 
relieved. The reorganization of the army on a smaller establish- 
ment is in process of completion, and the state of the treasury once 
again allows of normal allotments for the public services. In the 
autumn of 1925, the Eng paid his first visit to Kandahar , and in the 
spring of the following year made a protracted stay in Jalalabad. 
To both places he was accompanied by a number of ofGlcials, and 
with their assistance he completed an exhaustive examination into 
the administration of the two Provinces. As a result of these visits 
and the measures then taken for further security, the Provinces of 
Kandahar and Jalalabad are now in a state of better efficiency and 
law and order than has been the case for several years. In April, 
1926, a growing unrest in the Koh-i-Deman area was promptly and 
successfully dealt with by troops furnished from the Kabul garrison. 
Some trouble which arose between the Safis and Tajiks in the Kunar 
Valley, directed more against their own headmen than the Govern- 
ment, was ably dealt with by the King himself during his stay in 
Jalalabad. 

There are several schemes under the consideration of the Afghan 
Government for improving communications in their country. Chief 
among these are telegraph lines from Kabul to Kandahar, and 
Kandahar to Herat ; roads from Kabul to the Khyber Pass, Kanda- 
har to Chaman, Kandahar to Herat, Kabul to Gardez, and Kabul to 
Patta Kesar on the Oxus, via the Salong Pass. Although existing 
roads are not well kept up, there has been a remarkable increase in 
the number of motor vehicles plying between India and Afghanistan 
during the past twelve months, and the Afghan Government are 
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beginning to realise that there is great scope for improving trade^ 
especially with India, by means of motor transport. 

The construction of the new capital at Dar-ul-Aman, six miles 
outside Kabul, is progressing slowly; and many new buildings, both 
Government offices and private houses, have been erected in the 
summer capital at Paghman, which is pleasantly situated 18 miles 
west of Kabul at a height of 8,500 feet. 

Proposals have been submitted for electric installations at 
Paghman, Kandahar, and Jalalabad. Kabul itself is well lit by 
electricity, which also provides the motive power for the workshops, 
the current being generated by an up-to-date hydro-electric plant 
situated at Jabal-us-Siraj, 50 miles north of Kabul. 

The King is indefatigable in insisting on the necessity for the 
progress of his country on modern lines. 

A regular passport system has been introduced between India 
and Afghanistan, and there is talk of the Afghan Government 
entering the International Post and Telegraph Union. 

The first public trial of a European was conducted in Kabul in 
1926, when Dr. Stratil-Sauer, a German professor, was charged 
with the murder of an Afghan. He pleaded self-defence, and was 
eventually sentenced to four years^ imprisonment, which was 
remitted by the order of the King. 

In December, 1925, the island of Urta Tagai, on the Oxus, in 
the possession of the Afghans, was seized by Soviet troops, and the 
Afghan commander was killed. After a period of acute tension, 
the Russians agreed to the restoration of the status quo pending 
the decision of a mixed commission. The latter’s decision has now 
been announced and accepted by Afghanistan and Russia. The 
island has been restored unconditionally to Afghanistan. 

The year under review witnessed the fall of the Kajar dynasty, 
which had held the throne of Persia continuously since the corona- 
tion in 1796 of the founder, Aga Mohammad Khan. On the 31st 
October, 1926, the National Assembly announced the abolition of 
the Kajar dynasty and entrusted the provisional Headship of the 
Realm to His Imperial Highness Reza Khan Pahlavi, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Persian Army, pending the convocation of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly; and on the 13th of the following December the 
Constituent Assembly passed the necessary modifications of the 
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Fundamental Law wliereby tbe constitutional monarcliy was vested 
in Reza Kban witb tbe title of Reza Sbali PaUavi ’’ — and his male 
descendants. 

In the spring of 1925 discontent with the administration of the 
local Persian officials resulted in a rebellion in the Perso-Baluchis- 
tan Sarhad. The train service on the Nushki-Duzdap line was in 
consequence interrupted for a time hut no actual damage was done 
to British lives or property. The Persian Government eventually 
succeeded in placating the insurgents, and in restoring tranquility, 
but until the Persian Government exert more control the danger of 
further outbreaks in this area must continue. 

During the year under review Sultan Bin Saud of Nejd after 
prolonged operations, achieved his ambition to expel King Ali from 
the Hejaz. The Nejd forces entered Medina on the 6th and Jeddah 
on the 23rd December, 1925, respectively. At the latter place Bin 
Saud was, on the 8th January, 1926, elected King of the Hejaz by 
the notables of the country. 

Owing to the hostilities in the Hejaz, a comparatively small 
number of Indian pilgrims proceeded on Haj, disembarking at the 
port of Rabegh. The arrangements made by Bin Saud were effec- 
tive and the pilgrimage passed off without any noticeable incident. 

In January 1925 the Governor of Burma visited the Hukawng 
Valley in the north east of Burma where slavery still exists in cer- 
tain tracts not yet under full administration. As an alternative to 
taking the tracts under direct British administration with all the 
attendant expense and difficulty, the Governor discussed with the 
local Chiefs the question of emancipating the slaves by a system 
of redemption and was able to secure consent to certain proposals, 
namely : — 

(1) A price to be fixed for each class of slave man, woman or 

child. On payment of this, the slave to be at once made 
free, to be allowed to cultivate, and to have the same 
position as other free men. 

(2) The price to be recovered from the slave by easy annual 

instalments. 

(3) Certain objectionable practices to cease at once, viz., the 

selling of slaves, the giving them away as part of a mar- 
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riage dowry or in settlement o£ blood-feuds, etc., and 
the breaking up of tbe families of slaves. 

In order to give effect to tbe proposals, a British officer made a 
tour in tbe valley about two months later and reported that its 
population numbered some 10,000 souls, of whom, roughly, one- 
third were slaves. After seeing 50 per cent, of these slaves, he 
recorded his belief that they led a fairly happy life on the whole 
and that ill-treatment by masters was not usual, but that the 
ignominy attached to being a slave was, of course, always present, 
and, having no rights, the slave was exposed to domestic and other 
injuries without any hope of redress. The proposal made by the 
officer was that the slaves should be ransomed by paying their mas- 
ters on an average about Es. 80 for each slave, according to age, 
and recovering the amount by easy instalments from half the total 
number of slaves, no recovery being made from the other half as an 
inducement to them to remain of their own free will in the valley. 
That they should so remain is desirable since, if they quitted it on 
a considerable scale, the inhabitants of the valley might be left 
without the necessaries of life and suffer dire distress. A free gift 
of the ransom would also be made to all slaves who are poor by 
reason of physical or mental infirmity and to all single women and 
orphan children. 

The cost of ransoming half the slaves and foregoing all repay- 
ment was estimated at about Es. 1,25,000. Both to those leaving 
the valley and those remaining in it advances would be made at 
nominal interest to enable them to work their land. It was at first 
proposed that the redemption of the slaves should be completed by 
1st January 1928, but it was later decided by Government that 
every effort should be made to complete it by the end of April 1926. 
An important proposal which has also been sanctioned is that a 
British officer shall visit the valley every year and pay special atten- 
tion to the liberated slaves and see that they are not made to suffer 
any hardships. 

In March 1926 Mr. J. T. 0. Barnard was sent on a mission to 
the Hukawng Valley and effected the liberation of all slaves in the 
area numbering some 3,400 in all on payment of compensation to 
their owners. 

Eolations with Nepal continued to be very friendly during the 
J'ear. At the request of the Nepalese Government, a railway expert 
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was recently deputed to Nepal to advise on the best method for im- 
proving the existing communications between that country and 
India. As a result of his report, the Nepalese Government have 
decided to construct a light railway from Bhichhakhori to Raxaul, 
and steps have been taken to make available the land required for 
a railway station at the latter place. The great success which has 
attended the recent efforts of the Nepalese Government to abolish 
slavery in Nepal, is worthy of mention here. 

Such is the eminently satisfactory record of the relations between 
India and her neighbours during the year. The relations between 
the Indian Government and the Indian States are, of course, on an 
entirely different footing from the Government’s relations with her 
neighbours to the North-West, North and North-East. Whilst 
guaranteeing the territorial integrity of the Indian States, the 
Government of India cannot altogether divest itself of responsibility 
for the welfare of their inhabitants. Cases of flagrant misrule or 
gross oppression in an Indian State invest the Indian Government 
with an indisputable right to intervene, Eortunately, cases of in- 
tervention by the Government of India are very rare and on no 
occasion has such action been taken except when to refrain from 
taking it would have been a betrayal of the high ideals in Govern- 
ment for which the Government of India stands. 

During the year under review the latter had to take action in 
the interests of public welfare in a case which involved the Euler 
of an important Indian State — ^the Maharaja of Indore. The 
murder of Mr. Bawla, a prominent Bombay citizen, on January the 
12th, 1925, in Bombay by a band of men in the course of an attempt 
to abduct a dancing girl who was driving in Mr. Bawla’s company, 
is fresh in the memory of those, who take an interest in Indian affairs. 
After the most exhaustive enquiry and the fullest consideration 
possible, the Government of India issued the following communique, 
on the 1st of February 1926 : — 

His Excellency the Governor General has decided that a 
Commission of Enquiry should be appointed to investi- 
gate the alleged connection of His Highness the Maha- 
raja Holkar of Indore with the attempted abduction of 
Mumtaz Begum, and the murder of the late Mr. Bawla 
in Bombay on January 12th, 1925. 
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The Commission, if appointed, will consist of two High Court 
Judges, two Ruling Princes and a senior ojGdcer of the 
Political Department. 

The procedure which will be followed is that which was laid 
down as a result of the recommendations made in para- 
graph 309 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report for cases 
where the question arises of depriving a Ruler temporari- 
ly or permanently of any of his powers or privileges. 
The function of the Committee is to investigate the facts 
of the case and to offer advice to the Government of 
India. 

Whenever the Governor General decides that a case has arisen 
for the appointment of a Court of Enquiry, the Ruler 
concerned has the option of intimating that he does not 
desire that a Commission should be appointed. His 
Highness the Maharaja Holkar has been informed of the 
conclusion at which His Excellency the Governor Gene- 
ral has arrived.” 

On the 27th Eebruary 1926, the Government of India issued the 
"following communique; — 

* " In the communique issued by this Department on the 1st 
Eebruary 1926, it was stated that His Excellency the 
Governor General had decided that a Commission of 
Enquiry should be appointed to investigate the alleged 
connection of His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of 
Indore witji the attempted abduction of Mumtaz Begum 
and the murder of the late Mr. Bawla in Bombay on the 
12th J anuary 1925. It w.as added that the Maharaja had 
the option of intimating that he did not desire the 
appointment of a Commission. The Maharaja was in- 
formed of this decision on the 27th January 1926, and 
the period of 15 days allowed for a reply was subsequently 
at the Maharaja’s personal request extended up to the 
end of Eebruary. 

.'Intimation has now been received from the Maharaja that he 
wishes to avail himself of the above-mentioned option 
and objects to the appointment of the Commission and 
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that lie has decided to abdicate in favour of his son. 
The abdication has been accepted by the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council and no further enquiry into the Maharaja’s 
alleged connection with the Bawla Murder case will now 
be made. A further communication on the subject will 
be issued in due course.” 

The Maharaja conveyed to the Government of India his decision 
to abdicate in the following letter addressed to the Agent to the 
Governor General in Central India: — 

On behalf of His Excellency the Viceroy you offered me the 
option of either a Commission of Enquiry under the 
terms of the Government of India Besolution No. 426-B., 
dated the 29th October 1920, Foreign and Political 
Department or a Committee of Enquiry composed of two 
members, in regard to the Malabar Hill Tragedy. 

Bightly or wrongly, I have all along adhered to the belief that 
neither on the analogy of International Law nor as a 
matter resting upon treaty is a Prince of my position 
liable to be tried. I would refer you to paragraphs 29’ 
to 31 of the letter of my Chief Minister to the Central 
India Agency, dated the 16th of December 1918 in con- 
nection with the recommendations made in Chapter X 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport. It is not my pur- 
pose to enter into argument on this point any further. 
But, holding strongly as I do the views set forth in the 
letter referred to as early as 8 years ago as to the status, 
rights and privileges of a Buler of my position, I can- 
not persuade myself to act contrary to my convictions 
and to accept a Commission or Committee of Enquiry. 
Bather than sacrifice the principle for which I have stood 
throughout my career as a Buler, it would be more dig- 
nified to sacrifice my own self by abdicating. I fully 
realize that the world, from the mere fact of my not 
facing an enquiry, may wrongly draw its own conclu- 
sions as to my guilt and may never realize that it was not 
the consciousness of guilt but adherence to principle 
which had determined my action. Hence I abdicate my 
Throne in favour of my son on the understanding that no 
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further enquiry into my alleged connection with the 
Malabar Hill Tragedy will be made/’ 

To this the Agent to the Goyernor General replied as follows : — 

I beg to acknowledge Tour Highness’ letter dated the 26th 
of February 1926, in which Your Highness informs me 
of Tour objection to the appointment of a Commission of 
Enquiry in connection with the Bawla case. It is not 
for me in this letter to discuss the reasons which have 
led Your Highness to come to this decision. 

In the next place Your Highness expresses the intention of 
abdicating at once on the understanding that no further 
enquiry will be made into the alleged connection of 
Your Highness with the Bawla case. I am authorised 
on behalf of the Goyernor General in Council to accept 
this Your Highness’ formal abdication and to giye at 
the same time the undertaking for which Your Highness 
asks in regard to any further enquiries in the Bawla case. 
Your Highness’ abdication in favour of your son must 
therefore be considered complete in every respect . . . 

In the last days of the year under review, the Government of 
India published some correspondence which had passed between 
Lord Heading and His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 
on the question of the rendition to Hyderabad of the Province of 
Berar, which is now attached to the British Central Provinces. The 
question of Berar needs some historical prolegomena to make it com- 
prehensible to the general reader. The British connection with 
Berar is bound up with the history of the Hyderabad Contingent. 
By a treaty of 1800 the Nizam was bound to provide a considerable 
force to co-operate with the East India Company’s troops in the 
event of war, and the maintenance of order in the Hyderabad State 
depended verj largely on his army. A reasonable degree of mili- 
tary efficiency was therefore necessary if the Nizam was to fulfil 
his obligations and if his power was to be saved from falling to 
pieces. It was the failure to attain this degree of efficiency which 
led to the formation of the Contingent. Until 1853 the Contingent 
was a part of the Nizam’s army, although, for some time before that 
date, it had been controlled by the British authorities through the 
Eesident in Hyderabad. For the Hyderabad army, like the armies 
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of some other Indian Princes at that time, was not regularly paid, 
and the soldiers were exposed, in consequence, to great hardships. 
In 1842, on representations hy the British Eesident in Hyderabad, 
the Government of India allowed him to advance the pay of the 
Hyderabad troops from his own treasury in urgent cases. This 
permission was the beginning of a series of events which culminated 
sixty years later in the perpetual lease of Berar to the Indian Govern- 
ment. Advances of pay to the Hyderabad troops had to be made 
continually, and the debt of the Hizam to the Government of India 
grew large. By the early fifties it had become clear that this state 
of affairs must cease. Consequently, after long negotiations, a 
treaty was concluded in 1853, by which the Hizam assigned Berar 
and certain other districts to the exclusive management of the British 
Eesident at Hyderabad for the purpose of paying the contingent and 
meeting various charges including the liquidation of the outstanding 
debt of about five millions of rupees. 

In 1860 the treaty was revised. Some territory was given back 
to Hyderabad and it was made clear that the remainder of the assig- 
ned districts were to be held in trust for the payment of the Contin- 
gent and certain other charges which had been specified in the treaty 
of 1853. Lastly, in 1902 these districts were leased in perpetuity 
to the Indian Government for an annual rent of 25 lakhs of rupees. 
Clearly, the question of Berar is now governed by this agreement, 
and events which occurred prior to 1902 are of no more than histori- 
cal interest. 

The recently published correspondence between Lord Heading 
and His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad on the subject 
of the restoration of Berar to the latter, takes the form of two very 
voluminous letters from the Nizam, dated October the 25th, 1923, 
and September the 20th, 1925, and two replies from Lord Eeading 
dated the 11th of March 1925, and the 27th of March 1926. The 
Nizam’s letters are largely occupied with historical arguments and 
carry us as far back as 1766. But, as we have seen, these have no 
practical bearing on the question at issue. The letters, however, 
raised two points of importance, which it is very necessary to 
examine. These are : first, the account contained in the memoran- 
dum attached to His Exalted Highness’s letter of October the 25th, 
1923, of the circumstances in which the agreement of 1902 was 
concluded between Lord Curzon and His Exalted Highness’s father, 
and secondly, the claim made in the letter dated September the 
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20tli, 1925, that in the internal affairs of Hyderabad the Enler of 
the Hyderabad State stands on the same footing as the British 
Government in India in respect of the internal affairs of British 
India. Neither of these points will stand examination. 

By 1902 it was found that the administration of the Hyderabad 
contingent and of Berar under the old arrangements was not econo- 
mical and was in some respects lacking in efficiency. On the side 
of Hyderabad it was desirable to replace the fluctuating surpluses 
which the State received under the treaties of 1853 and 1860 by a 
regular and definite sum, since the State finances had suffered from 
the irregular nature of these fluctuating surpluses. Lord Curzon, 
accordingly, opened negotiations in January 1902, but he did not 
go to Hyderabad until March, when the Nizam — ^the father of His 
present Exalted Highness — ^had for two full months been in posses- 
sion of the proposals which were to be discussed. His Exalted High- 
ness in the present correspondence has tried to show that his father 
was overawed by the great genius of Lord Curzon and that he did not 
properly understand his position under the existing treaties. But 
his father’s own note, which he had recorded after the interview, 
shows that he understood his position perfectly, whilst the following 
facts show that he confirmed the 1902 agreement in circumstances 
in which he was entirely free from any possibilities of being in- 
fluenced by Lord Curzon. Lord Curzon did not press for an imme- 
diate answer. He, to quote from his minute of the interview more 
than once asked His Highness to be sure that he was not yielding 

under any pressure that he might after regret ” and said 

that he would sooner, even now, abandon the scheme altogether 
than that it should be thought or said that His Highness had en- 
tered into it either to please me or from any sense of 

constraint ” In reply, Lord Curzon 

notes, “ His Highness more than once assured me 

that he had considered every aspect of the case, and the decision 

was based on his own free will and on the best 

interests of his State ” 

Even this acceptance was treated as purely informal and it was 
not till some weeks later that the Nizam was asked for a formal 
confirmation. He took more than two months to reply. The agree- 
ment was not officially confirmed by him till J uly . It was not until 
November 1902, nearly eight months after the interview, that the 
agreement was finally signed. The concluding paragraph of a letter 
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from iiis minister dated July 4tli, 1902^ sIlows the spirit in which the 
Nizam accepted the proposals: — 

‘^In conclusion His Highness desires to tender to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy his most cordial thants 

for the great friendliness and courtesy that haye been 
shown to him in bringing to an amicable settlement this 
most important matter.’^ 

All these facts speak for themselves and ought finally to dispel 
the myth that Lord Curzon forced the 1902 agreement on an un- 
willing Nizam. 

There is no need to dwell at length on the second point arising 
from His Exalted Highness’ letter, for Lord Reading has adequately 
disposed of it in the following words in his letter of March 27th, 
1926: — 

“ In the paragraphs which I have mentioned, you state and 
develop the position that in respect of the internal affairs 
of Hyderabad you, as Euler of the Hyderabad State, 
stand on the same footing as the British Government in 
India in respect of the internal affairs of British India. 
Lest I should be thought to overstate your claims, I quote 
Your Exalted Highness’s own words: Save and except 
matters relating to foreign powers and policies, the 
Nizams of Hyderabad have been independent in the in- 
ternal affairs of their State just as much as the British 
Government in British India. With the reservation 
mentioned by me, the two parties have on all occasions 
acted with complete freedom and independence in all 
inter-Governmental questions that naturally arise from 
time to time between neighbours. Now, the Berar ques- 
tion is not and cannot be covered by that reservation. 
No foreign power or policy is concerned or involved in 
its examination and thus the subject comes to be a con- 
troversy between two Governments that stand on the same 
plane without any limitations of subordination of one 
to the other.” 

These words would seem to indicate a misconception of Tour 
Exalted Highness’s relations to the Paramount Power, 
which it is incumbent on me as His Imperial Majesty’s 
Representative to remove, since my silence on such a 
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subject now might hereafter be interpreted as acquies- 
cence in the propositions which you have enunciated. 

The Sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in India, and 
therefore no Euler of an Indian State can justifiably 
claim to negotiate with the British Government on an 
equal footing. Its supremacy is not based only upon 
Treaties and Engagements but exists independently of 
them and, quite apart from its prerogative in matters 
relating to Foreign Powers and policies, it is the right 
and duty of the British Government, while scrupulously 
respecting all Treaties and Engagements with the Indian 
States, to preserve peace and good order throughout 
India. The consequences that follow are so well known 
and so clearly apply no less to Tour Exalted Highness 
than to other Eulers that it seems hardly necessary to 
point them out, but, if illustrations are necessary, I 
would remind Your Exalted Highness that the Euler of 
Hyderabad along with other Eulers received in 1862 a 
Sanad declaratory of the British Government's desire for 
the perpetuation of his House and Government subject to 
continued loyalty to the Crown, that no succession to the 
masnad of Hyderabad is valid unless it is recognised by 
His Majesty the King-Emperor, and’ that the British 
Government is the only arbiter in cases of disputed suc- 
cession. 

The right of the British Government to intervene in the inter- 
nal affairs of Indian States is another instance of the 
consequences necessarily involved in the supremacy of the 
British Crown. The British Government have indeed 
shown again and again that they have no desire to exer- 
cise this right without grave reason. But the internal 
no less than the external security which the Euling 
Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting power 
of the British Government, and where Imperial interests 
are concerned or the general welfare of the people of a 
State is seriously and grievously affected by the action of 
its Government, it is with the Paramount Power that the 
ultimate responsibility of taking remedial action, if 
necessary, must lie. The varying degrees of internal 
sovereignty which the Eulers enjoy are all subject to the 
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due exercise by tbe Paramount Power o£ ibis responsi- 
bility. Other illustrations could be added no less incon- 
sistent than the foregoing with the suggestion that 
except in matters relating to Foreign Powers and policies 
the Government of Tour Exalted Highness and the 
British Government stand on a plane of equality ^ but I 
do not think I need purSue the subject further. I will 
merely add that the title of Faithful Ally, which Tour 
Exalted Highness enjoys, has not the effect of putting 
your Government in a category separate from that of 
other States under the Paramountcy of the British 
Crown.” 

The decision of the Government of India in this matter was 
almost universally approved by the Indian press and Indian public 
opinion and the people of Berar themselves have expressed in no 
uncertain fashion their desire to remain under British Rule. Over 
a century ago a great struggle for supremacy was going on in the 
Deccan, in which Mysore, the Mahrattas, Hyderabad and the British 
Government were all engaged at different times. Of these four 
powers Hyderabad was unquestionably the weakest, and that it 
survives to-day as the premier State in India is due solely to the 
continued support of the British power — a historical fact which 
admits of no denial. The British power and the Indian Army are 
still the guarantors of the territorial integrity and freedom from 
attack of the Indian States, and it is to them that the latter owe 
the peace in which they have lived for generations. 

With the departure from India during the trooping season of 

1925- 26 of the third of the British Cavalry Regiments, whose reduc- 
tion was recommended by the Inchcape Committee, and the recent 
disbandment in 1926 of certain Infantry Units, the Indian Army 
has now reached the lowest strength which is held to be 
compatible with the safety of India. Speaking in the Legislative 
Assembly on March the 4th, 1926, Field Marshal Sir William 
Birdwood, Commander-in-Chief in India, emphasised the fact that 
the military authorities kept constantly before them the desire to 
reduce military expenditure to its minimum, and its reduction from 
87-| crores in the year 1920-21 to less than 55 crores in the year 

1926- 27 shows what success they have achieved in their efforts to 
economise, and allows some impression to be gained of the magnitude 
of the efforts made by them. Sir William announced that he had 
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in view stili ftirther savings. Honourable Members/" lie 
said, ‘‘ possibly may not realise tbe fact tbat we have serving 
outside India 6 battalions which are being maintained at the expense 
of the Imperial Government. As each of these battalions returns 
to India without being replaced, we have to reduce a battalion from 
the Indian army. We are now making a commencement with this 
in that we have come to the coilblusion that it is possible to reduce 
the battalion, a portion of which we have up to now had in the 
Persian Gulf. We find that we can ejfficiently provide these detach- 
ments at a much less cost by consular guards. On return of these 
detachments to the headquarters of the battalion, that battalion will 
be demobilised. On return of the next battalion, from Iraq without 
relief, another battalion will be demobilised, and concurrently with 
it, a training battalion, which means a definite saving in the Army 
Budget."" He further made the following very interesting observa- 
tions on military expenditure in India : — 

There is only one more subject which I wish to mention before 
I sit down, and that is, I would like members who do not 
realise it, and others outside this House to know, espe- 
cially those who cavil at what they regard as the exces- 
sive military Budget, the fact that the military estimates 
have to bear a considerable number of items which one 
cannot regard as items of true military value, or value 
for defence purposes. Some of these have only been 
transferred of late years to the military estimates to place 
them on a commercial basis; some of them represent 
items which in other countries are not included in their 
military expenditure, while some of them represent 
money which comes back to Government under other 
heads. I realise that expenditure on the items I have 
mentioned has to be incurred, but I would like to em- 
phasize the fact that as far as purely defence purposes 
go these items might be removed from our estimates. 
The items I have in view are these : — 


Lakhs. 

Transportation, Post and Telegraph 
charges, the greater majority of which 
are returned to Government through the 
Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs . 160 
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Lakhs. 


Audit and Accounts charges for the Army . 103 

Special War Pensions, which at Home are 
borne by the Ministry of Pensions and 

not by the Army 110 

Customs duty 25 

Stationery 12^ 

Territorial Porce 28 

Education 9 


The last item in the above account relates chiefly to the Prince 
of Wales’ College at Dehra Dun and the Bang George’s Military 
Schools, which have been recently established at Jullunder and 
Jhelum in the Punjab. In the Dehra Dun College the normal 
course of education has been planned to occupy six years and to fit 
boys for military careers. Por some years past, however, a section 
of Indian opinion has demanded the establishment in India of a 
military training institution comparable with Sandhurst. A resolu- 
tion which was passed in the Delhi session of the Legislative Assemb- 
ly in 1925 called upon the authorities to establish such an institu- 
tion forthwith. The Government of India, accordingly, appointed 
a Committee consisting mainly of Indian Members, including Pan- 
dit Motilal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah, under the Presidency of Lieute- 
nant-General Sir Andrew Skeen, Chief of the General Staff, to 
consider the problem of how suitable Indian candidates for the 
King’s Commission can be obtained in larger numbers and of how, 
when they are forthcoming, they can be trained most efficiently. 
That is to say, the Committee was asked to consider whether it is 
desirable and practicable to start a Military College in India now 
or at some later date, and if so, whether such a college should be 
self-contained or should be supplemented by further training in 
England. The Committee held a number of sittings in India, and 
in the spring of 1926 a sub-committee of its members went to Europe 
to investigate the systems of education by which officers are at 
present produced in England, Prance, Canada and America. Its 
report is expected to be available during the winter of 1926. 

The following interesting account of the King George’s Schools 
was given by Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood in the course of 
his speech on March the 4th: — 

Only recently I had the opportunity of inspecting these two 
schools recently established at Jhelum and Jullunder* 
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Tine former is entirely for Mussalmans and tlie latter 
mostly for Sikhs, Dogras and Punjabi Hindus. We hope 
to have something like 300 boys at each of these schools. 
At present — ^they were only established last autumn — ^we 
have about 80 boys varying from 10 to 15 years of age. 
The orphans are admitted free ; others we charge Es. 7-8-0 
a month, and we provide them with free uniform, free 
clothing and bedding and free food. In my round of the 
schools I was delighted with what I saw. I do not think 
you would wish to come across a more delightful, well 
set-up, happy lot of boys, sharp, intelligent children who 
would do credit to anybody and warm any soldier’s heart 
or any father’s heart to see. If Honourable Members 
will do us the honour of visiting those schools, I can 
assure them we shall welcome them gladly, and welcome 
any criticisms they may have to make in regard to them.’^ 

In last year’s report an account was given of the Indian Terri- 
torial Force including a precis of the recommendations of the Auxi- 
liary and Territorial Forces Committee of 1924. The Government 
of India found it necessary to consult local Governments on the 
subject of these recommendations. The local Governments took 
very great interest in these and went into them with great care, 
making valuable criticisms and furnishing valuable material. Their 
replies have been considered by the Government of India whose re- 
commendations on the committee’s report, have been sent to the 
Secretary of State, Whilst on the subject of the Territorial Force 
it is interesting to notice that certain of its units have already had 
a foretaste of active service. These were doing their annual train- 
ing near Eawalpindi when the Hassan-Abdal dacoity which has been 
already mentioned, took place, and a number of territorial soldiers 
were at once rushed to the scene of the dacoity to take part in the 
pursuit of the trans-border gang. 

The process of Indianizing the Indian Army, which was described 
in last year’s report, has been carried still further during the year 
under review. Some time ago, the Government of India decided 
to reserve 20 appointments in the Cantonments Department, 
approximately 50 per cent, of the appointments of Executive Officers, 
for officers holding Viceroy’s Commissions in the regular Indian 
Army or in the Indian Territorial Force. The remaining appoint- 
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ments in tlie Cantonments Department are open to Britisli and 
Indian Officers holding the King’s Commission and it is hoped that 
it will not be very long before the first King’s Commissioned Indian 
Officer joins the Department. Again, it has now been decided to 
admit Indian gentlemen to the Army in India Eeserve of Officers. 
The terms and conditions of service for the Eeserve which were 
laid down immediately after the war have hitherto not proved suffi- 
ciently attractive, but a new set of terms and conditions applicable 
to both British and Indian candidates have recently been appeared 
which will, it is hoped, have the desired result. Proposals, again, 
have been worked out for the employment of Indians as King’s Com- 
missioned Officers in the Indian Army Veterinary Corps and 
approved by the Secretary of State. At present there is no institu- 
tion in India, private or otherwise, which teaches up to the standard 
of veterinary science required, but the Government of India have 
framed proposals for overcoming this difficulty and there is no 
reason to suppose that these will not be successful. 

Eeference must be made here to the Indian Ordnance Factories 
in which very valuable national and educational work is being 
carried on. The Civil Mechanical Engineering appointments in the 
Ordnance Factories are, of course, open to Indians, but hitherto a 
great difficulty has been experienced in getting suitable candidates 
for these appointments. A number of Indian boys go to England 
and acquire the necessary academic qualifications, but afterwards 
they find it impossible to get the necessary workshop experience in 
Industrial firms, either in England or in India. In order to get 
over these difficulties the Government of India recently sanctioned 
an experiment which has great possibilities. They created an 
appointment of Probationary Assistant Works Manager at one of 
the Indian Ordnance Factories, to which they appointed an Indian 
gentleman. It is greatly to be hoped that this experiment will lead 
to much greater developments in the future. 

The proposals for the new Indian Navy have already been des- 
cribed. In his speech in the Legislative Assembly on the 4th March 
1926 Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood warned the members 
that the implementing of these proposals would necessarily occupy 
much time and require much determination from the people of 
India. He pointed out that on the Western and Eastern coasts of 
India there existed admirable material for the new Navy in the 
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large number of seafaring men, wbo, botb in the Indian marine and 
in the mercantile service, have proved themselves to be staunch, 
brave and skilful sailors. That there will be no lack of eagerness 
among these men for service in the Indian Navy was shown by the 
scenes of enthusiasm which marked the visit of His Excellency 
Hear Admiral W. M. Ellerton, O.B., E.N., Commander-in-Ohief, 
His Majesty’s Ships and Vessels, East Indies Station to Jaigad on 
the Bombay coast where the seafaring Mohammedan population has 
supplied ratings for the Royal Indian Marine for many generations. 
Over 80 Naval and Indian Marine Pensioners with the headmen of 
the local villages and some 200 R.I.M. ratings with their families 
were received by the Naval Commander-in^Chief on board his 
flagship and presented an address to which the Commander-in-Ohief 
replied as follows : — 

It is particularly interesting to me to visit Jaigad and to meet 
so many pensioners of the Royal Indian -Marine. The 
Royal Indian Marine has recruited its personnel from 
this district from time immemorial and has been well and 
truly served. I understand from the Director of the 
Royal Indian Marine that the conduct of the Indian crews 
of the Royal Indian Marine ships has always been uni- 
formly good, and that the men recruited from your dis- 
trict have served most loyally and faithfully for many 
generations. This is a record of which to be proud, and 
gives me confidence that you and your sons will not fail 
in the future to uphold the standard which will be 
required of you when the Royal Indian Navy is estab- 
lished. 

The Royal Indian Navy will have the great privilege of 
flying the White Ensign. You and your sons in future 
will be admitted to the great brotherhood of those who are 
so proud to serve under that glorious old Flag. It is a 
privilege of which we are very jealous and very proud. 
See to it that you uphold the great traditions attached 
to it. Tour records of loyal service for so many years in 
the Royal Indian Marine encourages us to welcome you 
as worthy additions to the service of which we are so 
proud. We are all glad to admit you, and extend to 
you a cordial hand of welcome.” 
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In tlie evening the Commander-in-Clixef with the Director of 
the Royal Indian Marine and a large nnmher of Royal l^avy and 
Royal Indian Marine officers landed at Jaigad when they were 
received by the Collector of the Ratnagiri district who entertained 
the party together with the pensioners, headmen, and families of 
Royal Indian Marine ratings, at a tea party held within the ancient 
Mahratta Port which was snitahly decorated for the occasion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The State and the People* 

In Chapter V we considered some of the activities of the liOcal 
Governments which hear directly on the welfare of their people. 
The list of such activities contained therein is, however, not com- 
plete. Provincial Governments in India are also concerned with 
the improvement and development of industries and with agri- 
enltnre, irrigation and forests, all of which have very obvious and 
direct bearings on the welfare of their people. It is proposed to 
consider the three latter of these activities in this chapter, which 
deals primarily with the Government of India in certain of its 
relations with its people, because they are all technical depart- 
ments of Government activity, and their development, therefore, 
depends more on technical considerations than on the idiosyn- 
crasies of provincial circumstances. They are all subjects, more- 
over, with which the Central Government is directly concerned to a 
greater or lesser degree. Certain other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Indians activities, which are directed towards the welfare 
and uplift of the people of India, will also be discussed here. 
Such are its emigration, opium, excise, medical and sanitary 
policies, and its work in improving the conditions of Indian labour. 

The many problems raised by the emigration of Indians over- 
seas are all overshadowed at the moment by the supreme problem of 
Indians in South Africa which has already been discussed in detail. 
Generally speaking, elsewhere very little of outstanding importance 
or interest has occurred during the year under review. It is 
particularly satisfactory to report that in Australia all resident 
British Indians have been granted the Commonwealth Franchise 
by the passing of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 'No, 20 of 1925. 
Thus, despite the delicate situation which still exists in regard to 
the position of Indians in South Africa, it may be said that with 
the latter^s agreement to a conference between her representatives 
and representatives of the Indian Government, and the passing of 
the Australian Electoral Act, the year has seen a promising deve- 
lopment in the relations between India and the Self-Governing 
dominions. 
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Earlier numbers of tbis report baye described fully tlie main 
features of Indian emigration, and there is no need to continue 
to reproduce the description contained in them. There are at 
present about 1^ million Indians settled in the Empire outside 
India and it is well known that Indian emigration has been broadly 
of two kinds. The first was that of unskilled labourers either 
under indenture as in the case of Fiji, Mauritius, IsTatal and the 
West-Indies; or under some special system of recruitment, such 
as -was adopted in Ceylon and Malaya. The second is the spon- 
taneous emigration of persons belonging to the professional, com- 
mercial and artisan classes. The second has naturally followed the 
first, but it has also extended to places where there has neyer been 
any indenture emigration. This is true of the Self-Goyerning 
Dominions with the exception of South Africa and also of certain 
Crown Ccylonies, particularly of the East African Territories. In 
the West-Indies and British Guiana, Indian settlers hayc exactly 
the same status as any other British citizens. In Ceylon and 
Mauritius also, under their present constitutions, there is no adverse 
discrimination against Indians on the ground of race. Therefore, 
as far as Crown Colonies and Mandated Territories are concerned, 
the places where the interests of Indian emigrants and those of 
other settlers or of the indigenous population have principally come 
into conflict, are Fiji and the East African Territories. In Fiji, 
long standing grievances of the Indian population are expressed in 
their demands for greater representation on the Legislative Council, 
for a municipal franchise based upon a common electoral roll, and 
for a minimum wage fixed in proportion to the cost of living. 
More recently they have found a fresh grievance in the imposition 
of a poll-tax on all males excepting Fijians. This poll-tax is a 
heavy burden on the numerous and, for the most part, economically 
hard pressed Indian population, which has made numerous protests 
against it. According to the information available, registrations 
for the payment of this tax have proceeded smoothly, and the 
orovernment of Fiji have recently exempted from the tax persons 
having five dependent children under the age of eighteen. The 
whole question of this poll-tax as well as the other privileges 
claimed by the Indian Community formed the subject of represen- 
tations by the Colonies Committee of the Government of India in 
July 1925, and the matter is still under discussion. The troubles 
which arose in 1923 between the Indian population of Tanganyika 
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and tie Administration of that territory were discussed in last 
yearns report. In 1923, an Ordinance for the taxation of profits and 
licences of trades, etc., was promulgated, and it was provided that 
for certain purposes the license-holders should keep sufficient books 
of accounts in specified language. The object was to ensure suffi- 
cient accounting. A very large number of the Indian traders in 
the Territory come from the Bombay Presidency and keep their 
accounts in Gujrati, which, however, was not included among 
the scheduled languages and the Indian community are still press- 
ing for the inclusion of Gujrati in the list of languages in which 
accounts may be kept. A resolution recommending that India’s 
representatives at the next Assembly of the League of Nations 
should be instructed to ventilate this grievance was carried in the 
1925 winter session of the Legislative Assembly. In the debate 
on this resolution, the Government of India indicated that they 
were not disposed to consider the advisability of raising this ques- 
tion with the League of Nations, so long as the method of patient 
negotiation with the Colonial Office held out any prospect of a 
satisfactory settlement. This matter also formed the subject of 
special representation by the Colonies Committee and they have 
now learnt that the Colonial Office has approved the proposal of 
the Governor of Tanganyika Territory to appoint a Committee to 
investigate the question of trade licenses and the possibility 
of raising by alternative taxation the revenue at present accruing 
from the Profits Tax. The European and Indian Trading com- 
munities will both be represented on the Committee. Meanwhile, 
the provision regarding books of accounts has not taken effect. 

It will be remembered that about five years ago the relations 
between the Indian and European settlers in Kenya became un- 
pleasantly strained owing to the prohibition of the transfer to 
Indians of agricultural lands in the highlands of that colony, to 
the inadequate representation of the Indian community on the 
Legislative Council and their consequent pdlitical helplessness, 
despite their very large stake in the economic life of Kenya, and 
to the threat to their interests through proposals for restricting 
Indian immigration. The effect of this state of affairs on 
educated opinion in India was, of course, profound, and feeling 
among the white settlers of Kenya Colony rose quite as high as it 
did in India. Deputations from them, from the Kenya Indians, 
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and from tlie Indian Legislature waited upon tlie Coloniai Office, 
and towards tlie end of July 1923, His Majesty^ s GoYernment laid 
down their general policy on the questions at issue. They observed 
that the interests of the African population must be paramount; 
that the existing system of government was best calculated to achieve 
this aim; and that the immediate grant of responsible government, 
which had been urged by the white settlers, was out of the question. 
But contrary to the opinion expressed by Indian sentiment, a deci- 
sion was arrived at in favour of communal representation. This 
system, under which the Indian community was to have five elected 
representatives in the Legislative Council, was regarded as the best 
in the circumstances, because it was compatible with African re- 
presentation in due course and with Arab representation imme- 
diately. It would further permit of a wide franchise for Indians, 
In deference to Indian opinion, the policy of segregation as between 
Europeans and Asiatics in townships was abandoned. On the other 
hand, the reservation of the Highlands for Europeans was to be 
maintained. On the vital question of immigration, it was laid down 
that legislation discriminating against Indian entry into Kenya 
could not be countenanced; but this statement of principle was 
qualified by the suggestion that some further control to protect the 
economic interests of the Africans was required. These decisions 
were resented in India, and Lord Beading gave emphatic expression 
to his Government’s disappointment with them and stated specifi- 
cally that it reserved the right to make further representations when 
a legitimate opportunity offered. At the Imperial Conference which 
met in London in 1922, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru recommended the 
appointment by the Government of India of a committee to dis- 
cuss the Kenya decision, along with certain other matters relating 
to Indian disabilities in some of the Colonies, with the Colonial 
Office. The Secretary of State for the Colonies agreed to receive 
representations regarding Indians in Kenya from such a committee 
and to discuss the other matters with it. In pursuance of this agree- 
ment a Committee was formed in April 1924 and assembled in 
London, Between that date and the end of July it had several im- 
portant interviews with the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which it represented the grievances 
of Indians in Kenya and other colonies. Begarding Kenya, the 
Committee’s representations covered all questions of interest to 
India dealt with in the decision of His Majesty’s Government, and 
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the result of these representations was announced by Mr. Thomas in 
the House of Commons on August the 7th, 1924. On the question 
of the franchise and of the highlands, no change was announced, 
but it was decided that an ordinance designed for the purposes of 
restricting immigration should not be enacted though he reserved 
to himself the right to enact the Ordinance at any time should native 
interests appear to be threatened by the influx of immigrants from 
abroad. Mr. Thomas announced that His Majesty’s Government 
proposed to set apart an area in the lowlands of Kenya for agri- 
cultural emigrants from India, but that before the scheme took final 
shape on officer with experience of the needs of the Indian settlers 
should be sent to report on the areas to be offered for colonisation. 
The question of deputing such an officer has since been considered 
by the Government of India, who have thought it inadvisable to 
proceed any further with the idea. The work of the Colonies Com- 
mittee did much to abate the bitterness which existed in the rela- 
tions between the different classes of settlers in Kenya, and the 
situation was further improved by the decision of the Indian com- 
munity to relinquish their attitude of non-co-operation and to select 
five members for nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council. The situation in Kenya is, therefore, for the present, 
quiescent. 

In June 1924, His Majesty’s Government announced the 
appointment of an East African Committee, under the Chairman- 
ship of Lord Southborough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and economic development 
of British East African dependencies. Since this enquiry was 
likely to affect Indian interests, the Government of India urged 
that the Indian point of view should be heard before the Committee 
came to any conclusions. This request was granted, but further 
action in the matter was suspended, pending the publication of 
the report of the Commission presided over by Major Ormsby- 
'Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into certain aspects of 
the questions referred to the Southborough Committee- The report 
of the Ormsby-Gore Commission was published in the United 
Kingdom on May 7th, 1925. On June 9th, Major Ormsby-Gore 
announced in the House of Commons that, in view of the com- 
pleteness of the report presented by the Commission which, under 
his Chairmanship, had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough Committee should not 
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resume its sittings. In face of this development the idea of making 
representations to the SoutEborough Committee is no longer 
feasible but the Government of India are watching events and, 
if occasion arises, will take such action as may be necessary to 
safeguard Indian interests in that region. 

The whole emigration policy of the Indian Government was 
altered during 1922 by the Legislature and embodied in a new 
Emigration Act, which proclaimed assisted emigration of un- 
skilled labour to be unlawful except for such countries and on 
such terms and conditions as may be specified by the Governor 
General in Council. Any notification made by the Governor 
General in Council under the Act, must be laid in draft before, 
and approved by, both Chambers of the Legisilature. A Standing 
Emigration Committee composed of 12 members of the Legislature 
has been appointed to advise the Government of India on all major 
emigration questions. Thus the Indian Legislature can now 
effectively control the organised emigration of unskilled labourers, 
whose conditions have markedly improved since the passing of the 
Act. Both in Ceylon and Malaya the question of fixing a basic 
minimum wage has been investigated. In response to representa- 
tions made by the Government of India, the Government of Ceylon 
appointed a Committee, in which the Agent of the Government of 
India and four representatives of the planting community were 
included, to enquire into and advise regarding the fixation of 
Standard Minimum Wages for Indian estate labourers in Ceylon. 
The recommendations of the Committee have been communicated 
to the Government of India and are at present the subject of 
discussion between them and the Colonial Government. The ques- 
tion of the payment of standard wages, subject to a minimum, to 
Indian labourers in Malaya has also been taken up with the Malayan 
Governments, on the basis of a report on this subject which ha? 
been received by the Government of India from their Agent in 
Malaya. 

At the beginning of 1924, .a deputation from British Guiana 
arrived in India to discuss with the authorities the. conditions under 
which the resumption of emigration could be sanctioned. It met 
the Standing Emigration Committee of the Legislature and ex- 
plained the scheme which the Government of British Guiana were 
putting forward. The Committee was inclined to view the 
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scheme with favour, but, before making definite recommendations, 
suggested that the Government of India should depute an officer to 
report on certain specific points. In September 1925 Kunwar 
Maharaj Singh, M.A.. C.I.E., Bar.-at-Law, was deputed to 
British Guiana to make investigations under the following terms 
of reference: — 

fA) The progress made in providing suitable land for pros- 
pective settlers and existing immigrants, the steps taken 
to supply them with materials and skilled assistance to 
put up residential accommodation, and with loans for 
agricultural development, and the measures instituted 
for improving the sanitary conditions in respect espe- 
<sially of drainage and water supply. 

(B) The steps, if any, taken by the Government of British 

Guiana to provide facilities for the repatriation of resi- 
dent Indians whp are willing to return to India. 

(C) What improvements, if any, have taken place in the 

political and economic status of the resident Indian 
community since the ear^lier Indian deputation visited 
the colony in 1922? 

(D) What are the sentiments of Hindu residents in the matter 

of cremation of their dead and whether he had any 
recommendations to make? 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh^s report has since been received and 
published. He reported that land was available for settlement, 
but that most of it would need to be cleared or irrigated or drained 
before settlers could be placed upon it. The Government of British 
Guiana informed him that nothing had yet been decided in regard 
to advances to be made to settlers to assist them in the early 
'stages or in regard to the channels through which such advances 
should be made. The Committee appointed in September 1924 
to report what preliminary action was necessary in connection with 
the colonisation scheme construed the colonisation proposals to 
mean that new settlers would not be entitled to land from Govern- 
ment until they had worked for three years as agriculturists, and 
that there was, therefore^ ample time to prepare details. Eunwar 
Maharaj Singh denied the correctness of this view of the proposals 
but reported that the most important point was secured, namely, 
that the advances would be given and that funds were in existence 
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for tile purpose. He found tliat sanitary conditions, especially 
conditions of drainage and water-supply, had improved vastly 
since the last Indian deputation visited British Guiana. In regard 
to repatriation of Indians, he accepted the present arrangements as 
reasonable. These provide for the repatriation of men who are 
destitute though not permanently incapable of laboxir. He further 
reported that Indians in British Guiana had on the whole pros- 
pered. His actual words are worth quoting: — 

In great part it is the humblest classes that go to British 
Guiana. For instance, of the immigrants arriving there from 
1908 to 1913, Chamars formed by far the largest caste. Ahirs, 
Koris and Kurmis were next in numbers. To those who are 
familiar with rural life in the congested districts of the United 
Provinces, and the difficulties in the material and social progress 
of the lower classes, the change is striking. Educational and 
medical facilities in British Guiana are superior to those in rural 
India. There are no caste restrictions or purdah, and the Colonial 
Indian, man and woman, has a somewhat higher standard of living 
and is certainly more independent than his confrere in India. 
There are no political or economic inequalities such as exist, for 
instance, in South Africa, no segregation, and no restrictions 

against the acquisition of land When one sees many 

Indian landowners, substantial cultivators, shopkeepers, and 
Government servants, it is impossible not to feel that the com- 
munity has progressed. As in Mauritius and Trinidad, the main 
credit for this progress is due to the eminently laudable qualities 
of industry and thrift which seem innate in the Indian, and 
enable him, wherever he goes, successfully to face hardship and' 
competition. The Government and people of the Colony in which 
this progress has been made, are also entitled to their fair share 

of credit How that the system of indenture has happily 

been brought to an end, and sanitary measures introduced, I am 
confident that, in the absence of any severe agricultural calamities, 
the future progress of Indians will be even more marked.^ ^ 

Regarding the cremation of their dead, he reported that the 
ideas of the Hindus resident in British Guiana had been pro- 
foundly changed by their absence from India and that no com- 
plaint had been made to him on the subject of the lack of facilities 
for burning their dead. He suggested, however, that arrange- 
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ments for cremation sEould be made for new immigrants from 
India in or near tie Settlements on wbicL. tbey reside. A noti- 
fication authorising renewal of emigration to British Guiana on 
terms and conditions which were approved by the Standing Emi- 
gration Committee was submitted to the two houses of the Legis- 
lature on March 23rd and also approved by them. The Government 
of British Guiana have accepted those terms and, subject to the 
approval of the Combined Court, have also agreed to give effect 
to certain minor reforms which Kunwar Maharaj Singh had re- 
commended. The whole matter has thus been satisfactorily settled 
and it is to be hoped that India’s sons may find a lucrative outlet 
for their energies in British Guiana. 

The question of emigration to Mauritius has received much 
attention from the Government during the past few years. In 
April 1924, the Government of Mauritius requested that emigra- 
tion to the Colony might be continued for a further period of one 
year. The Governmenf of India, however, in consultation with the 
Standing Committee on Emigration, decided that consideration of 
the request should await the result of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an officer for this 
purpose and to give him all facilities. Accordingly, in December 
1924, Kunwar Maharaj Singh went to Mauritius to conduct the 
necessary enquiries. His report has now been received and pub- 
lished. He recommends that no unskilled labour be sent from 
India to Mauritius, either in the immediate or in the near future. 
If the despatch of such labour to Mauritius should be seriously 
contemplated in the future, then the Government of India should 
first assure themselves that Indian interests really required the 
resumption of emigration and that Indian opinion in Mauritius 
favoured it. His report contained also a number of recommenda- 
tions for improving the conditions of Indians now in Mauritius. 
These recommendations included better housing accommodations 
for labourers on estates, the employment of more Indian medical 
men in estates’ hospitals, the prohibition of child-labour in factories, 
the introduction of a Workmen’s Compensation Act and the like. 
These have been commended to the consideration of the Colonial 
Government, but the Government of India have not yet been in- 
formed of the action taken upon them. 

The extract quoted above from Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s report 
on emigration to British Guiana mentions the presence there of 
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sucli classes as CEamars, who belong to what are called the 
depressed classes in India. Emigration is, no doubt, one 
means of uplift for these people, but obviously it can only touch 
the fringe of the problem for there are said to be no fewer than 
60 millions of them. At the beginning of December 1925, a mem- 
ber of the depressed classes introduced a Bill into the Madras 
Legislative Council which proposed that no class of the community 
should be debarred from walking through a public road or street or 
from having access to a public ofdce or well. Of late years, 
liberal Hindu opinion has been much exercised over the problem 
presented by these people and many organizations have come into 
existence with the object of improving their conditions of life 
and generally raising their status. The Arya Samajist sect of 
Hindus has done much good work in this field, but, the rigid 
rules of caste necessarily debar them from complete social and 
religious equality with their more fortunate fellows of the higher 
castes. The Hindu Hahasabha, as can be seen from records of its 
recent meetings, is giving much anxious attention to the question 
of the depressed classes but its resolutions on this subject cannot 
be said to have had any considerable practical results hitherto* 
Whilst a general discussion of the caste system would lead us too 
far afield, it may be said that there are no very convincing reasons 
for believing that it is breaking down, despite the great changes 
in Indian material and sociasl conditions during the past two or 
three generations. Speaking in the United Provinces Legis- 
lative Council on Thursday December the 17th, 1925, Mr. Burn, the 
Finance Member of the Governor's Council, declared that caste 
prejudices were as strong as ever in many villages in the United 
Provinces. He had noted pitchers placed at a good distance from 
the public wells by men and women of the lower castes, in the 
hope that they would be filled out of charity by those who are 
entitled to draw water from the wells. Again, the Census Com- 
missioner for Bihar and Orissa remarked in the last Census Report 
that there were no signs of the caste system breaking down in that 
province or ceasing to exercise its dominant influence. Some time 
ago the Madras Government issued a very striking report in which 
it was stated that the depressed classes in that Presidency num- 
bered nearly million souls and many of these were so tied down 
by debt to their masters as to be practically in the position of serfs, 
whilst in some districts they could not even enter a shop or pass 
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througli many of the streets of the towns and villages where they 
lived. The last Census Eeport of Bihar and Orissa showed that 
the same classes formed nearly a third of the whole population of 
that province whilst all the other major provinces count large 
numbers among their peojde. It must, however, be clearly under- 
stood that the attitude adopted by the higher castes in Madras 
towards the depressed classes represents the extreme point of in- 
tolerance reached in India, Elsewhere, the disabilities imposed 
are far less severe. Obviously, the problem of untouchability is 
of more than merely social importance. That it is impossible to 
have a nation half slave and half free is a truth not confined to 
any one country and, therefore, this problem has very important 
political implications. The Government, of course, can do very 
little beyond guaranteeing to members of the depressed classes 
the legal rights to which everv one of its subjects is entitled. We 
have already seen that attention is being paid to the education of 
these classes who, further, are beginning to dlaim certain ele- 
mentary social rights. Among the conferences held during last 
CSiristmas Week, was a Conference of Untouehahles One of 
the resolutions which they passed congratulated the Government 
of the United Provinces on their decision to nominate to Municipal 
Committees and District Boards members belonging to tbe depressed 
classes, whilst other resolutions appealed to Hindus to encourage 
them by taking them into their private service and by electing them 
to Municipal Committees and District Boards of their own accord. 
That the progress of education among these people will gradually 
raise their status and improve their conditions of life is not open 
to doubt, but it is no less certain that without the goodwill of caste 
Hindus the process of their uplift will be long and painful. 

From the question of the Untouchables to that of the 
labouring classes in general in India is an easy transition. Much 
has been written and spoken in recent years on the subject of the 
poverty of the Indian masses. In our examination of the advance 
of the co-operative movement we saw something of the progress 
of one very promising line of attack on the poverty of the rural 
classes, and we know also that the forthcoming Agricultural Com- 
mission has been formed with the idea of getting deep into the 
fundamentala of the problem of increasing rural welfare in India, 
Here, howeyer, we are chiefly concerned with the industrial popula- 
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tiou of tlie towns. It should be noted at the outset that, with the 
exception of the Anglo-Indian community, and the educated Indian 
middle classes whose case has already been discussed, there is, 
broadly speakihg, no unemployment problem in India. A large 
part of the industrial population of India is floating and indeter- 
minate. Great numbers of the workers in the Bombay cotton 
mills, for example, are not town-bred. They come in from their 
villages to work in the mills and when they are tired of working 
in Bombay or, as we have already seen, in case of a strike, they 
return to their villages where they can, at any rate, get a living 
of a sort. Even to members of the educated middle classes, un- 
employment is not normally the ruinous disaster which it is to their 
confreres in Western countries, for the joint family system, 
which is one of the outstanding features of Indian social life, 
guarantees them the means of existence if nothing more. It is a 
very sorry substitute for employment, but even this resource is 
denied to Anglo-Indians. 

For Anglo-Indians the contraction of one of their great — ^pos- 
sibly their greatest — sphere of employment in the Indian Railways, 
and in Government Service generally, has been already noted in the 
discussion of European education in this country. At the present 
moment there is much distress among them on account of un- 
employment and no feature of their circumstances causes more 
anxiety to the leaders of the community than this. In most of the 
great cities of India, numbers of respectable Anglo-Indians are 
suffering distress which is rendered all the more acute when they 
consider the undeniably unpromising outlook for their children's 
future. There is, of course, no a 'priori solution of such a problem, 
but the better education of Anglo-Indian children and the training 
of them for professions will do something to solve the problem of 
unemployment and to raise their status generally. 

The question whether the economic condition of the Indian 
masses is improving or not has been debated ud nauseam. As far 
as external signs go, the Indian peasants and the Indian industrial 
workers of to-day enjoy many conveniences and luxuries which were‘ 
beyond the reach of their fathers, but the materials for a scientific* 
study of wages, family budgets, income — save the income of a few 
classes of the population — and the like, are not available. In 
January 1925, an Economic Enquiry Committee was appointed 
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under the Presidency of Sir M. Visvesvaraya with the following 
terms of reference: — 

To examine the material at present available for framing 
an estimate of the economic condition of the various 
classes of the people of British India; to report on its 
adequacy; and to make recommendations as to the best 
manner in which it may be supplemented, and as to the 
lines on which a general economic survey should be 
carried out, with an estimate of the expenditure in- 
volved in giving effect to such recommendations.'^ 

The Committee submitted its report in August, 1925. The report 
shows clearly the paucity of the materials at present available in 
India for estimating average income, crop production, cost of 
living, wages, and other cognate subjects. No estimate could be 
formed of the national wealth of India because such necessary 
materials for the estimate as statistics of taxation and capital, 
estate duty statistics, and the like, are wanting. Any estimate of 
individual wealth, therefore, appears to be quite impossible under 
the present conditions. On this subject, a member of the Com- 
mittee wrote as follows : — 

Approximately seventy-five per cent, of the population of 
the country are agriculturists and their individuals 
wealth includes land, cattle, agricultural implements, 
houvsehold goods, jewelleiy and coin. Trade statistics 
show a continual absorption of the precious metals hy 
India, but the proportion hoarded is difficult to state. 

Witnesses frequently expressed the opinion that enquiries re- 
garding the personal wealth of the people would he 
greatly resented, probably viewed with suspicion, and 
lead to no fruitful results. Any attempt to ascertain 
the wealth of individuals and families may prejudice 
the results of the enquiry as a whole. Some witnesses 
take the view that, in certain parts of the country, the 
investigators would meet with a very hostile reception. 
Moreover, it would he extremdly difficult to estimate the 
value of jewellery, even if families were prepared to 
disclose their holdings. Many a person would refuse to 
reveal his buried wealth for fear of dacoxty, apart from 
4he likelihood of taxation. In the present stage of 
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Indians social progress it would appear advisable to 
abandon tbe idea of carrying out enquiries into indi- 
vidual wealtb/^ 

No attempt, tberefore, at a detailed and satisfactory description 
of tbe economic state of tbe Indian masses can be made. It is to 
be hoped tbat intensive enquiries like those conducted by tbe 
Labour Bureau of tbe Bombay Government, by tbe Punjab Board 
of Economic Enquiry, and similar bodies in India, will be ex- 
tended and their results made readily available, for it is easy 
enough for rival apologists, who maintain on tbe one band tbat 
poverty in India is increasing, and on tbe other band tbat it is 
decreasing, to build up their arguments by picking and choosing 
what suits them from tbe present very incomplete material avail- 
able. Tbe records of recent periods of scarcity and famine, at any 
rate, seem to show tbat tbe economic position of tbe people is 
steadily improving, as was pointed out in this report last year. 
During 1921, when a wide area was affected by a menacing failure 
of crops, tbe proportion of tbe total population in receipt of 
relief was well under 3 per cent, throughout tbe whole area. Few 
things were more striking during this period of distress than tbe 
fact tbat even tbe depressed classes of tbe population, who bad 
been accustomed in times of shortage to subsist upon seeds and 
roots, were able to purchase corn when tbe price was four seers 
to tbe rupee. 

Tbat tbe general conditions under which industrial workers 
pursue their callings, have improved of late years is not open to 
doubt. In this connection tbe following quotation from Lord 
Reading's speech at tbe annual meeting of tbe Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon at Calcutta on tbe 14tb of 
December 1925, deserves attention. 

Tbe last 5 years,’’ be said, have seen remarkable progress 
in labour legislation. Indeed, more has been accom- 
plished in tbat period than in tbe whole preceding 
generation. There has been a radical revision of tbe 
Factories Act, introducing a 60 hours’ week, tbe ex- 
clusion of children between tbe ages of 9 and 12, tbe 
abolition of night work for women, and other reforms. 
Tbe new Mines Act enforces somewhat similar reforms, 
a curtailment of hours, a weekly rest day and tbe 
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stoppage of child work. Antiquated legislation dealing 
with, breaches of workmen's contracts has been repealed. 
The Workman's Compensation Act has introduced for 
the first time a comprehensive system for alleviating 
hardship caused by industrial accidents. A Bill to 
encourage and protect healthy Trades Union organisa- 
tion is before the Assembly. The question of providing 
means of conciliation in trade disputes has been 
thoroughly explored ^ but it would be premature to 
legislate on this question until the Trades Union Bill 
has becSme law. In the measures we have adopted, the 
employers have been fully taken into our confidence in 
the preliminary stages ; and their readiness to co- 
operate, even where their immediate interests were to 
some degree prejudiced, is most laudable. Some may 
think that the pace of reform in labour legislation has 
been unduly rapid, but our action has followed that 
adopted by most civilised countries and is in accordance 
with principles which will scarcely he disputed. The 
measures placed on the Statute hook have been, in nay 
view, well considered. They were designed to meet 
genuine needs and to remedy admitted defects. I am 
convinced that public opinion generally will regard 
them, as experience in working the rules is gained, as 
not only necessary when judged by ethical standards and 
directly beneficial to the workers concerned, but as 
actually advantageous also to industry generally.’^ 

The most striking feature about the payment of wages in India 
is the absence of uniformity. It might reasonably be expected 
that, in a particular industry or in a particular district, wages 
would be paid on a uniform system, but this is not the case. In 
scarcely any industry is a single period adopted. Different 
systems may even he found in establishments belonging to the same 
industry and the same district and within the same establishment. 
Enquiries made during 1924 show that in only 46 per cent, of tlie 
factories of the United Provinces from which enquiries were made, 
was the period of payment the same for all employees. The most 
general system is that of payment on a monthly basis. The system 
of monthly payment, which is practically universal in , its applica- 
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tion to supervisory and clerical staffs, is generally adopted for the 
payment of labour involving any large degree of skill. The most 
important exceptions to this rule are furnished by the jute mills of 
Calcutta and the cotton mills of Ahmedabad. TJnskilled labour is 
frequently paid at shorter periods, and the less regular the em- 
ployment, the shorter is the period as a rule. But a considerable 
amount of unskilled or casual labour is paid through contractors or 
other intermediaries, when payment tends to be irregular. Pay- 
ment on a period longer than a month is practically unknown. In 
a few cases of payment on piece rates, more especially where con- 
tract labour is concerned, the settlement of wages may be delayed 
till the job is finished: but in such cases intermediate payments 
are generally made. 

Where wages are paid monthly, the worker has to maintain 
himself for a comparatively long period before he can expect to 
receive his first wages, and the system thus tends to increase 
indebtedness. But in a number of cases, relief is given in the form 
of advances. Occasionally the advances are on account of work 
which has not been done and are essentially loans ; more usually, 
they are limited to amounts calculated with reference to the value 
of the work already done, and would be more correctly described 
as interim payments. In some cases, the advances are given in the 
form of rations, which may be charged against the wages when 
paid ; a favourable rate is usually allowed. Workers who are paid 
on periods of a fortnight or less stand in less need of such advances, 
and as statistics show, the advance system is particularly associated 
with monthly payments. 

In the course of the discussion on the Weekly Payments Bill, 
which was introduced by a private member in the Legislative 
Assembly and subsequently withdrawn on the 4th February 1926, 
the Hon^ble Sir Bhupendra !N*ath Mitra, Member in charge of 
Industries and Labour, stated that the question of the payment 
of wages was receiving the separate consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India and that if, as a result of enquiries that were being 
made, it was found that legislation was required on this particular 
question. Government would not hesitate to undertake such legis- 
lation. 

1922 the whole law relating to factories was revised and the 
new Factories Act provided, amongst a number of other reforms, 
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for the introduction of a 60 hours’ Treek, the raising of the minimum 
age of children from 9 to 12, a large extension of the definition 
of Factory ” and a complete prohibition of night work for 
TTomen. Further slight amendments in the Act were made in 1923. 
Among the many beneficial results of this Act may be mentioned 
a decrease since 1921 by nearly 25 per cent, in the number of 
children employed in cotton spinning and weaving mills. 

The report on the working of the Factories Act during 1924 
was issued in May 1926. The Report showed that the factory 
population had risen from 14,09,173 in 1923 to 14,55,592 by the 
end of 1924. The increase was most marked in Burma, Madras 
and the Central Provinces. In Bombay, in spite of the increase 
in the number of factories, there was a decrease due to trade depres- 
sion, in the number of operatives whilst in Bihar and Orissa 
there was an increase in the factory population, although the num- 
her of factories was smaller than in the previous year. The number 
of women employed was a little in excess of the number emjdoyed 
during 1923. The increase is probably due to some extent to tbe 
restrictions placed on child labour, hut women have been employed 
on a larger scale in the jute mills and tea factories. The year 
saw the final exclusion of children under 12 years from work in 
the factories. Pro7incial Reports show that the arrangements made 
for the certification of children have improved considerably, and 
that employment of children without a certificate of age is hecom- 
in’g rare except in out-of-the-way places. The double employment 
of children under two certificates has been vigorously checked, 
and the Amending Act passed in March 1926 contains a provi- 
sion designed to assist those who are endeavouring to stamp out 
this abuse. 

The percentage of factories maintaining a week of 48 hours for 
men is 29 ; in 12 per cent, more the men employed worked for 
54 hours or less; the number working more than 54 hours is 59 
per cent. For women, the corresponding percentages are 34, 12 
and 64. These figures show a slight improvement over last year, 
but on the other hand the percentage of factories employing 
children which limit their work to 30 hours or less in the week, is 
only 34 as against 43 per cent, in the preceding year. The number 
of factories in which the operatives are exempted from various 
provisions relating to hours is still high, but a large number of 
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ttese factories work only for a skort season, and in a number of 
otber cases tbe exemption is given for only part of tbe year. 
Wages remained steady throngbont tbe year and tbere appears to 
bave been no marked increase or decrease in tbe cost of living. 
Tbe strikes in Bengal and Bombay for bigber wages failed to 
achieve tbeir object. 

Tbe most unsatisfactory feature of tbe year was tbe number of 
accidents wbicb occurred. Tbe total number of accidents reported 
was 10,029 and these involved 284 fataJlities. Both figures far 
exceed any figures previously reported, and while tbe introduction 
of tbe Workmen’s Compensation Act (wbicb came into force in 
tbe middle of tbe year under review) and more efficient inspection 
bave probably contributed to secure tbe better reporting of minor 
accidents, tbe recorded increase in serious accidents must be re- 
garded as corresponding with tbe facts. Tbe number of fatal and 
serious casualties shows a large increase, and tbe detailed investi- 
gations into cases, many of wbicb are given in tbe Provincial 
Eeports suggest that tbe cause lies partly in tbe fact that tbe 
education of tbe operative has not kept pace witb tbe increase in tbe 
complexity of tbe pliant and processes consequent on growing in- 
dustrialisation. At tbe same time steady progress is being made 
in the fencing of machinery and employers are reported to be 
generally willing to comply witb orders for tbe efficient guarding 
of tbeir machinery. Tbeir interest in tbe question has in some 
cases been stimulated by tbe coming into force of tbe Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. A large number of accidents are due to tbe 
cleaning of machines in motion, and tbe Amending Act passed in 
March 1926 enables local Governments to prevent this practice, 
where they are satisfied that it is attended witb danger to tbe 
operative. 

Questions affecting tbe we^lfare of workers continued to receive 
attention. Tbe larger employers are recognizing to an increasing 
degree tbe importance of providing suitable quarters for tbeir 
labourers, but tbeir efforts are hampered in some cases, notably in 
tbe jute industry in Calcutta, by difficulties of acquiring land. 
House-building activities in Bombay bave been checked by tbe 
general depression, but quarters are being erected even at tbe 
sacrifice of valuable land, on tbe single-storey system rather than 
on tbe less satisfactory chawl system. Several of tbe provincial 
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^reports indicate progress in respect of ventilation. Tlie proposals 
of the Government of India for the control of artificial humidifica- 
tion in factories have received the consideration of local Govern- 
ments and, while further enquiries may be necessary in several pro- 
vinces before satisfactory regulations can be devised, there is general 
recognition of the fact that humidification by live steam at high 
temperatures is attended with extreme discomfort to the operatives, 
besides being in most cases ineffective for the purposes of the 
industry. It should be possible, by rules under the Factories Act, 
to secure the discontinuance of the practice, where it exists, within 
a reasonably short space of time. It is satisfactory to note that 
mill managers in Bombay are now beginning to recognize the use 
and value of the Kata thermometer as a comfort meter, and 
that in some cases the equipment of mills with satisfactory types 
of ventilating and humidifying plants have added considerably 
to the comfort of the operatives in the hot weather. 

The number of persons convicted during the year for contra- 
vention of the Factory Act was 222. This represents a large in- 
crease over the normal figures in recent years, and may be taken 
as a satisfactory indication of increasing strictness in the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Act. There are still complaints from 
several provinces of the inadequacy of the fines imposed in some 
cases, and the High Court at Eangoon found it necessary to issue 
a circular, drawing the attention of magistrates to the question. 

The Hon^ble Judges observed that magistrates in assessing 

the penalty should reflect that a light fine gives an unfair ad- 
vantage to the unscrupulous (who may be saving hundreds of rupees 
by breaking the Act) as against their more honourable competitors 
whose costs of production are inevitably raised by their strict 
adherence to the terms of the Factory Act.^^ 

The Indian "Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force only 
on the 1st of July 1924. The Provincial Eeports for the half year 
show that the Act has worked smoolhly, but it is clear that workmen 
throughout the country are not yet generally aware of the benefits 
to which it entitles them. 

In addition to the amendment of the Factories Act, the Mines 
Act has also come in for a drastic revision. The chief reforms 
introduced into the new Mines Act of 1923, were the prohibition 
of the employment of children under 13 years, and the prevention 
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of their presence below ground; the restriction of the bours of 
labour to 60 hours a week above ground and 54 boxirs below 
ground; and the prescription of a weekly day of rest. Increased 
penalties have also been provided for disobedience of orders result- 
ing in death or serious injury to workmen. At the same time, 
by an enlargement of the definition of Mine the scope of the 
Act has been greatly extended. The Act also makes it possiMe- 
for Government to prohibit employment of women below 'ground. 
An exhaustive enquiry made by the Government of India, the 
results of which were published in December, 1925, into the possi- 
bility of prohibiting female labour in mines, showed a wide variety 
of opinion on the subject on the part of local Governments. The 
Governments of Assam and Madras saw no objection to prohibiting* 
the labour of women under ground at once. The Punjab Govern- 
ment gave a similar reply, but excepted work in salt mines from 
the prohibition, since conditions in salt mines there are not un- 
healthy or attended by any more danger of life than similar work 
above-ground would be. The Government of Bombay suggested 
the prohibition of female labour in mines after a period of five 
years. 

The Governments of those provinces which are chiefly concerned 
in the coal industry, i.e., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces considered it premature to fix a definite date from which 
female labour should be excluded. The Government of Bengal 
accepted in principle the general proposition that female labour 
should be abolished in the coal mines and the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa recognized that the reform must come in time and 
it was well that that industry should realise this and be warned 
to prepare itself for it. But in the view of these Governments, 
it is inadvisable on account of the practical difficulties involved 
for the Government of India to commit themselves to the exclusion 
of female labour by a definite date. The working unit in the- 
mines in these Provinces, as also in the salt mines in the Punjab, is- 
the family, and it is held by some wHo are familiar with the subject 
that the prohibition of female labour would involve a diminution- 
in the male labour supply. 

The first International Labour Conference, held at Washington 
in 1919, adopted a Draft Convention concerning the employment of 
women before and after child-birth. The Conference did not con- 
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iemplate the ratification of the Conyention by India, but adopted 
a resolution inviting the Government of India to make a study 
of the" question of the employment of women before and after 
confinement, and of maternity benefits, before the next Conference, 
and to report on these matters to the next Conference.’’ 

In connection with the preparation of this report, v^ich was 
presented to the International Labour Conference which met at 
Geneva in 1921, inquiries were made regarding the extent to which 
maternity benefit schemes had been instituted by employers in 
India. From the information furnished by Provincial Govern- 
ments, it appeared that such schemes were comparatively rare. The 
local Governments at the same time expressed their willingness to 
encourage the institution of further voluntary schemes. 

Following suggestions put forward in the Legislative Assembly, 
the Government of India in June 1924 made further enquiries 
regarding the extent to which maternity benefit schemes were in 
force in India. The inquiries were addressed to the local Govern- 
ments of all the major provinces and to the Chief Commissioner of 
Ajmer-Merwara. The result of the inquiries indicates that schemes 
of the bind under discussion are considerably more numerous than 
is generally realized. 

In the three hig organized industries of Bengal — ^jute, tea and 
coal — there are several examples of definite schemes of maternity 
benefit. In the Assam Tea Gardens important concessions are 
granted to female employees, these including the grant of leave 
before child-birth and employment on light work at full rates of 
pay during pregnancy. 

The Assam Railways and Trading Company, which is the next 
largest employer of labour in Assam, grants six months’ leave on 
half pay provided the women have been examined by the medical 
officer and attend hospital once a week. Milk and feeding bottles, 
when required, are also supplied free of cost. 

In the Mines of Bihar and Orissa there are various maternity 
benefits of a casual kind, and in one instance there is a regular 
contributoiy benefit fund, which is applicable not only to maternity 
cases but provides also for sickness and death. The factories of 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, and Madras, have a large number 
of maternity benefit schemes, including, in Bombay, Maternity 
•Homes. The action of the Government of India in this matter has 
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led to immense improvement and with the increasing interest now 
being taken by employers of labour all over the country, steady 
progress in the future should be recorded. 

It is clear from the above discussion that although labour 
conditions in India are still far from perfect, much has been done 
of late years, and much is being done now to improve it. On the 
improvement of labour conditions largely depends, of course, the 
moral and social uplift of the working classes. One of the 
greatest menaces to the we^lfare of the latter in Western countries, 
drink, is not a very formidable obstacle to social reform in India, 
In Chapter II an extract was quoted from a speech of Sir Basil 
Blackett, in which he outlined briefly the policy of the Government 
of India in regard to drink. The drink problem, as visualised by 
Western reformers, is almost unknown in India, save in those few 
places where heavy concentrations of industrial labour occur. 
This fact is explained by the general reprobation in which indul- 
gence in strong drink — as distinguished from indulgence in drugs — 
is held among the Indian people. The per capita figure of con- 
sumption for drugs as well as for liquor is very low. The excise 
revenue per head, including what the State derives from both 
sources, varied in 1924-25 from 3 annas 8 pies in the North-West 
Frontier Province to Es. 2-5-1 in Bombay. Between these two 
extremes came 4 annas 6 pies in the United Provinces, 7 annas 4 
pies in Bengal, 9 annas 1 pie in the Punjab, 14 annas 2 pies in 
Assam, Ee. 1-0-6 in the Central Provinces, Ee. 1-2-5 in Madras, 
and Ee. 1-4-10 in Sind. During this period there was an 
appreciable decline in this excise revenue in Madras, Bihar 
and Orissa, Burma, and Bombay. In the majority of cases, 
the local Governments are now taking drastic steps to 
reduce licit consumption, and, since excise is a transferred 
subject, the opinion of the local Councils has been brought 
to bear upon the whole subject. The policy formerly pursued 
by the Government of India has been summed up as that 
of maximum revenue from minimum consumption. Every ‘care is 
taken to minimise temptation for those who do not drink and to 
discourage excess among those who do. Government intervention 
operated to regulate both the quality and the quantity of the liquor 
consumed, the former by the prescription of a certain standard of 
strength, the latter by the levy of still-head fees which the con- 
sumer automatically paid. But with the transfer of excise to 
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ministerial control, considerable departures from tbis policy have 
been made. In several instances, local Governments bave now 
definitely accepted complete prohibition as tbeir goal. Tbe process 
IS necessarily slow and difficult, since sources of illicit supply are 
far more accessible in India than in any European’ country. It is 
possible tbat tbe policy now pursued by some local Governments of 
raising tbe retail price to a bigb figure, may defeat tbe ends in 
view by increasing tbe production and consumption of inferior 
illicit spirit. Tbe Excise Administration Reports together with 
tbe resolutions thereon from several of tbe major provinces of 
India indicate tbat illicit traffic in liquor is increasing and it is 
impossible to see bow, pending a great change in public opinion, 
tbis traffic can be minimised, save by very heavy expenditure on in- 
creasing police and excise staffs. 

A good deal of misconception exists outside India regarding tbe 
use of opium in tbis country. As tbe earlier discussion of tbe 
Government of Indians opium policy showed, tbat poilicy is mainly 
concerned with tbe export of Indian opium to places abroad. Tbe 
control of tbe internal opium traffic in India is almost entirely in 
tbe bands of tbe Provincial Governments. But as tbe Rev. W. 
Paton, one of tbe leading critics of tbe Government of Indians 
opium policy — and one of tbe fairest — admits on page 13 of bis 
latest Pamphlet, ' India and Opium — Tbe Present Situation \ 
For tbe larger part of tbe country tbe opium evil does not exist. 
Opium smoking is known in Bombay and a few other very large 
cities, but nowhere, save in Burma and Assam, does it attain 
any appreciable dimensions. On tbe other band, tbe eating of 
opium is fairly common and it is freely used by tbe people for 
medicinal purposes. A paragraph in Sir Michael O^Dwyer’s book 
India as I knew it contains some interesting remarks on tbe 
opium eating habit. 

Tbe Opium Commission, of which Lord Brassey was Presi- 
dent, was in 1893 sitting at Lahore, and Lord Brassey 
and bis son (tbe late T. A. Brassey), with whom I bad 
been at Balliol, were staying at Government Hous^. I 
drove down with them one afternoon to a sitting of tbe 
Commission. On tbe way we ran into a pedestrian who 
was a bit shaken. Lord Brassey was much concerned 
and asked what remedy could be applied. A burly 
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Punjabi policeman wbo bad come to our aid gave bis 
opinion very decidedly in broad patois. Lord Brassey 
asked me to translate. Tbe advice was, ** give bim a 
pill or two of opium; it never harmed man or beast. 

** On tbe same occasion, to my great confusion, my faithful 
body-servant, wbo bad been too hospitably entertained 
by bis friends at Lahore, showed himself tbe worse for 
liquor and was rather noisy in tbe verandah of the Lat 
Sahib (Lieutenant-Governor). I told my Sikh 
orderly to get him out of the way till he was sober. 
This he did but he whispered confidentially, This 
disgrace would have been avoided if the fool would 
only take opium instead of strong drink.’’ I have 
always regarded opium-eating, and still more opium- 
smoking, as much more harmful than drink. But I 
must acknowledge that in some of the appalling epi- 
demics (one was in 1894) I found that the Sikh peasan- 
try, who habitually take a small dose of opium in the 
malarial season, were generally immune, and brisk and 
active, while their Hindu and Mohammedan neighbours, 
who eschewed opium, were prostrate almost to a man. 
I related my experience to Lord Brassey, but do not 
know if he attached any weight to it in his report.” 

As in the case of drink, the general policy of the Government 
is to control the trade in such a way as to ensure its most effective 
regulation, and to prevent it from passing into the hands of the 
types of persons with whom it would readily, if uncontrolled, 
became associated. Eor over a century the authorities have been 
engaged in the gradual establishment of control over the produc- 
tion, transit and sale of the drug throughout the country. This 
has been done by concentrating cultivation, so far as British India 
is* concerned, within limited areas ; by the discontinuance of culti- 
vation in many Indian States as the outcome of bargaining ; and by 
perfecting the system of licensing and control of shops. The suc- 
cess of this policy is proved Hy the results. In 1893, when the 
Royal Commission on Opium conducted its enquiries, the average 
consumption per head, per annum, in this country, was 27 grains, 
while in recent years it has been about 18 grains. The figure for 
1924-25 was 17*2 grains. Even in 1893 there was very little abuse 
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of opium eating. THe Royal Commission found no evidence of 
any extensive moral or physical degradation from its use.’’ Tte 
reduced figures of consumption in recent years suggest ttat tliere 
must now be very little abuse indeed in connection witb opium. 
Enhanced prices and restricted supply, together with a welcome, 
though slow, trend of public opinion, are resulting in a decreasing 
use of opium for ceremonial hospitality or for personal indulgence, 
and are thus tending to restrict the consumption of the drug to 
purposes either medicinal or g-ua^i-medicinal. The figures of every 
province will show to what extent the policy of Government has been 
justified. Between 1910-11 and 1924-26 the consumption has fallen 
in Madras from 1,178 maunds to 875 maunds; in Bombay from 
1,436 maunds to 808 maunds; in Bengal from 1,626 maunds to 
1,003 maunds; in Burma from 1,306 maunds to 738 maunds; in 
Bihar and Orissa from 882 maunds to 638 maunds ; in the United 
Provinces from 1,545 maunds to 582 maunds ; in the Punjab from 
1,584 maunds to 842 maunds; in the Central Provinces from 1,307 
maunds to 796 maunds; in Assam from 1,511 maunds to 928 
maunds, and in the North-West Frontier Province from 69 maunds 
to 60 maunds. Only in Ajmer-Marwara is there an increase from 
69 maunds to 78 maunds. In 1910-11 the consumption for the 
whole of India was 12,530 maunds; in 1924-25 it was 7,389 maunds. 
At the same time the revenue derived from opium in the various 
provinces of India, owing to the enhanced price at which the drug 
is sold, has risen from Rs. 1-63 crores in 1910-11 to Rs. 2*67 crores 
in 1924-25. In deference, however, to the opinion expressed in 
certain quarters, the Government of India have asked the local 
Governments to consider three aspects of the opium question : — ^the 
high consumption in certain areas; the practice of administering 
opium to infants; and the desirability of closer co-ordination of 
policy between local Governments in regard to fixing the sale price 
of opium. After considering the replies of the local Governments 
the Government of India recognise that circumstances make it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to secure complete uniformity in the sale 
price of opium throughout India decided to convene an inter-provin- 
cial conference of ministers charged with the administration of 
excise, at which certain outstanding problems relating to the co- 
ordination of excise policy in India will be discussed. This con- 
ference will offer a convenient opportunity for the examination of 
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questions relating to opium policy. The Government o£ India are 
also considering measures to cliect tlie smuggling of opium from 
Indian States and to ensure a greater measure of co-operation be- 
tween the Indian States and British India in the matter of opium 
policy. They are also addressing Provincial Governments again in 
regard to those areas where the consumption of opium is excessive, 
so as to impress them with the importance of unremitting endeavour 
to cleanse these black spots ” upon the map of India, The Gov- 
ernment of India held thab on the whole there is no evidence of the 
existence of any serious and widespread abuse of opium in British 
India and consequently that there is no need for the appointment of 
a Eoyal Commission to examine the subject. The per capita con- 
sumption of 1924-25 namely 17*2 grains, is still somewhat high, 
according to the standard laid down by the League : but it must be 
remembered that in India, opium is frequently given to cattle — 
exceptionally numerous in India per centum of population, — a prac- 
tice for which deduction must be made from the figure of iier capita 
consumption by human beings. It will be plain from the foregoing 
facts that the statement occasionally made by ignorant critics that 
Government is forcing opium down the throats of a reluctant people 
has not even the merit of plausibility. In every Province, Indians 
are now fully empowered, if they so desire, to restrict the use of 
opium ; for its consumption is now controlled by Indian Ministers. 
There is, it is true, a certain amount of smuggling from the Indian 
States into British India ; but the Indian States are steadily coming 
into line, and many of them have given effect, by means of legisla- 
tion, to the provisions of the International Opium Convention. It 
must be clearly realised that, apart from such arrangements as may 
be entered into with the Indian States under Treaty Obligations, the 
Government of India has no means of enforcing upon them any 
policy for suppressing or restricting opium cultivation. Still, as 
we have seen, such problem as exists in India regarding the con- 
sumption of opium appear to be solving itself, but the increasing 
use of cocaine in big cities is causing the authorities some anxiety, 
and strenuous attempts are being made to grapple with it. 


This discussion of the subject of opium may be closed by the 
fo>llowing quotation from Lord Beading’s speech at the opening of 
the Council of State on Tuesday the 9th of February 1926, which 
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siiows tlie latest stage so far reached in the Grovernment of Indians 
policy towards opium exports: — 

My Government have recently had under their consideration 
the adoption of a new policy regarding opium which is 
in accordance with the trend of opinion in a number of 
other countries and also with views that have been 
freely expressed in some quarters on different occasions 
in India. We have very carefully examined the new 
obligations undertaken by us under Article 1 of the 
Protocol to the Convention of the Second Opium Con- 
ference at Geneva, ‘ to take such measures as mav be 
required to prevent completely within five years from 
the present date the smuggling of opium from consti- 
tuting a serious obstacle to the effective suppression of 
the use of prepared opium.’ As a result we have come 
to the conclusion that in order at once to fulfil our 
international obligations in the largest measure and to 
obviate the complications that may arise from the deli- 
cate and invidious task of attempting to sit in judgment 
on the internal policy of other Governments, it is desir- 
able that we should declare publicly our intention to 
reduce progressively the exports of opium from India 
so as to extinguish them altogether within a definite 
period, except as regards exports of opium for strictly 
medical puiposes. The period to be fixed has not yet 
been finally determined, as* before arriving at a decision 
it is necessary to consult the Government of the United 
Provinces regarding the effects that the resulting re- 
duction in the area cultivated with opium will have on 
the cultivators in that Province. We further propose to 
discontinue altogether the system of auction sales of 
opium in India as soon as the agreement for direct sale 
now being negotiated with the Government of Erench 
Indo-CHina is concluded. My Government hope at an 
early date to move a Eesolution in both Chambers of the 
Legislature in order to give the Members of the Legisla- 
ture an opportunity of expressing their views on these- 
important proposals.’^ 
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Medical relief, as we liave seen, is a Provincial subject, and 
tbe activities of tbe Central Government are therefore confined 
cbiefly to problems of research. 

Medical Research has a very direct bearing on the progress of 
sanitation in all countries and specially in India. It is very satis- 
factory to note that the retrenchments of three years ago in this 
particular sphere are now being removed, and that during the 
financial year 1925-26 three lakhs were granted by the Government 
of India to the Indian Research Fund Association for the promotion 
of medical research. 

The second All-India Medical Research Workers’ Conference 
was held in the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
in October 1924 and the deliberations of 32 delegates from all 
provinces assisted the Governing Body materially in framing and 
sanctioning a programme of research commensurate with the 
income of the Association. In addition to arranging for the conti- 
nuation of existing enquiries, such as that of the Kala-Azar Com- 
mission, other pressing enquiries were inaugurated for plague, 
malaria, cholera, the dysenteries, nutritional, helminthic, 
febrile and other diseases which play such an important role in 
the economic life of the population. Proposals were made to create 
an effective permanent central malarial organization which would 
in turn influence and work in collaboration with provincial orga- 
nization of a similar kind. A series of valuable resolutions 
emanated from the Conference. 

In December 1925 the third All-India Conference was held on 
lines similar to the above, and proposals were adopted for the 
^extension of all necessary research on the lines which were thought 
to be most urgent and advantageous. Opportunity was given for 
'enlisting the co-operation of medical practitioners in India and of 
medical officers in the Military laboratories in certain researches, 
and steps were taken to promote co-ordination of research work 
throughout India. Thirty-eight delegates attended during the 
three days, considered the work accomplished in 42 different en- 
quiries, and discussed proposals which had been submitted for the 
continuation or beginning of 39 enquiries. A real quickening of 
interest in research work has been the result and it is hoped that 
with the restoration of the former grant of five lakhs a research 
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programme commensurate with, the needs of India will soon be in 
existence. 

Our international responsibilities in matters of public health 
steadily increase. The establishment of the Eastern Bureau of 
the League of Nations Health Sections at Singapore was accom- 
plished during the year and the weekly Bulletin broadcasted from 
Saigon has been picked up by our wireless with great regularity 
since May 1925. The net result is that all our major ports are in 
possession of the infectious disease state of some 87 ports of the 
Far East exactly one week after the date to which the information 
refers. The management of the Bureau has been entrusted by the 
League to an Advisory Council on which India is represented. 
India has been represented at the bi-annual Sessions of the OflBce 
International d^Hygiene Publique, But has, so far, no representa- 
tion on the Health Committee of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

The School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene in Calcutta has 
continued its research work and has established more firmly than 
ever its claim to being considered one of the greatest schools of 
instruction in tropical diseases in the Far East. 

But the Indian Government’s most noteworthy action in medi- 
cine of late years is perhaps the constitution of an Indian Council 
of the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, in the formation 
of which Lord Reading personally took the initiative and the 
leading part. He proposed the formation of the Council in order 
to inaugurate and carry on in India an earnest campaign against 
the disease, and directed that the fullest possible information 
regarding its incidence in India should be collected. The Govern- 
ment of India accordingly addressed local Governments and ad- 
ministrations regarding the collection and transmission of such 
particulars to the Director General of the Indian Medical Service. 
Lord Reading also issued an appeal to the public for funds, which 
met with an encouraging response. Speaking at the inaugural 
meeting of the Indian Council of the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association at Delhi on January the 27th, 1925, His Ex- 
cellency explained the fundamental objects of his appeal: — 

Let me define with greater precision,” he said, the charac- 
ter of the fund to which I am now asking you to contri- 
bute. This is no mean task that we have undertaken. 
The menace to the well-being of the people and the 
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bnrden wliicli leprosy lays upon them are both greater 
than is commonly realised. It has been estimated^ for 
instance, that the census returns reveal less than one- 
quarter of the total number of lepers in India, and that, 
on a conservative reckoning one in every three to four 
hundred of the population is a leper. This single fact' 
gives us some measure of the magnitude of the task 
before us. The solution of the problem, therefore, calls 
for a very special effort on the part of the whole Indian- 
community. 

The prosecution of this campaign will require a large expendi- 
ture of money, and I wish to make it plain that the aim 
of my appeal is to furnish the Indian Council with a 
really substantial endowment which will ensure to the 
benefit of future generations as well as our own, and 
will place on a basis of permanence, the work which we 
are able to inaugurate. If we are to carry out the 
programme drawn up by my Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee, a capital fund of generous amount is needed.” 

Nineteen and a quarter lakhs of rupees have now been sub- 
scribed in response to this appeal and the Indian Council of the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, alter careful consi- 
deration, has decided to use this endowment fund primarily for 
research purposes, and the provision for provincial workers of 
training courses in the diagnosis and modern methods of treating 
leprosy. Propaganda work is also to be undertaken. 

Among the most pressing problems of India’s public health is* 
infant mortality. It has been calculated that every year about 
2 million Indian babies die. Birth registration is still too casual 
to afford precise data, but it may be stated with confidence that one 
in six, or perhaps even one in five, of the infants born in India 
perish within the first year of life. In crowded industrial cities 
the rate is even higher, and it is believed that in certain localities 
the infantile death-rate varies from over 200 to 600 per 1,000. In 
England, the corresponding rate averages about 80 per 1,000. Of 
late, much attention has been directed to remedial measures. Lady 
Chelmsford initiated an All-India Maternity and Infant Welfare 
League. Lady Reading took up the work, and the movement she 
has initiated, known as the National Baby Week, has caught the 
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imagination of large sections of tie people all over India. It 
vronld be difficult to exaggerate tie practical impoiisance of tie 
stimulus tius afforded to tie Infant Wellare movement. Tie ex- 
iibitions^ lectures, and tie baby siows, wEici annually take place 
in all tie most important centres of India, iave aroused public 
interest in an unprecedented degree. TEe local operations are 
^directed by Provincial Committees of tie National Baby Week, 
Teiose members display tie keenest entiusiasm. Tear by year tie 
number of new towns applying for assistance in organising a Baby 
Week increases. There is an ever-growiner demand for leaflets, 
pamphlets, model lectures, cinematograph films, and magic lantern 
slides. Various benevolent institutions such as tie Poona Seva 
ISadan Society, tEe Social Service Leagues, and tie Servants of 
India Society, have thrown tiemselves with enthusiasm into the 
task of furthering the campaign. The Poona Seva Sadan Society 
has a number of Infant Welfare centres and ante-natal clinics 
working in conjunction with the two maternity hospitals it con- 
ducts. In short, a great national organization has been created 
for the diffusion of knowledge concerning tie requirements of babies 
]^ti before and after Eirti. Tie new Baby Week movement is 
supplementing the efforts of older institutions such as the National 
Association for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of 
India. Further, Lady Beading has initiated a scheme for train- 
ing Indian nurses and doctors in larger numbers, which, as time 
goes on, should do much to improve the situation. 

The movement is not confined to British India but has been 
taken up by the Indian States. An enthusiastic reference to 
Lady Beading’s work was made by tie Maiarao of Kotai at a 
banquet given to tie Viceroy at Kotai on March 3rd, 1926, and 
similar appreciation has been expressed by tie rulers of other 
States. 

Nothing is more significant than the comments of Indian news- 
papers of aill communities and of all shades of political opinion on 
tie subject of tie Baby Week. Sentiment is unanimous and gener- 
ous, and it is a great relief, after tie asperities of political discus- 
sion in India, to read these comments in which there is no jarring 
note but only a whole-hearted and grateful recognition of tie fact 
that Her Excellency’s labours in India must inevitably cause a 
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permanent betterment of tlie lot of millions of Indian women and 
eLildren. 

In last year’s report a full account was given of tlie Indian Jail 
System and also of tbe system of Civil Justice. As tliere tave been 
no developments worthy of note during the year, in either of these 
two subjects of administration, there is no need to discuss them in 
the present volume but the recently declared policy of the Govern- 
ment of India with regard to the future of the Andaman Island' 
deserves adequate mention here. 

As long ago as 1921, the Indian Government announced their' 
decision to abandon the Andaman Islands as a penal settlement,, 
and between that year and the present, their policy has been 
directed towards the carrying out of this decision. The process, of 
course, has not been an easy one. In the first place, large numbers 
of convicts were living practically as free men under what is called’ 
the ^ self-supporter ’ system ; that is, they were living outside 
prison walls, and supporting themselves either by their work in 
the various industrial enterprises of the settlement or by cultivat- 
ing land. For this latter purpose, loans are advanced by Govern- 
ment to the self-supporters. To have transferred these men forth- 
with to Indian gaols would have been to inflict a serious hardship 
on them, and, further, the congested condition of the gaols in most 
Indian provinces made it impossible for Provincial Governments to* 
agree to the immediate transfer of large numbers of convicts., 
However, the withdrawal of incorrigible or physically unfit 
prisoners from the islands had, by December 1925, reduced their 
convict population to 7,740, that is, to 67 per cent, of the corre- 
sponding total of 1921. 

But, although the Government of India have decided to aban^ 
don the Andamans as a penal settlement, total abandonment is 
unthinkable. Apart from their strategic, economic and scientifie 
value — ^the latter particularly for the purposes of metteorology and 
wireless — the Islands have a local-born population who have never 
known any other home. Therefore, side by side with the reduc- 
tion of the convict population, tEe Indian Government have made 
efforts to introduce a free population from outside. These efforts 
have not met with immediate success, for, of course, the very 
name of the islands has a sinister ring. Government therefore 
decided to try to induce convicts to stay in the islands as free 
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settlers, and to this end extended widely the ticEe't of leave system, 
e-nd also made certain relaxations in prison conditions. Since 1921, 
the proportion of self-supporters has increased from 10 per cent, 
of the total convict population of the Islands to 56 per cent. 
Further, convicts have been encouraged to import their wives and 
families, and piusoners in Indian gaols have been given the option 
•of transferring to the Andamans. 

The interests of the free population who now number between 
4,000 and 5,000, have also been studied, and efforts are being made 
to attract persons with some capital to take up grants of land. 
Hitherto, it has not been possible to give either small holders, or 
persons desiring to develop larger areas, any real security of tenure, 
but the Indian Government have now issued a new Regulation 
under which it will be possible for grants of land for purposes of 
.development to be given on a tenure which may extend to 60 
years, while small holders will be able to obtain occupancy rights 
under easy conditions. - Convicts who are cultivating holdings will, 
if qualified, receive occupancy rights from the day of their release. 
The more liberal grant of agricultural tickets of leave, and the 
prospect of receiving occupancy rights, has given, a considerable 
stimulus to agriculture, and the area under annual crops had risen 
from 3,300 acres in 1921 to 6,400 acres in 1925, an increase of 
.94 per cent. 

On the experience of the past five years, the Government of 
India have decided to continue the development of the Andamans 
-along the above lines, and, among other measures, they are im- 
proving the conditions of piiblic health in the islands by reclaiming 
swamps in the neighbourhood of the more thickly populated settle- 
ments. The wise and humane policy of giving criminals a chance 
io rehabilitate themselves in new surroundings, by allowing selected 
convicts from Indian gaols the option of going with their wives 
and families to the Andamans, is to be continued and developed. 
Free labour also can be imported at moderate rates and the Indian 
Government has succeeded in establishing already a small but 
genuine settlement of 30 Karen families where labour is required 
for forest work. A partv of 160 returned emigrants from Natal 
recently arrived in Port Blair with the intention of settling in the 
Islands and similar parties who are prepared to accept local condi- 
tions will be welcomed by the Government. A very promising 
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step towards tte agricultural deTelopment of the Andamans was 
taken recently wken flie employment of an agricnltoral officer was 
sanctioned. 

Tlie impoi'tance to India’s well-being of ber Irrigation, Agricul- 
tural, and Forest Departments can bardly be exaggerated. The 
irrigation works of India are, of course, the most famous in the whole 
world; the value to a country like India, whose chief industry is 
agriculture, of Agricultural Departments devoted to research and 
the spread of agricultural education will be easily realised but to 
enable the general reader to understand the vital part played by 
forests of India in her political economy some explanation is neces- 
sary. It has been said that forestry is the hand-maid of agri- 
culture. The epigram does less than justice to forestry, which 
might be more fittingly described as agriculture’s foster-mother, 
for forests, as is well known, exercise a marked influence on climate 
and rainfall. They hold together the fertile surface soil; they 
store water and dole it out gradually, thus preventing disastrous 
floods and the formation of ravines; by checking erosion they 
prevent good soil from being washed into the rivers, and carried 
away to waste. Forests also directly increase the fertility of the 
land, being capable of forming rich vegetable mould even from 
mineral soils. Finally, in India, forests are a valuable asset in 
the time of famine; for they yield vast quantities of fodder and 
provide edible fruits and roots of which the poor readily avail 
themselves. 

The neglect of her forests in times past has exposed India to 
many penalties. The dense forests once situated in the Gangetic 
plain have now very largely disappeared, the land once occupied 
by trees being now either cultivated or standing as a deserted tract 
with ever expanding ravines. Every province in India can show 
examples of the havoc done by deforestation. In the Punjab, for 
example, on all sides may be seen low barren hills and ravines 
pouring forth sand to encroach on good arable soil. Manure, parti- 
cularly cow-dung, which should enrich the land, is used as fuel, 
a practice which has far-reaching economic effects. The process of 
deforestation has probably continued for many centuries, but its 
serious effects seem to have become for the first time apparent, 
when, under the stabilised conditions of British rule, the popula- 
tion of India greatly increased. New demands for timber and 
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fuel, and the extension o£ tillage caused a fierce onslaught upon? 
the forest areas. Fortunately the danger was perceived before 
it was too late and forest conservation has now been applied 
systematically for more than half a century. In earlier years the 
task was beset with great difficulties, for the Forest Department 
was compelled to discharge the unpopular duty of protecting the 
heritage of nature from the thoughtlessness of mankind. The 
close connection of forests with tEe well-being of the people, and 
the dependence of Indian agriculturists upon the forest in their 
vicinity, naturally operate to prevent the broad national aspects of 
forest conservation from being generally appreciated at their true 
value. Tet, were the Himalayas deforested, there could be no 
perennial canals on which the life of the Punjab and the United 
Provinces now so largely depends. Restrictions upon the grazing 
of cattle, the felling of trees and the lighting of fires, so necessary 
for the conservation of India’s forest wealth, are frequently re- 
sented by those classes of the population whose activities are 
therebjfc restrained. From time to time the resulting friction 
between the Forest Departments and certain sections of the general 
public has led to agitation of various kinds. This was particularly 
marked in the days of the non-co-operation movement, when incal- 
culable damage was done to the forests in certain parts of the 
Punjab and the ITnited Provinces by incendiary 'fires. Within a 
few days the result of the careful conservation of decades was 
wiped out, and the promising turpentine and rosin industry suffered 
serious damage. The authorities have not been blind to the neces- 
sity of convincing the educated and the uneducated classes of the 
importance of forest conservation. Special care is being taken to 
relax the rigour of forest restrictions in such manner as to meet 
the requirements of villagers without prejudice to the interests of 
the future. In several provinces public opinion is being enlisted 
in support of the policy of the Forest Department by the consti- 
tution of committees, whose task it is to explain and justify the 
measures recommended by forestry experts. Hany of the smaller 
reserves, which are chiefly valuable for the grazing which they 
supply to local cattle, have been handed over to Punchayats for 
management. It is to be hoped that with the gradual education 
of public opinion upon the subject of forests, the task of the author- 
ities may be simplified; for nothing could be more disastrous to 
India’s natural resources than the sacrifice of then future develop- 
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ment of ter forests to tlie immeHiate interests of tEe present 
generation. Even now, no fewer tlian 12 million animals graze 
in Government forests at nominal fees varying from 2 annas to 
Es. 2 per ammim. Moreover, it is estimated tliat the total value of 
rigEts and concessions enjoyed Hy villagers every year from tEe 
administered forests amounts to nearly one million sterling. 
EigEts so extensive, unless carefully controlled and scientifically 
regulated, are capable of inflicting severe damage upon tEe forest 
resources of tEe country. 

Despite the difficulty of securing tEe cordicl r'o-operation of tEe 
general public, and tEe additional disadvantages of restricted 
staff and financial stringency, Indian forests yield a considerable 
revenue to tEe State. TEe net profit in 1924-25 was approximately 
Es. 2*14 crores. This figure compares well witE tEe results 
observed in certain otEer countries. For example, in tEe United 
States, tEe Forest Department, in order to build up and manage 
its forest estates, indents upon tEe general tax-paycT io tEe ex- 
tent of Es. 60 lakEs every year. In Canada, also tEe forests are 
not a paying concern. TEe circumstances of New Zealand are 
particularly interesting. A Forest Department Eas recently been 
started tEere, but since funds are not available for building up 
tEe forest wealtE of tEe country from revenue, tEe Administration 
Eas determined to organize its forests witE loan money and to 
treat tEe wEole expenditure as capital. TEere can be little doubt 
tEat sucE a policy, if pursued in India, would, witEin a sEort time 
produce remarkable results ; for one-fiftE of tEe total area of 
British India, or approximately a quarter of a million square miles, 
is under tEe control of tEe Forest Department. Of this large 
total, only about 100,000 square miles are under regular intensive 
management. From Eer forest assets, India is at present realising 
an average income of only 2 annas net per acre. On tEe other 
hand, some of Eer best forests under intensive management are 
already yielding a net return of as much as Es. 15 per acre per 
annum. If the average net revenue could be raised to Es. 3 per 
annum, the total profit derived by India from Eer forests would 
amount to Es. 48 crores. And experts are agreed that India could 
make few more profitable investments than the sinking of adequate 
sums of money in a property with potentialities so enormous as 
those of Eer forests. By improvements in the growing stock ; by . 
concentrating methods of working management; by the develop- 
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ment of new uses, markets and demands; by improved methods 
of extraction and exploitation; and by greater attention to minor 
forest products, tlie forest of India might be made among the 
most important sources of her national revenue. An immense 
scope thus exists for future expansion and tbe increased demand 
for timber and other forest products has of late stimulated the 
exploitation of Indian forests. 

The vaet potential value of research into forest economics needs, 
after the statements in the preceding paragraphs, but little de- 
monstration. As a result of the recommendations of the Indian 
Industrial Commission, the Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
Dun is being considerably enlarged. At first financial stringency 
prevented much progress, but of late a great advance has been 
made in many important investigations. During the year 1924-25 
notable advances have been made in the work done by the timber- 
testing, wood preservation, seasoning, paper pulp, wood-working 
and mechanical departments, as well as in sylviculture and forest 
botany, economy, entomology and chemistry. Experiments in 
methods of seasoning and in the durability of timber have shown 
that many of the so-called jungle woods, which have hitherto 
possessed little commercial value, are capable of being turned to 
important uses. Much valuable work is now being done, with 
the aid of drying kilns, to produce timber suitable for superior 
qualities of work such as panelling, furniture, bobbins, gun- 
carriages and rifles, which in the past have had to be imported at 
considerable expense. 

Among the most important lines of development in the future 
is forest engineering. But here, as in other directions, progress 
is severely handicapped by financial stringency, as well as by the 
lack of any system of providing funds for heavy capital expendi- 
ture, no matter how lucrative the ultimate returns will be. How 
much remains to be done from the point of view of exploitation 
is indicated by the fact that the forests of British India now pro- 
duce annually about 350 million cubic feet of utilized timber, 
representing about 2 ^ cubic feet per acre, whilst the total annual 
production is probably not less than 1,200 million cubic feet. 
Despite this available balance, the imports of timber into India 
. exceed the exports by 5|- million cubic feet. This paradox is due 
to two principal factors; first the inaccessibility and consequent 
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Tinworkability, of enormous areas; and secondly tbe small propor- 
tion of Indian timbers wbicL. possess at present commercial value* 
brder more extensive systems of developments, and with, tlie dis- 
covery of new uses for timber at present unmarketable, tbe forests 
of India could easily supply tke entire needs of tlie country and 
produce a handsome surplus for export. 

Minor Forest products are now of growing importance. Lac, 
tanning materials, essential oils, turpentine, and rosin from Indian 
forests have established themselves firmly in the markets of the 
world. An avenue of great possibility has been opened up by 
the demonstration that bamboos can be utilized for the manufac- 
ture of paper pulp. It may be confidently hoped that the exten- 
sive forest areas of bamboo and savannah will be utilized in the 
future for the local manufacture of a large proportion of the paper 
now annually imported to the value of between Es. 2 and Es. 3 crores 
per annum. Private concerns in India are interesting themselves 
more and more in forest exploitation, and undertaking the extrac- 
tion of timber, the manufacture of ply-wood and the production 
of paper pulp. Q-enerally speaking, so far as minor industries 
are concerned. Government limit themselves to the maintenance 
of model institutions through which instruction is being imparted 
in the latest methods of work and the employment of up-to-date 
machinery. The production of rosin and turpentine has shown a 
steady rise during recent years, with the result that the imports 
of both these commodities are steadily losing ground before the 
advance of local production. The rosin industry in particular is 
now in a position to retard or accelerate its expansion as the market 
requires. Eoughly, 80 per cent, of the Indian market has 
already been captured; and an appreciable proportion of produc- 
tion is now available for export. During the year 1924-25 rosin 
to the extent of 10,711 cwt. was shipped overseas, chiefly to 
England, Germany, Italy and Japan. 

It has been decided to depute an ofiSlcer to carry out a com- 
plete survey of the markets of South and East Africa, the Sudan, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, with a view to helping sales of Indian 
timbers, and for this purpose the Government of India and the 
Government of Burma, Bombay and Madras are contributing pro- 
portionately towards the cost of the scheme. 
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Experiments made on tlie Forest EesearcL Institute Lave sLown 
the possibility of establisiing a number of industries in connec- 
tion witL forest supplies. , Among these are: — 

the manufacture of a number of commodities required in tex- 
tile manufacture, sucL as bobbins, tubes and pick arms 
from mulberry ; and 

the manufacture of bent-wood furniture from mulberry and 
sbisbam wood, and electric battery cases from spruce 
and blue pine. 

When it is mentioned that the value of bobbins imported into 
India has been estimated at 73|- lakhs annually during the last 
three years, some idea can be formed of the value of the indus- 
tries which are being made possible in India by the work of the 
Forest Department and the Eesearch Institute at Dehra Dun. 
Again, Indian Eailways are said to require almost a quarter of a 
million tool handles every year, many of which are at present 
imported. In some parts of India deodar wood has to be used for 
railway sleepers, beams and the like, because the cheaper woods, 
like that of the common Pinus longifolia of the lower Himalayas, 
cannot resist the attacks of white ants. The Dehra Dun Institute 
has shown that by treating this latter wood with certain antisep- 
tics, it can be made immune from the white ant and can be given 
a life-time, as a railway sleeper, extending to fifteen years. The 
Jforth-Western Eailway has erected a creosoting plant for treating 
the wood of Pinus longifolia and other cheap woods, with an 
immense saving to its annual budget. The Dehra Dun Institute, 
again, has discovered commercial uses for timber hitherto con- 
sidered valueless. The sucker rods used in oil wells in India and 
Burma have hitherto been made from hickory wood imported from 
America. One Oil Company alone in Burma annually imports 
over £60,000 worth of hickory rods from America. The Dehra 
Dun experts, however, have sho^ro that the wood of Terminalia 
tomentosa, which is a common tree in many parts of India, is every 
bit as g )od as hickory wood for sucker rods. Again, largely owing 
to the efforts of the Forest Department, various kinds of Indian 
timber are being used in the manufacture of railway carriages 
and wagons in preference to timbers imported from Canada, 
America and Scandinavia. 
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In the work of the Irrigation Department we study Government 
activities as beneficial as any which history records. Speaking in 
the House of Commons on the Indian estimates, on Inly the 10th, 
1925, Lord Winterton stated that in India the total area under 
irrigation is nearly one-eighth of the entire cropped area of the 
country.'^ Bnt if this figure is astonishing, the progress made in 
irrigation during the last quarter of a century is still more asto- 
nishing. Between Lord Ourzon^s Irrigation Commission of 1901- 
03 and the year 1922, the number of irrigation works of import- 
ance in India has exactly doubled, and the area irrigated by 
them has increased during the same period from 10,656,000 acres- 
to 18,762,000 acres. Further, since 1922, nineteen other import- 
ant works have been completed or are under construction, their 
cost being over five hundred million rupees and the area to be 
brought by them under irrigation, or under improved watering, 
being 11,226,000 acres. Thus, when the projects at present under 
construction have been finished, the area under irrigation by im- 
portant works will be nearly three times what it was in the year 
1902-03. These figures are stupendous and in themselves they 
defeat rather than aid the imagination. Therefore one or two 
instances of the changes brought about by canals in India may be 
quoted, so that the reader may project his imagination from these 
to numerous similar examples all over the country and thus form 
some conception of the total increase in the welfare of that fifth 
of the human race which is the population of India. Two genera- 
tions ago, a large part of the North-W estem Punjab, particularly 
the Shahpur District, was a minature Sahara. The present Lyall- 
pore District was part of an arid waste which stretched over tho 
two neighbouring districts of Jhang and Montgomery. To-day 
a great part of the Shahpur District, apart from the Salt Eange, 
is green and prosperous. In the Lyallpore District there are now 
a million inhabitants — ^the vast majority of them being well-to- 
do cultivators — where, before the coming of the canals, a few 
half-savage nomads had wandered from before the beginning of 
history. Again, chiefly owing to irrigation, the annual value of 
the wheat export from the Punjab has risen from one million to* 
over six million sterling. Ancient geographers used to speak 
of that part of India which stretches from the central Punjab to 
Karachi as a desert with a scanty cultivation along the banks of 
rivers. Their descriptions, since the coming of the Canal Engineer, 
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have ceased to be true of large stretches of this area, and when 
the great Sutlej Yalley and Suhker Barrage projects are completed, 
they will he far less true than they are now, for the “ Great 
Indian Desert ” wiU he hardly more than a tradition with only 
odd patches like the Mianwali Thai to show the ancient state of 
the country-side. 

•Goyernment Irrigation Works in India comprise botli tanks 
and canals. Tke former are generally small affairs wkicli derive 
tkeir importance from tkeir vast numbers. In Madras alone there 
are over 35,000 petty irrigation works serving from 2^ to 3 million 
acres. But the tanks, of course are entirely over-shadowed by the 
canals which are the glory of the Indian Irrigation System. 
Canals are of two kinds, the first of which draw their supplies 
from perennial rivers, whilst the second depend upon water stored 
in artificial reservoirs. The former are mainly found in connec- 
tion with rivers rising in the Himalayas, the snow upon which 
acts as an inexhaustible source of supply during the dry months 
of the year. The latter are principally associated with the rivers 
rising in the Peninsula proper^ where no such natural storage is 
available. Storage works are situated mainly in the Deccan, the 
Central Provinces, and in Bundelkhand. They range in size from 
small earthern embankments to enormous dams such as that now 
under construction in the Madras Presidency, capable of impounding 
over 90,000 million cubic feet of water. Canals which draw their 
supplies feom perennial rivers may again be divided into perennial 
and inundation canals. ^ The former are provided with headworks, 
which enable water to be drawn from a river, irrespective of its 
natural level, some obstruction being placed in the bed so that 
the water may reach the height required to secure admission to 
the canal. Within this class fall the great perennial systems of 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. Inundation canals have 
no such means of control, and water only finds its way into them 
when the natural level of the river reaches the necessary height. 
The most important inundation canals in India are those of Sind; 
indeed, upon them depends the whole irrigation of the Province at 
present; but they also exist in the Punjab, drawing their supplies 
from the Indus and its tributaries. 

With the introduction of the Eeforms, two important changes 
were introduced in the classification of Government irrigation works. 
In the first place. Irrigation was given the status of a Provincial 
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reserved subject, enbanced financial powers being delegated to 
local Governments in order to give them a much freer band tban 
they bad previously possessed, in respect of all but tbe most im- 
portant projects. Only those works estimated to cost over Rs, 50 
lakbs now come before tbe Government of India for submission 
to tbe Secretary of State. In tbe second place, tbe old and some- 
what cumbersome, classification of individual works was aban- 
doned ; and all are now classified as either productive or unproduc- 
tive. Productive works are such as satisfy tbe condition that 
within ten years of their completion they produce sufficient revenue 
to cover their working expenses and tbe interest charges on their 
capital cost. All other works are classified as unproductive. 

During the year 1924-25 the total area under irrigation, ex- 
cluding Indian States, amounted to 27‘2 million acres. This 
represented 12*4 per cent, of the entire cropped area of the country, 
and w'as about a million acres less than the record area of 281- 
million acres irrigated in 1922-23. The total length of main and 
branch canals and distributaries in operation amounted to about 
67,000 miles ; while the estimated value of the crops supplied with 
water from Government works was Rs. 152 crores. The area irri- 
gated was largest in the Punjab, where 10’ 1 million acres were 
irrigated during the year. In addition 689,000 acres were irrigated 
from channels, which although drawing their supplies from British 
canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. Next among the Indian 
Provinces came the Madras Presidency, with an area of 7‘1 million 
acres; followed by Sind with 3*7 million acres, and the United! 
Provinces with 2‘3 million acres. The total capital outlay on 
irrigation and navigation works, including works under construc- 
tion, amounted at the end of the year 1924-25 to Rs. 93*58 crores. 
The gross revenue was Rs. 10*85 crores, and the working expenses 
Rs. 4*03 crores. The net return on capital is therefore 7*29 per 
cent. 

We may now briefly describe the more important of the new 
projects under construction. 

There are on either bank of the Sutlej, in British territory on 
the north, and in Bahawalpur territory on the south, a long 
series of inundation canals, which draw their supply from the river 
whenever the water supply is high enough to permit it. These 
canals are liable to all the drawbacks of irrigation by inundation- 
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Tliere are no weirs at tLeir heads, and, in many cases, no means 
of controlling the volumes entering them. Consequently while 
the water supply is assured during the monsoon months of a nor- 
mal year, it is liable to serious fluctuations according to the sea- 
sonal conditions. In a year of inferior rainfall, little water enters 
the canals; in a year of heavy rainfall, they are liable to grave 
•damage by floods. 

It is to remedy this state of affairs that the Sutlej Valley pro- 
ject has been framed. This will afford the existing canals an 
assured and controlled supply from April to October; it will en- 
able their scope to be extended so as to embrace the whole low-lying 
area in the river valley; it will afford perennial irrigation to the 
uplands on both banks, which are at present entirely unirrigated, 
and owing to the low rainfall, waste. The project consists of four 
weirs, three on the Sutlej, and one on the combined Sutlej and 
Chenab, with twelve canals taking off from above them. This 
multiplicity of canals and weirs seems a peculiar feature of the 
scheme, until it is realised that the project consists of four inter- 
connected systems, each of the first magnitude. The canals are 
designed to utilise 48,500 cusecs during the hot weather and the 
monsoon, and 7,000 cusecs during the cold weather. Over 5 
million acres will be irrigated, of which 2 million will be in the 
Punjab, 2*8 million in Bahawalpur, and 0*34 million in Bikanir. 
The real value of the project will be appreciated from the state- 
ment that, as a result of it, 3f million acres of desert waste will 
become available for cultivation. The scheme, which received the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in December 1921, is progress- 
ing well, and up to the end of 1924-25, Es. 620 lakhs had been 
spent upon it. A fresh estimate for the project is under prepa- 
ration by the local Government. At the beginning of April, 1926, 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the Punjab, opened the great 
headwork at Suleimanki in the Eerozpur District. It is estimated 
that the last tributary of the last canal of the project will be 
opened by 1933. 

The Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage project in Sind, which is the 
greatest irrigation scheme now under construction, was finally 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1923. Its object is to give 
an assured supply to, and extend, the irrigation now effected by 
the numerous inundation canals in Sind, which draw their water 
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from the Indus. This will be achieved by the construction of a 
barrage, nearly a mile long between abutments, across the InduSy 
and it will be by far the biggest work of its kind yet built. Erom 
above the barrage seven canals will take off, irrigating over 5 
million acres, of which 2 million comprise existing inundation 
irrigation, to which an assured supply will be given, while the 
remainder is at present entirely uncultivated. The cost of the 
scheme will be about £12 millions. During the year under review 
work on this project progressed satisfactorily, and up to the pre- 
sent, the total quantity of excavation and earthwork done on all the 
canals is approximately 250 million cubic feet which is equivalent 
to the removal of a cube of earth 630 feet high, 630 feet wide and 
630 feet long. 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanctioned the Cauvery 
Reservoir Project in the Madras Presidency, the estimated cost 
of which amounts to £4 millions. The project has been framed 
with two main objects in view. The first is to improve the exist- 
ing fluctuating water supplies for the Cauvery delta irrigation 
of over a million acres; the second is to extend irrigation to a new 
area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is estimated, add 150,000 tons 
of rice to the food supply of the country. The scheme provides- 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to store over 90,000’ 
million cubic feet of water, and for a canal nearly 88 miles long 
with a connected distributary system. It is expected to yield a net 
revenue of £300,000 which represents a return of 7*6 per cent, on 
the estimated capital cost. 

Almost every Province has several schemes under investigation! 
which are not yet ripe for sanction, but it is interesting to note 
that if only those projects which are likely to be constructed within 
a reasonable time are reckoned, an addition of over 6 million 
acres to the total area under irrigation will result. As we have* 
already noticed, the record area irrigated by Government works 
was attained during the year 1922-23, when it extended to alove* 
28 million acres. By the time the projects now under construc- 
tion are in full working order, a total of 40 million acres is confi- 
dently anticipated. When allowance is made for the more pro- 
mising projects now being considered and for the natural expan- 
sion of existing schemes, an ultimate area of 60 million acres is 
by no means improbable. 
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It should not be forgotten, however, that irrigation in India 
does not end with her canals. Wells are and always will be a . 
vital factor in Indian irrigation. Here, too, the Government 
takes an active interest, which is continually increasing. Of the 
area of approximately 56|- million acres irrigated in India (in- 
cluding Indian States), about ISI- million acres are commanded 
by wells. The improvement of their efficiency by subartesian 
bores and the installation of power pumping plants form one of 
the principal features of the programme of the engineering sec- 
tions of the Agricultural Department. During the short period 
of its existence, the department has been instrumental in increas- 
ing the capacity of thousands of existing wells and in digging or 
sinking an equally large number of new ones. 

In 1924-25, the number of wells bored by Government was 
1,879, of which 1,293 were successful. The number bored in the 
preceding year was 1,766 of which 1,243 were successful. There 
is great scope for the constitution of power pumps for water lifts 
driven by bullocks or man power. Some progress in this direction 
has been made, but the plant will require to be standardized, and 
capital, or at least, credit provided before this method of lifting 
V7ater is adopted on a large scale. In our discussion of the work 
of the Indian Forest Department, we saw something of human 
activity displaying itself on the fringe of great natural processes. 
With Irrigation, we saw the gift of nature being diverted by 
human ingenuity to the service of mankind. In studying the 
operations of the Agricultural Department we see, as it were, the 
third link in the chain which binds together human welfare and 
nature. The success of agriculture in India depends as elsewhere 
on supplies of water in due season. Over a vast and increasing 
area of India, the water is being supplied by the canals, and the 
Indian forests help to guarantee the supplies of water for the 
canal engineer to use. 

Short as the history of the Agricultural Department has been, 
it has laid India under a heavy debt of gratitude. In view of 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission in favour of the pro- 
vincialization of the Indian Agricultural Service, recruitment to 
the service ceased during 1925, and 38 posts remained vacant. 
The posts of Agronomist, Physical Chemist, and Sugarcane Expert, 
Coimbatore, in the Imperial Department of Agriculture, were 
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placed outside the cadre of the Indian Agricultural Service, and 
the posts of Assistant to the Imperial Dairy Expert, Second Cane- 
breeding Officer, Coimbatore, and Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Cotton Committee, with a status equal to that of a member of 
the Indian Agricultural Service but outside the cadre of that 
service, have been created. Indians have been appointed to the 
posts of Assistant to the Imperial Dairy Expert and Sugarcane 
Expert, respectively. The other posts were not filled during the 
year. 

The Sugarcane Breeding Station at Coimbatore has been placed 
on a permanent footing under the control of the Imperial Govern- 
ment with effect from the 1st April 1925, and funds have been 
provided for its expansion. 

The fourteenth meeting of the Board of Agriculture in India 
was held at Pusa during the year under review. Among the 
problems discussed were those relating to the development of 
animal husbandry and dairying, the improvement of the tobacco 
industry, the protection of crops from the depredations of wild 
animals, and the utility of agricultural schools. 

Three grades of agricultural institutions, each with a distinct 
aim, are maintained by the Agricultural Department in India. 
First come the agricultural middle schools started in recent years 
in some provinces as an experimental measure. They are intend- 
ed to provide a course of agricultural training suitable for the 
sons of tenants or small landowners who intend to take up farm- 
ing on leaving school. These vocational schools have not as yet 
made much headway, but a scheme under trial in the Punjab, by 
which agricultural training is given in ordinary middle schools, 
has had much success. It has attracted wide notice, and steps 
are being taken in at least three more provinces to adapt it to 
their respective needs. To the provincial agricultural colleges is 
assigned a dual role; they train men for employment in the agri- 
cultural department, and they provide, too, a course of training 
for students who are desirous of turning their instruction to practi- 
cal account in private farming or estate management. There are 
six such colleges — at Poona, Coimbatore, Lyallpur, TTagpur, Cawn- 
pore and Mandalay, of which the first four are now affiliated to 
the local universities, the one at Nagpur having received recog- 
nition during the year under review. The Agricultural Eesearch 
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Institute at Pusa and tlie Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying at Bangalore provide facilities for post-graduate 
courses qualifying for tbe bigbest appointments in tbe Agricul- 
tural Services. There is a brisk demand for admission to tbe 
2-year course for tbe Indian Dairy Diploma provided at tbe 
Bangalore institute and it is hoped that in tbe near future dairy 
farms may be equipped in some provincial centres for training 
students for tbe Dairy Diploma. Some of these educational 
institutions also give short courses of a practical nature in special 
subjects. 

Eice is tbe premier crop of India, as it occupies 35 per cent, 
of tbe total cultivated area, and is tbe staple food of most of tbe 
people of tbe country. Though India is tbe largest exporter of 
rice in tbe world, tbe Agricultural Department is working to- 
wards an increase in yield rather than an improvement in tbe 
quality from tbe exporters^ point of view. In Burma, however, 
which contributes three-fourths of tbe exports, tbe requirements 
of tbe foreign market are also kept in view. Tbe large number 
of types under cultivation, and tbe widely varying conditions of 
climate and soil under which they are grown in different parts of 
tbe country, make tbe work of fixing superior types particularly 
difficult in tbe case of this crop. As a result of many years of 
patient work, however, several superior types have been isolated, 
tcwsted and propagated for distribution in tbe principal rice-grow- 
ing provinces; the area under improved varieties in 1924-25 was 
569,908 acres. Some of these departmental selections are not only 
high yielders but are specially valuable as they are adapted to 
special conditions suited to their qualities. Eor example, tbe 
Dabia paddy of Bibar produces on poor land liable to drought 
double tbe quantity of rice previously grown by tbe cultivators. 

Wheat stands next to rice in acreage, covering as it does 10 
per cent, of tbe total cultivated area. Tbe replacement of tbe 
country wheats by higher yielding varieties of better grain quality 
is proceeding apace, Tbe new varieties not only combine high 
yield, good milling and baking qualities, strong straw, and resis- 
-tance to rust, but possess tbe added character of being able to 
mature with less water than tbe general run of Indian wheats. 
During 1924-25, they occupied an area of approximately 2,283,099 
acres. 
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In the two premier wheat-growing provinces — ^the Punjab and 
the United Provinces — 10 per cent, of the wheat area is already 
nnder the selected strains; Punjab 11 and Punjab 8-A in the for- 
mer, and Pusa 12 and Pusa 4 in the latter, while in the North- 
West Frontier Province, Pusa 4 occupies 26 per cent, of the 
area under wheat. A hybrid (Pusa 52) has been fixed at Pusa, 
which besides being as heavy a yielder as the older selections, has 
the awn, which is an aspect of considerable importance in certain 
parts of the country as a protection against birds. In the past 
season it gave 9,476 lbs. of grain over an area of 4*22 acres or 
roughly 37J bushels per acre. 

Considering the vast area under sugarcane (over 2^ million acres) 
India should be at least self-supporting as regards her sugar 
supply, but she had to import 671,000 tons during the year 
ending 31st March 1925. The Agricultural Department has, 
however, now obtained sufficient evidence to prove that, given 
the proper varieties of cane, and facilities for manuring the same, 
the cane-growers of this country should be able, without increas- 
ing the area under the crop, to grow all the sugarcane recjuired 
to meet the existing demands for gur and white sugar. The 
hope of effecting an improvement in outturn by introducing the 
cultivation of improved varieties has received a remarkable sti- 
mulus from the work inaugurated at the Coimbatore Cane- 
breeding Station by Dr. 0. A. Barber, late Government Cane- 
breeding Expert. One of the Coimbatore seedlings, Co. 205, is 
giving 60 — 80 per cent, more gur per unit area than the best local 
canes in the Punjab. In Bihar, Co. 210,^ Co. 213 and Co. 214 
have given from 50 per cent, to 100 per cent, more stripped cane 
per acre than the local Hemja. Cane Factories and cane growers 
are now doing their utmost to assist in extending the area under 
these new varieties. Up to the present, the Coimbatore station 
has been engaged in breeding thin and medium varieties of cane 
for Northern India. Since its transfer to Imperial control this 
year, arrangements have been made to acquire for the station m 
additional area of land with a view to breeding thick canes for 
Peninsular India. 

The department's work on the important cotton crop aims at 
increasing the yield per acre and improving the quality of the 
produce. The improved strains introduced by the department 
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were sown during 1924-25 on over tkree million acres wticli 
represents 12 per cent, of tke total area under tte crop in tte 
country. Nearly two-tliirds of this area lies in the three pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, Bombay and Madras, where Indians longer 
siapled varieties are mainly grown. 

The Cotton Transport Act promoted by the Indian Central 
Committee to prevent the adulteration of cotton has been extended 
to the more important cotton areas of the Madras Presidency. In 
the Bombay Presidency, where it was applied in the first instance, 
marked improvement has resulted in the quality and purity of 
Surat, Dharwar and Eumpta cottons and the growers are getting 
enhanced prices. A cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 
which is considered as a necessary corollary to the Transport Act, 
has been enacted this year at the instance of the Cotton Com- 
mittee. The new Act will, it is believed, tend to prevent the 
mixing of cottons in gins and presses, as it will enable the buyer 
to find out who is responsible for this reprehensible practice. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee’s Technological Labo- 
ratory in Bombay provides the most satisfactory method of ascer- 
taining the value of cotton by actual spinning tests carried out 
under expert control. These tests are supplemented by other 
scientific processes directed towards classifying the properties of 
various tjpes of Indian cottons, and these results are correlated 
with the results from spinning tests. The Institute of Plant In- 
dusti-y at Indore, the cost of which, is being met partly by the 
Cotton Committee and -partly by the Central Indian States, has 
started experimental work on cotton and crops cultivated in rota- 
tion with it. The Committee are also financing special research 
schemes in the various provinces which promise to give valuable 
inlormation on such points as the shedding of bolls and buds by 
the cotton plant, and the control of spotted and pink boll-worms, 
which do great damage to the crop. The Committee has also pro- 
vided two special Botanists for the Central Provinces and the 
Pxmjab. In the Central Provinces the Botanist will devote his 
attention to the improvement of the neglectum cottons grown in 
that province, while in the Punjab he will concentrate on the 
improvement of the acclimatized American cottons grown under 
canal irri^ration. 
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To prevent the introduction of Mexican Boll Weevil into India 
the Government have issued Statutory Buies under the Destruc- 
tive Insects and Pests Act, 1914, to enforce the fumigation of 
American cotton imported into India. Bombay is the only port 
through which American cotton can be imported into India. 

The cultivation of jute is confined to ITorth-East India, 83 
per cent, of the total area being in Bengal alone. The Agricul- 
tural Department in Bengal has isolated higher yielding, disease- 
resistant strains of the two main species cultivated, which now 
occupy about 10 per cent, of the area cropped with jute. This 
is undoubtedly a conservative estimate, for dealers in ITarayan- 
ganj, Chandpur and Madaripur consider that half the jute now 
brought to these trade centres owes its origin to improved strains 
introduced by the department. These improved strains have also 
done well in Assam and Bihar. The introduction of jute culti- 
vation in the Ganjar tract of the United Provinces, where condi- 
tions are similar to those obtaining over large areas in Bengal, 
has proved a success. If a market for the produce can be created, 
the area under jute will, it is believed, increase in this tract. 

On an average a little over a million acres are cropped with 
tobacco in India. The varieties of tobacco indigenous to India 
give a somewhat coarse leaf which, to some extent, meets the 
local demand. The cheap foreign cigarette has, in recent years, 
however, brought about a change in the public taste, and a great 
demand has grown up in this country for a cigarette tobacco 
possessing the flavour of the imported Virginian cigarette. There 
are also great possibilities of developing an export trade in this 
kind of tobacco, particularly with Great Britain, as the latter has 
reduced her customs duties on Empire grown tobacco. It is 
believed that by crossing the well-known Pusa Type 28 with 
American varieties, it is possible to evolve a superior type, the 
introduction of which would help to foster an indigenous ciga- 
rette industry and a better export trade. Breeding work on these 
lines has been started at Pusa where difEerent methods of curing 
the leaf are also being investigated. 

Among the variety of oil-seeds in cultivation in this country, 
ground nut is particularly important as it grows well on light 
land. The improved varieties introduced by the Agricultural 
Department have replaced less profitable crops in parts of the 
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couiLtry. Tke extent to which. tFe area under ground nut is increas- 
ing may be gathered from the fact that the 28 lakhs of acres now 
occupied by this crop is more than five times the average area in 
the quinquennium ending 1904-05. In the Bombay Presidency, 
a departmental selection which brings in from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 
per acre has taken the place of other crops worth about Rs. 40 
only; while in Bihar and Orissa a variety has been introduced 
which gives a yield worth Rs. 100 per acre on light soil on which 
the cultivators formerly grew Kurthi, the value of which never 
exceeded Rs. 16 per acre. 

The Agricultural Department has of late years given much 
attention to the question both of growing and storing fodders. 
Several promising fodders have been introduced and methods of 
storing them in the dry state or as ensilage have been adopted. 
It has been definitely proved that palatable ensilage can be made 
from coarse grasses, weeds and other herbage which in most parts 
of India are available in considerable quantities towards the end 
of the rains. Crops such as maize and juar, cut and siloed in 
kutcha pits when in flower, also make excellent silage as expe- 
rience has shown on almost every Government farm. The silage 
is especially valuable for use in the hot weather when pasture 
lands are parched and bare and when it is impossible to keep 
cattle in condition without leavening their diet with some green 
tfood, however small. 

The introduction into India of the famous Egyptian clover 
-and soil renovator, which is now being successfully grown in 
Sind, Bihar, the Central Provinces and the North-West Frontier 
Province, is one of the great achievements of the department. 
Berseem is grown at Pusa from November till May, and is follow- 
-^d in the same year by a crop of early maize. By cropping a 
comparatively small irrigated area of poor land with these two 
crops, a large herd is provided for the greater part of the year 
with all the bulky green food it requires. 

In addition to economic work on crop improvement, a number 
of investigations relating to land improvement are carried out by 
the Agricultural Department. During the year under review, 
some important results have been obtained regarding the move- 
ments of nitrates in the soils, the conservation of soil moisture, 
the storage of farmyard manure, the utilization of the sources of 
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natural indigenous pkospEate, etc. At Pusa, an electrical pro- 
cess Las been worked out ior the preparation of dlcalcic pbospliate- 
from apatite, wkicb. is found in large quantities in parts of Bibar. 
Tbis method eliminates tbe use of sulphuric acid, the high price^ 
of which has hitherto stood in the way of utilizing Indian depo- 
sits of apatite in the manufacture of superphosphate. It has 
been proved at Pusa that by means of composting with sulphur, 
the natural indigenous phosphate in the form of bones can be 
effectively utilized in place of imported super-phosphate. 

In Indian agriculture, cattle play a larger part than they 
do in most countries, and naturally, cattle-breeding and dairying 
have received increasing attention within recent years. The 
Imperial and Provincial Departments of Agriculture, as well as 
some of the more advanced Indian States, have drawn up schemes 
of improvement based on the assumption that there are too many 
scrub, half-starved cattle in this country, and that an improve- 
ment in the quality of Indian livestock is necessary. Improvement 
can be effected, it is believed, by selective breeding, cross-breed- 
ing, and better feeding. The different breeds are, therefore, being- 
studied, and pure bred herds established with the view of providing 
a foundation whereon the cattle industry, both as regards draught 
and milk, can, in course of time, be raised. At Pusa, the milk 
yield of the pure Sahiwal herd has been almost doubled in 10 
years by selective breeding and better feeding, while the imme- 
diate result of cross-breeding with sires of European pedigree has 
been to produce animals giving on an average double the milk 
yields of the best Sahiwals. Having produced a cross of good- 
milking capacity by adding Ayrshire blood, it is proposed to adapt 
the strain to the needs of the country by mating the cross-bred 
dams with Sahiwal bulls of good milch pedigree. It is hoped 
that in course of time a well-defined Sahiwal-Ayrshire strain will 
be evolved, which, though inferior to the first cross in milking 
capacity, will be hardier and more adaptable. Breeding work on 
these lines is being continued on three other farms of the Imperial 
Department, as well as on the cattle and dairy farms in the pro- 
vinces, 

.Until, however, the apathy of Indian land-owners toward® 
rural economics generally is overcome, the high standard of cattle- 
breeding and cattle-feeding being demonstrated on Government 
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farms will be of little avail. Tbis apatby can, it is believed, be 
broken down by giving tbe sons of land-owners a more scientific 
and practical education. It is hoped that, in course of time, 
education similar to tbat now provided at tbe Imperial Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying will go far to foster a practi- 
cal interest in cattle-breeding and dairying. Witb a view to 
supplementing tbe facilities available for dairy education, tbe 
Government of India bave tbis year taken over temporarily tbe 
military creamery at Anand in Gujerat and propose to run it as a 
dairy factory school for tbe training of factory managers and 
others. 

Tbe problem bow to organize a pure milk supply for urban 
centres is also engaging tbe attention of tbe Department. Ex- 
perience in tbe Central Provinces and Bengal has shown tbat tbe 
organization of tbe trade on co-operative lines offers great possi- 
bilities, but tbat it is necessary to. organize tbe production as well 
as tbe sale of milk. 

Tbe cattle population of India is subject to an ever present 
menace from tbe most destructive contagious diseases in tbe 
world. Tbe brunt of tbe struggle against tbis menace is borne 
by tbe Indian Veterinary Service. Witb tbe recrudescence of 
rinderpest in an intense form after a comparative respite of three 
years, tbe services of tbe provincial veterinary staff were requisi- 
tioned to a larger extent than in tbe previous year. While in 
1923-24, tbe cases treated at tbe veterinary hospitals and dispen- 
saries and by itinerant officers numbered 2,373,909, during 1924-26 
2,740,121 animals were offered for treatment. Tbe number of 
inoculations carried out witb sera and vaccines for granting immu- 
nity against contagious diseases in infected areas similarly rose 
from 812,141 to 968,431. If it is remembered, tbat in 1919-20, 
when tbe mortality from contagious diseases was 25 per cent, 
higher, tbe numbers offered for treatment and inoculation were 
respectively 2,032,439 and 709,795, tbe extent of tbe increasing 
confidence on tbe part of tbe Indian peasant in tbe work of tbe 
Civil Veterinary Department will be readily realized. 

A most progressive step has been taken tbis year in tbe Madras 
Presidency in connection witb tbe application of prophylactic 
measures against rinderpest, which, even at low virulence, levies 
as heavy a toll as all other contagious diseases put together. 
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XJnder tAe powers conferred by the Madras Cattle Diseases Act, 
compulsory inoculation by tbe serum alone method, wbicb has 
been accepted on account of its simplicity and absolute safety 
as the most suitable for India, has been legalized in villages noti- 
fied by a District Magistrate. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, for outbreaks of rinderpest are not likely to be less frequent 
or less virulent until all animals exposed to infection in an out- 
break are compulsorily inoculated with a preventive serum. 

The greater part of routine serum manufacturing work hitherto 
done at the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Eesearch at Muktesar 
has been unloaded on to the tributary plains sub-station at Izat- 
nagar. This has proved an effective step as it has enabled Muktesar 
to supply a larger quantity of sera and vaccines and to be utilized 
to a larger extent than before for research. The demand in 1925- 
26 for the sera, vaccines, etc., made at the Institute was a record 
one, nearly 6 million doses having been supplied. Systematic 
courses of training in laboratory methods ranging in duration from 
two to six months have been instituted at the Institute for mem- 
bers of the Indian Veterinary Service and the Eoyal Veterinary 
Corps, and selected subordinate officers of the Provincial Civil 
Veterinary Departments. In the year under report, 16 officers 
availed themselves of the facilities thus afforded. 

In addition to the saving of cattle life from the ravages of 
disease, the Veterinary Department performs the important func- 
tion of emasculating inferior bulls to prevent deterioration of the 
breeds of cattle. During 1924-25, 195,427 scrub bulls were 
castrated by this department, of which as many as 109,432 were 
done in the Punjab. The introduction of the Burdizzo castrator, 
by which an animal can be rendered sterile without cutting the 
skin or shedding blood, has rendered the operation unobjection- 
able to the religious susceptibilities of the people, and an appre- 
ciable increase in the number of animals offered for emasculation 
may be expected in the near future. All efforts at cattle improve- 
ment are in danger of being nullified until it is made impossible 
for these scrub bulls to reproduce their kind. 
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Finance, Commerce, Industries and Communications. 

(In Appendix I will be found a brief sketcb of the Indian financial system. 
A crore is ten millions and a lakh is one hundred thousand.) 

In Cliapter lY the Financial History of 1925-26 was sketched 
in very broad outline, and here that sketch will be filled in by a 
brief description of the principal conditions which afiected the 
yearns finances. 

The prosperity of India, and, consequently the state of the 
Indian Budget, depends very largely on weather conditions. 
Indeed, many people to whom India is hardly more than a name 
are yet familiar with the famous description of the Indian Budget 
as a gamble in rain Since this epigram was made, the Indian 
Q-ovemment have marked many of the cards with which they play, 
by extending irrigation and communications, especially Railways, 
and the gamble has thus already assumed something of the form 
of a game of skill and foresight. ISTevertheless, continuing our 
analogy, the monsoon still takes a leading part in the game and 
the Indian, and now, also, the Provincial Governments, must play 
according to the cards which it deals. 

During 1925-26 weather conditions were not altogether favour- 
able. The previous winter’s rainfall was not unsatisfactory, but 
the wheat crop suffered from excessive cold and high winds. Almost 
everywhere in India, the monsoon came to an early end. But 
Indian trade and commerce during the year were influenced less 
by internal conditions than by general conditions of world trade- 
in the previous year, the prices of cotton, both raw and manu- 
factured were entirely out of tune with the general price level. 
By the end of the financial year 1925-26, however, raw cotton 
appeared to have returned very nearly to its pre-war relation to 
other prices, thus holding out the prospect of an increased trade 
in cotton piece-goods as soon as prices became steadier. During 
tbe year, the import of cotton piece-goods fell considerably — ^the 
decrease during the first nine months of the financial year amount- 
ing to 22 per cent, in value and 15 per cent, in quantity. The 
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Chart showing areas affected by famine, scarcity and temporary 
^stress due to drought or flood 1925. 
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outstanding feature of Indian export figures during tlie same period 
was a teaTV fall in tlie quantity and value of tlie exports of wlieat. 
Apart, liowever, from tliese two commodities, tlie trade figures of 
tlie year were satisfactory. The year was prosperous for the tea 
industry and the prices of raw and manufactured jute advanced. 
The numhei of m«tor vehicles imported went up by 24 per cent. 

The rupee-sterling exchange was consistently strong during the 
year and showed no wide fluctuations. This steadiness, and the 
abstention of the Government of India from the loan market, save 
for conversion purposes, were largely responsible for the absence 
of stringency in the money market. At the date of the Budget 
Speech (March 1st 1926), it seemed possible that the Bank 
Bate would not rise above 6 per cent, during the busy season of the 
year. If this possibility materialises, it will be the first time since 
the establishment of the Imperial Bank of India that the rate has 
not risen to T per cent, during the busy season. 

The final estimate of gross receipts from customs is 47*83 crores, 
which is 30 lakhs higher than the budget figure. If an anticipated 
saving of 20 lakhs under refunds materialises, it will result in a 
total improvement of 50 lakhs in the net receipts which are expected 
to amount to 46’85 crores. Protective duties showed increased 
yields and the reduction in the excise duty on motor spirit, 
contrary to the expectation of some, led to no decrease in the yield. 
The suspension of the Cotton Excise Duty from December onwards 
coupled with a fall in values, reduced the income from the duty 
by 71 lakhs as compared with the budget estimates. The yield 
from the import duty on cotton goods was not much more than 
6 crores. On the other hand, an anticipated increase of 130 lakhs 
from the sugar duty is expected fully to counter-balance the decrease 
under cotton piece-goods. 

Taxes on incomes were expected to yield 17*36 crores net, but 
the latest estimate of the net yield is 16*25 crores, or 110 lakhs 
less than was anticipated. With the salt duty at Ee. 1-4 Govern- 
ment budgetted for a normal year’s receipts, but experience showed 
that insufficient allowance had been made for the large accumula- 
tion of stocks which followed the reduction of the duty in March 
1924. The net yield is now expected to be 6*40 crores, i.e., 55 
lakhs less than the original estimate of 6*95 crores. Opium, on 
the other hand, is expected to yield 48 lakhs more than the budget 
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estimate. The Provincial Governments took over the stocks of excess 
opinm in treasuries from the 1st of April 1925, and these proved 
to be higher by 24 lakhs than the Government of India had allowed 
for a year ago. 

In framing the estimate of the receipts of the general budget 
from Eailways, allowance was made for the fixed contribution of 
5*09 crores together with an estimated receipt of 15 lakhs, represent- 
ing J of the excess over three crores expected to be transferred to 
the Eailway reserve. The net earnings from Eailways, however, 
were slightly higher than the original budget anticipated, so that 
Government’s share in the surplus over 3 crores was increased by 
8 lakhs and the total contribution from Eailways is accordingly 
estimated at 5*32 crores. ^ 

The budget estimates for 1925-26 under the head of Exchange 
were based upon the assumption that the average rate of exchange- 
for the year would be Is. 6d. However, for a great part of the 
year remittances were effected at the fixed figure of l-6-^, and 
the average rate of exchange is anticipated to work out at 1*6#^ — 
this accounting to the extent of 10 lakhs for an improvement in the 
revised budget of revenue and expenditure. The largest item of 
expenditure in the Indian budget. Military Services, has not shown 
such large variations as in previous years. The latest figures point 
to a total net military expenditure of 56*28 crores, which differs^ 
very little from the original budget estimate of 56*25 crores. In 
Civil Expenditure, there was an excess of 35 lakhs to meet extra 
payments to cultivators in the United Provinces on account of ther 
high outturn of the opium crop. Slight variations in regard to 
other civil expenditure, apart from Posts and Telegraphs, mostly 
cancel each other. In connection with the budget of 1925-26, the 
Finance Department introduced a system of making lump sum 
cuts over the total military and civil expenditure. The cut frondj 
the military expenditure amounted this year to 20 lakhs and that 
from the civil expenditure to 16 lakhs. The system is reported by 
the Finance Member to have operated satisfactorily, and the Civil 
Departments concerned, with two exceptions, kept their total ex- 
penditure within the reduced grants, 

A notable financial event of the year under review was the 
establishment of the Provincial Loans Fund. This is of importance 
for two reasons. In the first place, it will subject to definite prin- 
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How each Rupee of Revenue was made 
up in India 1924^25. 

(Provincial and Central Together.) 



The Rupee of Revenue 1924'«25. 

,The basis of reckoning is the same as that on which the accounts and 
estimates are prepared; working expenses of the Railway, Irrigation, Posts 
and Telegraphs Departments, refunds and the like being deducted from 
revenue and not treated as expenditure. 3 
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ciples tile borrowing of tbe Provinces, and in the second place, the 
scheme contains within itself the germs of a noteworthy develop- 
ment. Sir Basil Blackett, in explaining it to the Assembly, stated 
that he looked forward to the^ay when the Eund would be ad- 
ministered by an Indian body corresponding to the National Debt 
Commissioners and the Public Works Loan Commissioners in 
England, the money required for advances for the Eund being 
raised in the open market by the controlling body on the security 
of its own assets. Considerable benefits, he believed, would accrue 
to the finances of India if the advances made by the Central 
Government to the Provincial Governments could be excluded from 
the Public Debt of the Government of India in the same way as 
advances made on the guarantee of the British Treasury to public 
bodies in the United Kingdom are excluded from the British Public 
Debt. The real facts regarding the Public Debt in India would 
be more obvious, and the facilities for raising new capital would be 
widened if so large a portion of the money required for capital 
development of all kinds had not to be raised, as at present, by a 
single borrower, namely, the Government of India, on the sole 
security of the Indian revenues. During the year, provinces applied 
for advances from the Provincial Loans Eund to the extent of 
Rs. 11, 74, 64, COO out of which Bs. 9,82,64,000 were sanctioned. 

Another important event was the issue of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee's Report on Eebruary the 26th 1926. In November, 
1923, at a conference between the financial representatives of the 
Provincial and Central Governments, a resolution was passed recom- 
mending the appointment of an expert committee on Taxation. 
The Committee was duly formed under the Presidency of Sir Charles 
Todhunter, a distinguished member of the Civil Service, with the 
following main terms of reference: — 

(1) To examine the manner in which the burden of taxation 

is distributed at present between the different classes of 
the population. 

(2) To consider whether the whole scheme of taxation — 

Central, Provincial and Local — is equitable and in ac- 
cordance with economic principles, and, if not, in what 
respects it is defective. 

(3) To report on the suitability of alternative sources of taxa- 

tion. 
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Tlie Cominittee issued a questionnaire in December 1924, and 
examined orally or in writing nearly 300 witnesses. In addition 
they received contributions from 81 private persons and associations, 
and numerous notes and memoranda on different aspects of their 
•enquiry from the Government of India, Local Governments, the 
Central Board of Eevenue and other bodies. The result of these 
exhaustive enquiries is a stout volume of nearly 450 printed pages, 
which is a store of valuable information and illuminating sugges- 
tions. Here, only its main recommendations, most of which were 
unanimous, can be discussed, but all who are interested in Indian 
economic and administrative problems will find themselves well 
Tepaid for any trouble which they take in reading this report. 

The Committee reported that the Land Eevenue, which contri- 
buted 53 per cent, of the total receipts of Government forty years 
ago, now contributed only 20 per cent., whilst during the same 
period, the income from customs had increased from less than 3 
per cent, to over 24 per cent., and that from Income-Tax, from just 
•over IJ per cent, to I2|- per cent. These figures show that a revolu- 
tion has taken place in the Indian fiscal system during these years, 
but, in the Committee’s opinion, the changes which have occurred 
are healthy. Among the outstanding tendencies now at work, the 
Committee noted the growing strength of the demand for prohi- 
bition — ^the achievement of which would involve a loss of revenue 
greater than any which would accrue from any new proposals whicff 
•could be brought forward — ^the policy of discriminating protection, 
and the abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty. With these in mind, 
the Committee suggest higher duties on liquors, a reduction in the 
^customs duties on conventional necessities, especially sugar, in 
order to give relief to the poorer classes, the removal of the export 
duty on hides, and revision of the schedule of judicial stamps in 
the direction of reduction. The Customs Tariff should be surveyed 
periodically. 

Important recommendations are made regarding Land Eevenue. 
The Committee suggest that it be standardised, a reform which 
ought ultimately to result in a further reduction of the proportion 
borne by land revenue to total revenues. The Committee dismiss 
as impracticable proposals for the redemption of Land Eevenue 
and the substitution of a tax on produce, and recommend that, 
for the future, the basis of settlement should be the annual value. 
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be restored so as to enable bim to act as tbe lint between Imperial 
and Provincial and Provincial and Local Departments. 

At tbe end of tbe Report are two chapters given up to a dis- 
pnssion of tbe division of tbe proceeds of taxation between tbe 
Central and Provincial Grovernments^ but as these deal with material 
which is familiar to students of financial problems, there is no need 
to discuss their findings here. Tbe Report is at present being con- 
sidered by tbe Government of India. 

Tbe formation of a Currency Commission has already been 
noticed. At tbe time these pages are being written, tbe Com- 
mission is still continuing its enquiries. It is, therefore, not 
desirable to attempt to forecast any of its conclusions here. A 
subject on which tbe findings of tbe Currency Commission will be 
read with great interest, specially in view of tbe American evidence 
which it is taking, is tbe possibility of relating India more closely 
to tbe gold standard. 

Intimately connected with tbe findings of tbe Currency Com- 
mission is tbe question of developments in Indian Banking, parti- 
cularly developments in tbe scope of tbe Imperial Bank of India. 
Tbe history and organisation of tbe latter were described in last 
year’s report and need not therefore be now repeated. During 
tbe year under review it opened 24 new branches, thus completing 
its undertaking to tbe Government to open one hundred new 
branches within five years of its inception. Tbe Imperial Bank 
now possesses 161 branches, not including 20 sub-agencies, etc., 
of which 75 are situated in centres where no other Joint Stock 
Bank is represented. But, as a writer in tbe Economist ” of 
March tbe 20tb, 1926, points out, this is after all only a begin- 
ning, and so small a beginning that it is calculated that there are 
still approximately five hundred towns in India with populations 
of 10,000 and upwards, which enjoy no modern banking facilities 
at all. Tbe disadvantages are realised, but tbe practical difficulties 
hindering tbe establishment of a network of branches throughout 
the uncovered territory are not inconsiderable. Analysis of these 
difficulties suggests that the proposed Institute of Bankers in India, 
and the training of young Indians in Banking principles and 
methods, which such an organisation will ensure, cannot be brought 
into existence too quickly. The Imperial Bank is assisting in this 
direction and will be able to assist further as its own operations 
expand. Not all the young Indians it is training will remain in its 
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own service; some will go to the Co-operative and Land Mortgage 
Banks, others to Joint Stock Banks under Indian management 
which are certain to multiply as competent men become available, 
ensuring expert control 

The report of the External Capital Committee, which was pub- 
lished during the year under review, contains a number of very 
valuable comments on this subject of Indian Banking. It points 
out that: — India possesses a vast store of dormant capital await- 
ing development, and in order to make this available for investment, 
banking facilities must be increased and extended. The examina- 
tion of the various technical measures suggested in the replies with 
this object in view, is outside the scope of the Committee, but we 
would emphasise the importance of a co-ordinated survey being 
undertaken at the earliest opportunity of the whole field of banking 
in India. This should be followed by a detailed examination by 
an expert committee or committees of the lines along which progress 
should be effected 

Taking this paragraph as his text. Sir Basil Blackett gave an 
authoritative and very illuminating address on Indian banking 
and monetary problems ” to the Delhi University on ISTovember 
the 27th, 1925. He pointed out that the evils of the unproductive 
use of capital are not confined to the retardation of the economic 
development of a country. Idle money he said means idle 
manhood. Capital newly invested in India’s development means 
the opening of new avenues of employment and will go far to solve 
the problem of careers for Indian graduates. The new capital 
required must be mainly India’s own capital, if only because the 
amount that can be safely borrowed from abroad, even if it were 
forthcoming, is strictly limited in amount. For a century and 
more India has been accustomed to rely mainly on external capital 
both for her governmental capital expenditure and for the develop- 
ment of her industrial resources. To some it may sound fantastic, 
in view of this historic habit, to talk of India’s not only supplying 
the whole of her own capital requirements but also becoming a 
lender of capital for the development of other countries. Tet I 
believe firmly that, given the necessary development of banking 
and credit facilities and good will and readiness to profit by the 
counsel and assistance of European businessmen, the time is not 
very far distant when India will be doing both these things. India 
would seem by nature to be destined to be a creditor country, if 
only her people will it so.” 
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Sir Basil pointed out that certain very significant changes in 
this direction had been taking place in India during the last 25 
years. Indian capital has been steadily replacing external capital 
in commercial and industrial undertakings, and if, during the next 
ten years, instead of importing gold and silver bullion — ^which, as 
we saw in our discussion of the Police problem in India, is often 
locked up in an unproductive form — a sum, equivalent to what 
they have thus spent on the average during recent years, were 
devoted by Indians to buying up the stock and bonds of Indians 
sterling loans, the whole of the external debt of the Government 
of India would be Indian-owned at the end of that period, and the 
interest paid out of the proceeds of Indian production, to holders 
of sterling debt, would all be going into the pockets of Indian 
stock-holders. 

As a preliminary to the development of banking in India, the 
External Capital Committee recommended the collection of accurate 
and up-to-date information regarding the progress so far made in 
the development of banking organisation and credit facilities in 
India. Dealing with this point Sir Basil showed that in India 
separate banking legislation has been confined to Acts regulating 
the Presidency and Co-operative Banks and later the Imperial 
Bank. The indigenous system of banking in India has been largely 
left out, and the statistics available relate only to joint-stock or 
co-operative banks. The law relating to negotiable instruments 
has been codified in direct imitation of the English law, and possibly 
allows insufficient scope for the incorporation of indigenous instru- 
ments which for hundreds of years have been fulfilling the functions 
of negotiable instruments. I am not aware he said, of any 
general review of the position that has been undertaken from the 
banking point of view with a view to popularising such negotiable 
instruments and adapting them to modern requirements. Finally, 
the question of banking education is one of the highest importance 
if an adequate supply of properly trained Indian bankers is to be 
forthcoming.’’ 

In concluding his address, Sir Basil said: — The points which 
I, would emphasise are, first, that an increase in the facilities for 
dealing in money is urgently desirable and may well be expected 
to lead to a ,rapid increase in the amount of capital now dormant 
which will become available for the many purposes of capital 
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expenditure for whicli money is required in India; and secondly, 
that there are obvious, and, I am afraid, somewhat narrow limits 
within which alone Government action can contribute to a solution 
of the problems involved. Our main difficulty to-day is not to 
find useful avenues for the employment of capital, but the limita- 
tions on the supply of internal capital. It is no good framing large 
schemes for lending money or for spending money unless the money 
is there to be lent. The money is, I believe, in one sense there, 
but it is not available, as things are, in adequate volume because 
the habit of banking and the habit of investment are not sufficiently 
widespread in India. If the initiative of private persons in India, 
stimulated, encouraged, and assisted wherever possible by Govern- 
ment action can make even a proportion of the capital now un- 
productively used available for productive enterprise, we can look 
forward with confidence to a very rapid improvement in the general 
economic condition of India. Once the capital is directed into the 
right channels it will of itself seek profitable employment in the 
promotion of agricultural and industrial prosperity, with far- 
reaching results on the general standard of living, on the prospects 
of useful employment for University trained men, and on the 
economic and political progress of India as a whole. 

Of late years the Indian Government has tried to spread the 
saving habit among the Indian masses by starting the system of 
Post Office Cash Certificates. These Certificates were originally 
issued in 1917, and for a time were very popular. In 1923 the 
terms on which the certificates were issued were improved so as 
to offer a net yield of 6 per cent. By the beginning of 1926, how- 
ever, this yield was so much higher than the market rate of 
interest that the Government had to reduce it slightly. It is to be 
hoped that this reduction in the yield of Post Office Cash Certificates 
will not adversely affect their popularity. There seems to be no 
truth in the charge that has sometimes been made that these certi- 
ficates tend to check the growth of bank deposits, for, as Sir Basil 
Blackett stated in his budget speech on March the 1st, 1926, no 
truth has been more firmly established by the experience of all the 
countries which have adopted and extended the system of Cash 
Certificates, or corresponding securities, than that the general 
stimulus of saving and investing which they give reacts beneficially 
on all other forms of saving. 
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Eeference was made above to tke Report of tlie External Capital 
Committee. Indian business and banking circles bave of late years 
not unnaturally betrayed some anxiety over tke extent to wbieb tbe 
development of Indian industries, railways, commerce, and tbe 
like is based on capital from foreign sources. Tbe external Capital 
Committee was formed under tbe Cbairmansbip of Sir Basil 
Blackett towards tbe end of 1924, to consider tbe question of 
tbe flow of capital into India from external sources. It found 
tbat restrictions on external capital were neither practicable nor 
desirable, but recommended a number of specific measures for 
encouraging increased investment of Indian capital. In many 
enterprises under British management, notably in tbe jute manu- 
facture, it discovered tbat a majority of tbe shares were held by 
Indians and tbat this process of silent penetration was likely to 
continue. A number of factors, notably tbe relatively lower rate 
of taxation in India, tbe increasing availability of Indian capital, 
tbe effects of India’s protective policy and tbe like, are making 
it more and more unlikely tbat new enterprises in India will 
either be financed or controlled entirely by non-Indians. Tbe Com- 
mittee pointed out tbat tbe increase in Government rupee loans 
from 145 to 358 crores, and tbe fact fbat tbe paid up capital of 
joint-stock companies bad more tban trebled between 1913-14 and 
1923-24, showed tbat plenty of internal capital was available for 
industrial and commercial developments. For tbe needs of agri- 
culture, tbe Committee held, tbe resources of tbe Co-operative 
Banks were inadequate although, according to tbe President of 
tbe All-India Co-operative Banks’ Conference, their resources 
totalled 50 crores. Tbe Committee reported tbat tbe various faci- 
lities afforded by Government to agriculture, either directly or 
indirectly require a co-ordinated examination so tbat they might 
be woven into tbe fabric of a general banking system. 

In discussing tbe question of imposing restrictions on external 
capital, tbe Committee distinguished between different forms of tbe 
latter according to tbe extent to which it involved control over 
Indian industrial organisations and Indian natural resources. 
According to this criterion, capital is divided into three categories, 
namely : — 

(1) Investments in which tbe external investor is merely 
entitled to a stipulated rate of interest and only acquires 
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rights of control when there is default, as in the case 
of State and municipal loans, bonds and debentures of 
private companies and bank loans. 

(2) Investments in which the external investor enters into 

competitive business on equal terms with Indian enter- 
prise, as in the case of cotton and other textile mills, 
mercantile houses and the like. 

(3) Investments in which the external capitalist acquires special 

privileges or concessions of land which give him ex- 
clusive possession or exclusive rights of exploitation of 
particular portions of the natural resources of India. 

As regards class (1) the Committee do not consider any measures 
of control necessary, but in the case of Government and quasi’- 
Government loans, they add that the rate of interest should not be 
the sole consideration in placing such loans, and that other things 
being equal, preference should be granted to the Indian investor. 

After careful consideration of the various devices suggested for 
imposing control, the Committee have come to the conclusion that 
restrictive measures would be either impracticable or dispropor- 
tionately injurious to the Indian investor in cases falling under 
class (2). As regards cases where special privileges are involved, 
the committee reach the conclusion that where an investment carries 
with it the control of an undertaking, and Government grants parti- 
cular concessions to the industry of which that undertaking forms 
part, it should exercise such control as will ensure that the benefit 
of the concession accrue primarily to the country. No discrimina- 
tion can be applied where the concession is general, a protective 
tariff ; but the committee consider that definite pecuniary assistance, 
e,g,y a bounty, should not be given to an undertaking not already 
engaged in a particular industry unless (1) facilities are given for 
training Indians, (2) in the case of a public company, it has been 
formed and registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, its 
capital is expressed in the memorandum of association in rupees, and 
such proportion of the Directors as Government may prescribe con- 
sists of Indians. 

There is one other financial development during the year which 
ought to be discussed before we turn to tariffs and commerce, and 
that is the somewhat technical subject of the separation of audit 
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from accounts. TKis, indeed^ lias a far more tlian merely financial 
importance, for it bears directly on tlie great subject of Provincial 
Autonomy. Briefly, tbe separation of audit from accounts means 
tliat wHile tlie audit of provincial finances sliall continue to be 
a function of the Central Groyernment, tbe responsibility for tlie 
compilation of tbe Provincial Finance and Revenue Accounts shall 
be transferred to the Proyincial Governments. The Muddiman 
Committee examined this measure in connection with the develop- 
ment of provincial autonomy in financial matters. In paragraphs 
49 and 116 of its report the majority of the committee emphasised 
that the separation of provincial from central balances is an essential 
preliminary to any appreciable advance towards such autonomy, 
and in the latter paragraph it expressed its desire that the adminis- 
trative steps necessary in order to pave the way for the advance 
should he taken. Sir Fredexiek Gauntlett, Anditor General, put 
this point clearly and concisely before the Muddiman Committee. 

The recognition of a right to separate balances/’ he said, almost 
necessarily seems to imply the recognition of a right to a larger 
degree of freedom from external financial control. Moreover, until 
a government has its own separate balances it cannot adequately 
realise the importance of financial consideration.” Before the 
Muddiman Committee was formed, certain experiments had been 
undertaken in regard to the separation of accounts from audit and 
in item 43 of the summary of its recommendations the Committee 
advised that if the experiment showed that separation was feasible, 
and if it was also found possible to separate provincial from central 
balances, action should he taken in both these directions. The 
Minority of the Committee concurred in this recommendation. In 
the first paragraph of Ctaptex VII of its report it endorsed the view 
that the separation of balances must be the first big step in the 
development of autonomy, 

;The Government of India agreed with these views, but stated 
that it was necessary to proceed slowly and cautiously in such an 
important matter. Obviously the separation of audit from accounts 
must be effected before the provincial and central balances can be 
separated, for Provincial Governments cannot be entrusted with the 
control of their own finances until it is certain that a scheme can 
be evolved under which they will maintain their own, accounts and 
take upon themselves the many domestic duties which are now 
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performed for them by subordinates of the Anditor-Greneral. Pro- 
Tincial autonomy can only be rudimentary so long as the local 
Governments exercise no control over the agency which compiles 
and audits their accounts. Tet, whilst the Secretary of State 
retains any sort of responsibility for the administration of provincial 
finances he must be assisted by an audit staff independent of the 
local Governments. Por the present, therefore, advances in the 
direction of Provincial Einancial Autonomy must be limited to 
devolving upon Provincial Governments the responsibility for ;he 
compilation of their accounts, and audit must remain central. 
During the year under review, the separation of audit from accounts 
has been tried in the United Provinces in the cases of two depart- 
ments — Police and Education. The experiment has worked well, 
and from April 1st, 1926 the new system has been extended to all 
Departments of the Government of the United Provinces. There 
will be a number of separate pay and accounts offices each serang 
one or more departments, and for the whole province there wiH be 
a Chief Accounts Office controlled by the provincial Einance Depart- 
ment. The Chief Accounts Office will co-ordinate the work of the 
departmental offices, and its personnel will not be members of the 
Accountant-GeneraPs Department, which is a department of the 
Central Government, but will, if the experiment succeeds, be re- 
placed by a permanent arrangement under which they belong to a 
Provincial Accounts Service and will thus be subject to control by 
the Local Government. 

This system of departmental accounts offices is, of course, an 
adaptation of the English-system in which every Department has its 

accounting officer.^' It will, no doubt, add something to the 
work and responsibilities of heads of departments, but these will 
be much more closely in touch with the state of their accounts than 
they have been hitherto, and when the members of the Provincial 
Accounts Service have been properly trained to their new duties 
they ought to be able to effect considerable economies in provincial 
expenditure. The system will, no doubt, be extended in time to 
other provinces. Experiments on the same lines are already being 
made relative to various departments of the Central Government. 

It is well known that India recently Joined the great majority 
of countries in having a protective tariff. Iti. last year's report the 
genesis of this policy was described, and an account was given of 
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tlie Indian Tariff Board, whicli is the advisory body to tbe Indian 
Government on matters connected with, tbe application of tbe policy 
of discriminating protection to particular industries. During tbe 
year under review tbe Tariff Board considered tbe claims of several 
other Indian industries to protection, and whilst refusing it to 
some, they recommended it in tbe case of others. 

Eor some time past tbe Indian Cement Industry bad requested 
protection and in July 1925 tbe Tariff Board issued its report on 
this request. Tbe main fact brought out by tbe Board was that 
tbe industry was suffering from over-production, with tbe result 
that tbe price of cement in India was governed not by tbe price 
at which it could be imported, but by internal competition among 
manufacturers in India. Tbe Board found that so long as these 
conditions subsisted, there was no action that Government could 
usefully take to assfet tbe industry. Tbe Government of India 
accepted this finding. Tbe Board, however, considered that it 
would not be long before conditions became stable and, with a view 
to removal of tbe handicap to which Indian cement is subject 
owing to tbe great distance of most of tbe factories from tbe coal- 
fields or tbe ports, recommended that legislation should be intro- 
duced authorizing tbe Government to pay bounties on cement 
consigned from Indian factories to certain ports or to railway 
stations within a specified radius of these ports. But they added 
a rider that tbe Act should not come into force until tbe Govern- 
ment was satisfied that tbe price of Indian cement in tbe ports 
was in such relation to tbe price of imported cement that tbe pay- 
ment of bounties would not lead to a reduction in tbe price of 
Indian cement, Tbe Government of India considered that there 
were objections of principle to such conditional legislation and 
accordingly decided to take no action on tbe report. 

Tbe Pioneer Magnesia Works, Bombay, claimed protection on 
tbe ground that since tbe war they bad been unable to compete 
with magnesium chloride imported from Germany. After a full 
enquiry tbe Tariff Board held that as tbe Pioneer Works bad failed 
to show that tbe magnesium chloride industry would eventually be 
able to dispense with extraneous assistance, they bad failed to satisfy 
one of tbe conditions laid down by tbe Eiscal Commission for tbe 
grant of protection. Tbe Government of India agreed with this 
finding. 
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An application was made to tlie Tariff Board by tlie Hoogly 
Ink Company, Limited, Calcutta, who are tbe only firm in India 
at present manufacturing printers’ ink on a large scale. Tbe 
Hoogly Ink Company claimed that, while imported printers’ ink 
was subject to a duty of only 2| per cent, ad 'valorem ^ the Indian 
manufacturer bad to pay 15 per cent, ad valorem on tbe raw 
materials wbicb be imported from abroad. Tbey accordingly asked 
that tbey might either be exempted from tbe payment of tbe duty 
on imported materials, or that tbe duty on imported ink might be 
raised to 15 per cent. Tbe Board were unable to agree on adminis- 
trative grounds to tbe first alternative. With regard to tbe second 
alternative tbe Board found that tbe disability on local manufac- 
tures would, for all practical purposes, be removed by increasing tbe 
duty on printers’ ink from per cent, to 5 per cent. Tbe 
Government of India have accepted this conclusion and have given 
effect to it in tbe Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1926. 

Tbe investigation into tbe conditions of tbe Paper and Pulp 
Industries by tbe Tariff Board justified tbe hope that tbe manu- 
facture of paper pulp and paper from bamboo could be successfully 
developed in India. Tbe Board therefore recommended, firstly, 
tbe imposition of a protective duty of one anna per pound for a 
period of five years on certain classes of writing and printing paper 
wbicb compete with tbe indigenous article, and secondly a loan or 
guarantee of debentures of about 10 lakhs to tbe Indian Paper 
Pulp Company to enable them to purchase more plant and so test 
tbe sulpbiie process on a commercial basis. Tbey also proposed 
that similar financial assistance should be given to any mill which 
was prepared to test tbe soda process. In view, however, of tbe 
difiS-culty of obtaining adequate supplies of tbe raw material and 
of fuel in tbe same vicinity tbey held that tbe manufacture of 
paper from sahai grass was unlikely to prove a commercial success. 
Tbey, therefore, rejected the claims for protection put forward by 
tbe mills using this process on tbe ground that there was little 
prospect of their ever being able to dispense with protection once 
it was given them. 

Tbe Government of India accepted tbe proposals of tbe Tariff 
Board so far as tbey related to enhancement of tbe duty on im- 
ported paper, but were not pz’epared to assist tbe industry by a loan 
or subsidy in tbe manner suggested. They were impressed by the 
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fact that financial assistance of this nature could not be given to 
the industry as a whole, but would in fact place individual firms 
at an advantage in relation to their competitors. It was also felt 
that the privilege of monopoly attached to the patent rights of the 
soda and sulphite processes precluded the grant of assistance which 
could only be given to the owners of those rights. The Govern- 
ment of India, therefore, were unable to accept the Board’s scheme 
in its entirety, but were of opinion that their object of establishing 
the industry on a firm basis would be best secured by extending 
the period of protection from five years proposed by the Tariff 
Board, to seven. They accordingly introduced a bill providing for 
the imposition until the 31st March 1932 of a protective duty of 
one anna per lb. on certain classes of printing and writing paper. 
This Bill was passed in the September Session of the Legislature. 

The grant of further protection to the Steel Industry during 
1925 has been already discussed in Chapter II and no further 
reference to it need be made. 

In March 1924, the Legislative Assembly adopted a Resolution 
recommending on economic grounds the imposition of a counter- 
vailing duty on South African coal imported into India. After 
examining the information available to them, the Government of 
India came to the conclusion that the principal cause of the depres- 
sion of the coal industry in India was its inability to maintain its 
hold on neighbouring overseas markets such as Singapore and 
Colombo. With this end in view, therefore, they appointed an 
Expert Committee in September 1924 to consider what measures 
should be taken to stimulate the export of Indian coal from Calcutta 
to Indian and foreign ports. The Committee found that the para- 
mount considerations were those of quality and price. In order to 
secure the former they recommended the establishment of a Coal 
Grading Board whose certificates would be accepted as a guarantee 
of the quality of the coal to which they related. This recommenda- 
tion was accepted by Government. The necessary legislation in the 
shape of the Coal Grading Board Act, 1925, was passed in the Simla 
Session of the legislature and the Board was formally constituted on 
20th January 1926. The Committee also recommended that the 
freight on certified export coal from the mines to Calcutta should 
be reduced by the grant of an increased rebate of 37|- per cent, on 
railway charges and a reduction of four annas per ton on the river 
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dues. Ttese recommendations Lave been accepted by tbe Eailway 
Companies concerned and tbe Port Trust Antborities. 

Tbe year 1924-25 saw gradual progress towards stabilization in 
Europe, a progress wbicb necessarily bad important effects on Indian 
commerce, since Europe is India’s greatest customer. In conse- 
quence, tbe year was one of records in tbe Indian export trade. 
Tbe import trade improyed also, but not to tbe extent wbicb bad 
been hoped. Stocks of Indian goods in foreign markets were low at 
tbe beginning of tbe year, demand was strong and there was a general 
rise in tbe sterling price of Indian exports, tbe rise in most cases 
being appreciably greater tban tbe improyement in tbe sterling 
yalue of tbe rupee. After a period of weakness and recoyery in tbe 
early part of 1924 tbe rupee improyed to Is. 6^^. by October 1924, 
and since then it bas remained fairly steadily round about Is. Qd. 
India bas at tbe same time established her exports and a fayour- 
able trade balance on what seem to be permanent lines, and tbe 
broad conclusion must be that India’s trade is now in a healthy con- 
dition. A good monsoon for tbe fourth year in succession led during 
1924-25 to a large increase in tbe exportable surplus of crops, and 
tbe total figure of exports of merchandise rose from Es. 363 crores to 
tbe unprecedented figure of Es. 400 crores. Tbe increase was largely 
in raw and manufactured jute and food grains. Imports of merchan- 
dise also rose from Es. 237 crores to Es. 253 crores, largely owing to 
increased importations of sugar and cotton piece-goods. In addition 
to tbe total exports of tbe year being a record, tbe exports during 
March constituted a record for any one indiyidual month, namely 
Es. 46 crores, and tbe exports during tbe last four months of tbe 
year reached tbe extraordinary figure of Es. 166 crores, i.e., 42 per 
cent, of tbe year’s total. A yery striking feature of tbe year was 
India’s insatiable thirst for gold. It bas always been her custom 
to liquidate fayourable trade balances in bullion, and a fall in tbe 
price of gold to 9 per cent, below its pre-war leyel led to a record 
import of gold on private account amounting to Es. 74J crores as 
compared with Es. 29 J crores in 1923-24. Tbe average annual im- 
ports on private account in the pre-war period were Es. 33 crores and 
during tbe war period Es. 10^ crores. Importations of silver on 
private account also surpassed tbe previous year’s record figure of 
Es. 21f crores and amounted to Es. 24 J crores in 1924-25. Thus 
tbe total imports of gold and silver reached tbe high figure of over 
Es. 98^ crores as compared with Es. 51 crores in 1923-24. These 
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large bullion importations are ascribable partly to tbe very large 
balance of trade in mercbandise in favour of India, but more parti- 
cularly to tbe fact that tbe rupee price of gold was lower tban for 
many years past, and, in fact, lower tban before tbe war. 

Turning now to a more detailed ej^amination of tbe year’s trade 
we see tbat on tbe import side, cotton piecegoods increased by 337 
million yards, or 23 per cent, in quantity, to 1,823 million yards, 
and by Rs. 12 crores, or 22 per cent, in value, to Rs. 69 crores. Grey 
goods rose by Rs. 5 crores, white goods by Rs. 4 ^ crores, and coloured 
goods by Rs. 2^ crores. Tbe total value of tbe import trade in other 
articles (excluding cotton piecegoods) increased by over Rs. b crores 
or nearly 4 per cent, from Rs. 171 crores to Rs. 177 crores. Tbe 
importations of sugar, including confectionery, increased by 53 per 
cent, in quantity from 476,000 tons to 729,000 tons and by 35 per 
cent, in value from Rs. 15^ crores to Rs. 21 crores. In iron and steel 
tbe quantity rose by 15 per cent, from 756,000 tons to 869,000 tons 
and the value by 6 per cent, from nearly Rs. 18 crores to Rs. 19 
crores. Machinery and mill-work showed a further decrease in tbe 
year under review from Rs. 20 crores to Rs. 16 crores, owing chiefly 
to tbe small imports of texiile machinery, and railway plant and 
rolling stock on, private account also fell from Rs. Ilf crores to 
Rs. 6 crores. Imports of hardware increased in value from Rs. 
crores to Rs. 5 crores, and motor cars also improved from Rs. 2 crores 
to Rs. 2^ crores. Imports of foreign coal showed a further decrease 
in tbe year under review from Rs. If crores to Rs. If crores. Tbe 
value of imported provisions improved by over a crore of rupees to 
nearly Rs. 4 crores. Alizarine and aniline dyes increased in quan- 
tity from 16 million lbs. to 18| million lbs. and tbe value showed 
a small increase of Rs. 5 lakhs to Rs. 2,56 lakhs. Mineral oils rose 
by a crore of rupees to Rs. 9 crores. There were also increases in 
raw cotton from Rs. 2f croies to Rs. 4f crores and in cotton twist 
and yarn from nearly Rs. 8 crores to Rs. 9| crores, while instruments 
and apparatus decreased by Rs. 23 lakhs to Rs. 3,02 lakhs, and 
matches by Rs. 57 lakhs to Rs. 89 lakhs. In liquors there was a 
small improvement of Rs. 14 lakhs to Rs. 3,28 lakhs. 

On the export side, the value of raw cotton exported decreased 
from Rs. 98 crores to Rs. 91 crores and the total value of raw and 
manufactured cotton fell fiom Rs. IlOf crores to Rs. 103 crores. 
Shipments of raw jute increased by 6 per cent, in quantity from 
660,000 tons to 696,000 tons and by 45 per cent, in value from Rs. 20 
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crores to Es. 29 crores. Gunny bags increased in number from 414 
millions to 425 millions and gunny clotb from 1,349 million yards to* 
1,456 million yards. The value of tbe exports of jute manufactures^ 
including twist and yarn, increased from Es. 42 crores to nearly 
Rs. 52 crores and tbe total value of raw and manufactured jute rose 
from Rs. 62 crores to Rs. 81 crores. Tbe value of grain, pulse, and 
flour exported, increased by 28 per cent, from Rs. 51 crores to Es. 65 
crores. Husked rice increased in quantity by 96,000 tons to 2*3 
million tons and in value by over Rs. 2 crores to Rs. 37 crores. Ship- 
ments of wheat also considerably increased from 638,000 tons valued 
at Rs. 9 crores to 1,112,000 tons valued at Rs. 17 crores. Exports 
of tea increased in quantity by IJ million lbs. to 340 million lbs. and 
in value by Rs. If crores to Rs. 33 crores. Oilseeds also increased 
from nearly Rs. 30 to Rs. 33 crores, while lac fell from Es. 9 crorea 
to Rs. 7-| crores. Raw hides and skins showed a small decrease in 
value from nearly Rs. 7 crores to Es. 6f crores, while dressed hides 
and skins improved from nearly Rs. 6 to over Rs, 7 crores. 

A close examination of the export and import trade of India 
during 1924-25 presents some features of interest. As in previous 
years, cotton manufactures were easily the most important item in 
India’s import. The good American cotton crop of 1924 shortened 
prices, and rates fell to a more reasonable level in August and 
September when fairly large orders for piecegoods were placed. The* 
value of the imports of cotton manufactures increased to Rs. 82 
crores as compared with Rs. 67 crores in the previous year. Thus- 
in 1924-25 cotton manufactures represented 33 per cent, of the total 
import trade, piece-goods showed an increase of Rs. 12| crores, and 
twist and yarn of Rs. If crores, a considerable increase over the 
imports of the previous year. The increase in twist and yarn was 
mainly due to larger imports from Japan which rose from Rs. 2,85 
lakhs to Rs. 4,59 lakhs, while the value of the imports from the 
United Kingdom fell from Rs. 4,61 lakhs to Es. 4,55 lakhs. The 
average declared value per lb. showed a small decrease from 
Re. 1-12-6 in 1923-24 to Re. 1-11-8 in 1924-25. There was a marked 
increase in the production of the Indian mills during the year, which 
rose by 102 million lbs. to 719 million lbs. Formerly Japan com- 
peted with Indian mills mostly in the lower counts of yarn, but 
recently she has turned her attention increasingly to the higher 
counts, leaving the low count trade to Indian mills and competing 
more with Lancashire in the finer yarns, a trade in which the Indian. 
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mills are also increasiag their competition. The imports from the 
United Kingdom fell from 21f million lbs. or 48 per cent, of the 
total import to 20f million lbs. or 37 per cent. 

The imports of cotton piecegoods, including fents, increased by 
23 per cent, in quantity from 1,486 million yards to 1,823 million 
yards and by 22 per cent, in value from Es. 57 to Es. 69 crores. 
All the three important classes of piece-goods showed increases. 
Grey goods rose by 141;| million yards or 20 per cent, in quantity 
from 704 million yards to 845^ million yards, white goods by 133^ 
million yards or 32 per ceno. from 415 million yards to nearly 549 
million yards and coloured goods by 591- million yards or 17 per 
cent, from 348 million yards to 407 million yards. The value of 
grey goods imported was Es. 28| crores and of white and coloured 
goods Es. 20 croies, each, as compared with Es. 23, Es. 15-| and 
Es. 17^ crores in the preceding year. The production of cotton 
goods also increased, grey and bleached piece-goods showing an 
increase of 15 per cent, and coloured piece-goods of 17 per cent. 

The imports of grey goods from the United Kingdom increased 
by 21 per cent, in quantity and 25 per cent, in value from 600 million 
yards valued at Es. 19 crores to 727 million yards valued at Es. 24 
crores. Japan increased her shipments by 13 per cent, in quantity 
and 12 per cent, in value from 97 million yards valued at Es.3f 
crores to 110 million yards valued at Es. 4 crores. The United 
States of America supplied 2 ^ million yards, as compared with one- 
half million yards in 1923-24. In white (bleached) goods 97 per 
cent, of the total imports came from the United Kingdom and her 
shipments rose from 403 million yards valued at Es. 14;| crores to 
533 million yards valued at over 19 crores. The Netherlands, Swit- 
zerland, and Japan also increased their supplies. In coloured goods 
British shipments increased from 304 million yards valued at Es. 15 
crores to 338^ million yards valued at Es. 16 J crores. Japan also 
increased her supplies of coloured goods from 23| to 41 million yards 
and Italy from 5J to 9^ million yards. The Netherlands and Swit- 
zerland showed small decreases while imports from the Straits Settle- 
ments and Germany improved. 

Sugar, which in the preceding two years had fallen back to fourth 
place in India’s import trade, ranked second in order of importance 
in the year under review coming next to cotton manufactures. The 
total value of all kinds of sugar including molasses and confectionery 
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increased by 35 per cent, from Rs. Ibj crores to Rs. 21 crores. The* 
imports of sugar, refined and unrefined, excluding molasses and con- 
fectionery, increased by 63 per cent, in quantity, from 411,500 tons- 
to 671,000 tons, while tlie value rose by 38 per cent, from Rs. 14,78. 
to Rs. 20,37 lakbs, the smaller increase in value being due to lower' 
piices. The imports of Mauritius sugar were the largest on record 
since the pre-war year 1913-14 and Java sugar also showed a con- 
siderable increase. Java accounted for 72 per cent, of the total 
quantify imported as compared with 90 per cent, in the preceding- 
year and Mauritius raised her share to 20 per cent, from less than 
one-half per cent, in 1923-24. 

Third in the order of importance of Indian imports are iron and 
steel. Manufactured iron and steel imported during the year under 
review (excluding pig and old iron or steel) increased by 16 per cent, 
in quantity from 746,000 tons to 864,000 tons and by 6 per cent, in 
value from Rs. 17,86 lakhs to Rs. 18,88 lakhs. Gralvanised sheets,, 
which were as usual almost entirely from the United Kingdom, 
accounted for nearly one-third of the total value of the imports of alii 
iron and steel. The import of tin plates decreased owing to the^ 
increased production in this country of the Tinplate Company. 
Belgium and Germany largely increased their supplies of sheets and 
plates, not galvanised or tinned, whilst British supplies fell off hy 
nearly 25 per cent. A general review of the imports of iron and 
steel into India during the year shows that imports from the United, 
Kingdom increased by 2 per cent, but her share in the total quantity- 
imported fell by more than 6 per cent, to 50-5 per cent. Belgium 
increased her supplies by 26 per cent, and her share rose from 28*7 to^ 
31*4 per cent. Imports from Germany also increased and her share- 
improved from 8 to 10 per cent. The combined share of Belgium and 
Germany was 41*5 per cent, as compared with nearly 37 per cent, 
in 1923-24 and in 1913-14. The share of the United States further 
decreased from 2*4 to 2 per cent., which is less than the share (2*2' 
per cent.) which she had in the pre-war year. 

In the three preceding years, machinery and mill-work ranked 
second in order of importance in India’s import trade but in the year 
under review there was a considerable fall in the importations and 
this head fell back to fourth place. The total imports of machinery 
of all kinds, including belting for machinery and printing presses, 
during the year 1924-25 decreased to Rs. 16 crores as compared with. 
Rs. 20 crores in 1923-24 and Rs. 24 crores in 1922-23. Cotton mill 
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mactinery alone accounted for a decrease of 2*92 lakhs, nearly 
three-quarters of the total fall in the trade. This was owing to the 
depression in the cotton mill industry in the Bombay Presidency. 
Jute mill machinery also showed a further fall owing mainly to lack 
of new extensions, while as a result of the prosperity of the industry, 
tea machinery recorded a further considerable increase. 

The value of all textile machinery imported decreased by 47 
per cent, from Es. 7,20 to Es. 3,81 lakhs, of which Es. 3,61 lakhs or 
95 per cent, came from the TTnited Kingdom as compared with 
Es. 7,04 lakhs or 98 per cent, in the preceding year. Cotton mill 
machinery decreased from Es. 6,60 to Es. 2,68 lakhs, of which 
cotton spinning machinery was valued at Es. 1,51 lakhs and cotton 
weaving machinery at Es. 69 lakhs as compared with Es. 97 and 
Es. 1,11 lakhs in 1923-24. Jute manufacturing machinery decreased 
from Es. 1,37 lakhs to Es. 93 lakhs, and wool manufacturing machin- 
ery from Es. 11 to Es. 6 lakhs. The value of electrical machinery 
imported amounted to Es. 2,02 lakhs, as compared with Es. 2,22-| 
lakhs in 1923-24. The decrease was mostly in motors which fell from 
Es. 72 to Es. 40 lakhs in 1924-25. The United Kingdom sent elec- 
trical machinery valued at Es. 1,77 lakhs, an increase of Es. 13 
lakhs over 1923-24, while the United States of America reduced her 
supplies from Es. 41 to Es. 15 lakhs. Prime movers (other than 
electrical) fell from Es. 2,02 to Es. 1,86 lakhs, of which steam en- 
gines decreased from Es. 87 to Es. 68 lakhs, while oil-engines rose 
by Es. 11 lakhs to Es. 1,10 lakhs. There were also decreases in 
boilers from Es. 99 to 72 lakhs, in metal working machinery from 
Es. 52 to Es. 37 lakhs, and oil-crushing and refining machinery from 
Es. 38 to Es. 31 lakhs. Imports of mining machinery (other than 
coal) increased from Es. 95 to Es. 1,19 lakhs, while coal mining 
machinery fell from Es. 1*3 to Es. 7 lakhs. Eice and flour mill 
machinery (Es. 28 lakhs), saw-mill and wood working machinery 
(Es. 14 lakhs), sugar mill machinery (Es. 17 lakhs), and tea machin- 
ery (Es. 46 lakhs), all showed increases as compared with the preced- 
ing year. 

The imports of mineral oils into India from foreign countries 
again increased in the year under review, the total quantity imported 
rising by 18 million gallons from 169 to 187 million gallons. The 
imports of petrol from abroad are insignificant, almost all the con- 
sumption in India being indigenous oil. More than 38 per cent, of 
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tke total quantity imported consisted of kerosene oil, 48 per cent, of 
fuel oil, and 11 per cent, of lubricating oils. Kerosene increased by 

3 million gallons, fuel oils by 10 million gallons and lubricating oils 
by 4| million gallons. Seyenty-two million gallons of kerosene oil 
were imported in 1924-25 as compared witk 69 million gallons in 
1923-24. Tbe total quantity was 5 million gallons larger tkan tke 
average annual imports in tke pre-war quinquennium. Tke average 
declared value per gallon skewed a small increase, in sympatky witk 
tke rise in tke world^s price of crude oil, from 10 annas 3 pies in 

1923- 24 to 10 annas 8 pies, and tke total value of tke imports in- 
creased by 8 per cent, from Rs. 4,42 to Rs. 4,77 lakks. Fifty-four 
million gallons or 75 per cent, of tke imports came from tke United 
States as compared witk 46'| million gallons or 67 per cent, in 1928-24. 
Almost tke entire quantity of case oil imported into India (nearly 

4 million gallons) came from tke United States and over 50 million 
gallons of bulk oil. 

Tke steady increase in tke consumption of liquid fuel by railways, 
steamskips, and industrial concerns, is reflected in tke figures of 
importations. Imports of fuel oils in 1919-20 amounted to 34 
million gallons, to 62| million gallons in 1922-23, to 80|- million 
gallons in 1923-24, and in tke year under review tkey reacked tke 
record figure of 90 million gallons, valued at Rs. 1,84| lakks, of 
wkick 77| million gallons or 86 per cent, came from Persia as 
compared witk 60 million gallons or 75 per cent, in 1923-24. 

Tke value of tke imports of railway plant and rolling stock on 
private and Government accounts combined, decreased to Rs. 7,37 
lakks (Rs. 6,08 lakks private and Rs. 1,29 lakks Government) in 

1924- 25 as compared witk Rs. 14,00 lakks (Rs. 11,72 lakks private 
and Rs. 2,28 lakks Government) in 1923-24. Tke average value of 
tke imports during tke pre-war quinquennium was Rs. 8,91 lakks. 
Imports of all descriptions fell, tke most noticeable decrease occur- 
ring under carriages and wagons and locomotive engines and tenders. 
Imports from tke United Kingdom were markedly reduced from 
Rs. 13,25 to Rs. 6,41 lakks, wkile tkose from Germany increased 
from Rs. 6 lakks to Rs. 18| lakks. Imports from Belgium in- 
creased from Rs. 26 to Rs. 30 lakks and tkose from tke United States 
from Rs. 17J to Rs. 19 lakks. 

Raw silk increased by nearly 4 per cent, in quantity, or 1,365,000 
lbs. to 1,414,000 lbs. but tke value was Rs. 119 lakks, about the same 
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as in tlie preceding year. Siam and J apan increased their supplier 
whilst imports from China fell off slightly. The quantity of silk 
piece-goods, the most important desciiption of manufactured silk 
imported, increased by 14 per cent, from 14,087,000 lbs. to 16,128,000 
lbs. and the value by 1 per cent, from Rs. 2,30 lakhs to Rs. 2,33 lakhs. 
98 per cent, of the total quantity came as nsnal from China and 
Japan. There was a noticeable increase in the imports of artificial 
silk yarn from 406,000 lbs. valued at Rs. 19^ lakhs to 1,171,000 lbs. 
valued at Rs. 42 lakhs. The United Kingdom and Italy consider- 
ably increased their supplies from 247,000 lbs. and 77,000 lbs. to* 

703.000 lbs. and 393,000 lbs. respectively. The yardage of piece- 
goods of cotton and artificial silk imported, almost doubled from 

8.555.000 yards to 17,030,000 yards and the value rose from Rs. 1,04- 
to Rs. 1,76 lakhs. The United Kingdom supplied 8 million yards^ 
or 48 per cent, of the total quantity imported, Italy 6 million yards; 
or 29 per cent, and Switzerland 2 million yards or 12 per cent, as 
compared with 4| million yards, 2^ million yards and nearly one 
million yards, respectively, in the preceding year. Germany, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia and Austria also increased their supplies. 

The total value of the imports of all sorts of hardware showed 
an increase of Rs. 57 lakhs or 13 per cent, from 4,42 lakbs in 1923-24 
to Rs. 4,99 lakhs in 1924-25. The most important increases were 
metal lamps and builders’ hardware. Agricultural implements and 
other implements and tools fell off slightly. In the total imports 
of hardware Germany improved her position from 20 to 27 per cent., 
while the share of the United Kingdom fell from 47 to 40 per cent. 
The share of the United States remained at 16 per cent, 
while Japanese supplies fell off by 1 per cent, to 5 per cent, of the 
total. 

Since 1921-22 the imports of motor vehicles have steadily in- 
creased and the number of cars imported in the year under review 
amounted to 9,380 as compared with 7,984 in 1923-24, 4,324 in 
1922-23 and 2,895 in 1921-22. Although the quantitative increase 
was 17 per cent., the increase in value was only 7 per cent., Rs. 2,20 
lakhs in 1924-25 as compared with Rs. 2,05 lakhs in 1923-24. This 
was due to low prices all round. Of the total imports 42 per cent, 
came from Canada, 33 per cent, from the United States, and 18 per 
cent, from the United Kingdom, as compared with 41, 36 and 13 per 
cent, respectively, in the preceding year. The United Kingdom has 
steadily improved her position during the past three years. The 
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number of motor cycles imported increased in the year under review 
by 23 per cent, from 1,182 to 1,456, and the value of the imports by 
4 per cent, from Rs. 9,25,000 to Rs. 9,66,000. The Dnited Kingdom 
increased her supplies from 831 (70 per cent.) to 1,201 (82 per cent.), 
the United States reduced her shipments from 228 (19 per cent.) to 
180 (12 per cent.), and Germany supplied 9 as compared with 63 in 
1923-24. The number of motor omnibuses, vans and lorries imported 
more than doubled from 1,044 to 2,162, while the value increased by 
55 per cent, from Rs. 26 lakhs to nearly Rs. 39 lakhs. Canada 
supplied 1,225, the United States 782, and the United Kingdom 100, 
as compared with 599, 352, and 61 respectively in the preceding year. 

Among miscellaneous headings, perhaps the most interesting item 
is the continued revival of trade in paper and pasteboard recorded 
during the preceding two years. Germany’s share in this trade has 
steadily increased since the end of the war and it now exceeds her 
pre-war share by 4 per cent. The share of the United Kingdom 
decreased in the year under review, while those of Austria and the 
United States improved. 

Imports of foreign coal again decreased in the year under review 
by 24 per cent, in quantity from 592,000 tons to 448,000 tons and by 
28 per cent, in value from Rs. 1,66 to Rs, 1,20 lakhs. The Union 
of South Africa reduced her supplies by 72,000 tons to 202,000 tons, 
Portuguese East Africa by 51,000 tons to 118,000 tons, and Australia 
by 47,000 tons to 14,000 tons, while the United Kingdom increased 
her shipments from 79,000 tons to 107,800 tons. The decrease in 
foreign coal is attributable partly to the increased consumption of 
Bengal coal on the Bombay side and partly to the growing use of fuel 
oils by steamers, railways and industrial concerns. 

Turning now to the export trade of India, we notice that, as in 
previous years, cotton occupies a principal position. The Indian 
’Cotton crop in 1924-25 was estimated at 6,072,000 bales (400 lbs.) as 
compared with 5,161,000 bales in 1923-24 and 5,073,000 bales in 
1922-23. The estimated area of the crop increased by 12 per cent, 
to 26,465,000 acres. A feature of the year was the excellent crop of 
Broach cotton, excellent both in quantity and quality. The 
American crop of 1924 was the largest since 1914, in fact the fourth 
largest in history, and it was estimated at 17,035,000 bales as com- 
pared with 12,675,000 bales in 1923 and 12,203,000 bales in 1922. 
The fall in American cotton prices which was in progress at the end 
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of 1923-24 continued, save for a siarp hut temporary reaction to 
19‘42eZ. (Middling American) in April 1924. Thereafter fluctuations 
were considerable but, as it became evident that the 1924 crop would 
be a good one, there was a steady fall to a much lower range of 
values.. Indian prices fell in sympathy with American, as usual, 
but the Bombay market neither followed the American market in 
its rapid fluctuations nor did Indian cottons fall proportionately so 
much as American. This lessening of the margin between American 
and Indian cotton prices combined with the hea'^y fall in the former 
led to a much reduced demand from the Continent for Indian cotton. 
The quantity of raw cotton exported from India showed a decrease 
of 12 per cent, from 3,764,000 bales to 3,326,000 bales and the value 
fell by 7 per cent, from Es. 98 to Es. 91 crores. The value repre- 
sented 24 per cent, of the grand total value of all Indian merchan- 
dise exported during the year, as compared with 28 per cent, in 
1923-24 and 24 per cent, in 1922-23. J apan increased her share from 
46 per cent, of the total quantity exported in 1923-24 (1,722,000 
bales valued at Es. 42,62 lakhs) to 50 per cent, of the total quantity 
exported in 1924-25 (1,671,000 bales valued at Es. 45,88 lakhs). 
Shipments during the fiscal year to the Continent of Europe fell 
from 1,402,000 bales valued at Es. 38,31 lakhs to 1,139,000 bales 
valued at Es. 31,14 lakhs. All the continental countries took less 
with the exception of Spain. Italy was the next largest consumer 
after Japan. She took 485,000 bales valued at Es. 13,50 lakhs as 
compared with 551,000 bales valued at Es. 14,96 lakhs in 1923-24. 
The United Kingdom reduced her purchases from 290,000 bales 
valued at Es. 8,57 lakhs to 162,000 bales valued at Es. 4,53 lakhs. 
Actual spinners^ takings in the United Kingdom for the 12 months 
ending July 31st 1925, were 217,000 bales as compared with 268,000^ 
bales for the previous year, the great fall in the price of American 
cotton having given a setback to the growing popularity of Indian 
cotton in the United Kingdom. 

Exports of cotton yarn established a new low record decreasing 
in the year under review to 36| million lbs. as compared with 38| 
million lbs. in 1923-24 and the pre-war average of 193 million lbs. 
India’s export trade in yarn to China is being speedily lost as the 
trade is now passed to local mills, particularly Japanese mills round 
Shanghai. Shipments to China and Hongkong during the year 
amounted to only 14| million lbs. as compared with 20f million lbs. 
during the previous year and a pre-war average of 170 million lbs. 
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The exports o£ cotton piece-goods increased in quantity by 17 
million yards to 182 million yards and in value by Rs. 23 lakhs to 
Rs. 6,86 lakhs. Grey and bleached piece-goods increased by 10 
million yards to 45 million yards as compared with 35 million yards 
in the preceding year and 44 million yards in the pre-war year. 
Coloured goods rose by 6 million yards to 136 million yards. The 
exports of coloured piece-goods have trebled since 1913-14. Meso- 
potamia and Persia, the two largest purchasers of Indian piece-goods 
increased their demands and took 49 and 33 million yards, respec- 
tively, as compared with 41 and 27f million yards in the preceding 
year. Bombay, as usual, had the bulk of the trade and accounted 
for nearly 79 per cent, of the total exports while Madras had about 
21 per cent, of the trade as compared with 76 and 23 per cent, res- 
pectively in 1923-24. 

Jute and jute manufacture are second in importance to cotton 
in India’s export trade. Exports of raw jute increased by 5 per cent, 
in quantity from 3,696,000 bales to 3,898,000 bales, while the value 
on account of higher prices showed an increase of 45 per cent, from 
Rs. 20 crores to Rs. 29 crores. Germany is now the largest pur- 
chaser of raw jute and took during the year under review 27 per cent, 
of the total quantity exported. The United Kingdom came next 
with the purchase of 25 per cent, of the total quantity. Spain, 
France, Japan and China took more than in 1923-24, whilst the 
United States of America, Italy, Belgium, Brazil and the Nether- 
lands took less. The figures of jute exports reveal some significant 
facts. Out of smaller exports than before the war Germany took 

140.000 bales more, and the Continent, excluding Germany, took 

183.000 bales more, while the United Kingdom took 724,000 bales 
less. The differences between the prices of the raw material in 
1924-25 and 1913-14 were very much less than the corresponding 
differences between the prices of the manufactured goods. These 
figures suggest that in this trade Dundee’s manufacturing costs are 
distinctly higher per unit of output than on the Continent or in 
India. Moreover, throughout the year under review, while Dundee 
and Calcutta mills were working short-time, Germany was working 
full-time six days a week with three daily shifts. The tendency for 
more jute to be consumed in Indian mills and gradually less to be 
exported has been commented upon in previous reviews, and in this 
connection the increases in Indian exports of manufactured jute 
goods are of interest. As already mentioned these amount to 15 
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per cent, greater than before the war in the case of bags and 37 per 
cent. greaW in the case of cloth. 

As in the three preceding years Indian jute mills continued the 
short-time working of fifty-four hours per week, and a supplementary 
agreement was entered into on February 29th, 1924, whereby, with 
the exception of an aggregate of some 1,200 looms that were in course 
of erection or had already been erected, all mills agreed not to add 
to productive machinery as long as the short-time agreement con- 
tinues in force. Up to this time the expansion of looms had been 
continuous. In 1901 there were 15 thousand looms, 32 thousand in 
1910, 40 thousand in 1920, 48 thousand in 1924, and 49 thousand at 
the beginning of 1925. 

The exports of grain, pulse and flour in 1924-25 showed an in- 
crease of 24 per cent, in quantity and 28 per cent, in value as 
compared with the preceding year, but the quantity was still 3 per 
cent, below the average annual shipments, in the pre-war quinquen- 
nium. The total exports amount to 4,260,000 tons valued at Rs. 65 
crores, as compared with 3,429,000 tons, valued at Rs. 51 crores in 
1923-24 and a pre-war average of 4,411,000 tons, valued at Rs. 46 
crores. The important increases, as compared with 1923-24, were in 
wheat (-h 474, 000 tons or 74 per cent.), cleaned rice (-1-96,000 tons 
or 4 per cent.) and barley (-f- 280,000 tons or 166 per cent.). The 
important crops are rice and wheat. Rice accounted for 54 per cent, 
of the total quantity of food grains and flour exported, wheat and 
wheat flour 28 per cent., barley 10 per cent, and the pulses (lentils, 
gram, etc.), 7 per cent. As before, Germany was the largest pur- 
chaser of rice, taking *409 million tons as compared with *414 million 
tons in 1923-24 and the pre-war average of *345 million tons. 

The total exports of wheat showed a considerable rise over the 
previous year from 638,000 tons to 1,112,000 tons. The outstanding 
feature of the year was a considerable demand from Europe parti- 
cularly from the United Kingdom for Indian wheat on account of 
the fears of a serious world shortage. After three excellent wheat 
harvests, the granaries of Northern India were full and there was 
an ample surplus for export, but it is clear now that Indian con- 
sumption of wheat is appreciably greater than before the war and 
there will have to be exceptionally large supplies and very tempting 
prices before the pre-war average of 1,308,000 tons is reached again. 
The United Kingdom took 754,000 tons or 68 per cent, of the total 
quantity exported as compared with 492,000 tons in 1923-24. The 
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quantity o£ other food grains exported increased from 527,000 tons 
to 770,000 tons mainly owing to larger shipments of barley and 
gram. Exports of beans and lentils were reduced. 

The total exports of tea during 1924-25 amounted to 340 million 
lbs. valued at Rs. 33 J crores. The total quantity of tea shipped rose 
by less than | per cent, over the quantity shipped during the preced- 
ing year but the increase in value was over 5 per cent. Nearly 88 per 
cent, of the total quantity shipped went to the United Kingdom, 
from which 38 million lbs. were re-exported to the Irish Free State, 
the Continent of Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. 
There was a vigorous and optimistic advertising campaign in the 
United States of America and that country’s consumption of Indian 
tea was somewhat greater in the year under review than in either 
of the preceding years. But it is too early yet to regard this as a 
stable improvement as at the same time that country markedly 
reduced her total consumption of tea. 

In the year under review the exports of oil-seed ranked fifth in 
order of importance but were very little behind tea. The most 
noticeable feature of the year’s trade was the large increase in the 
shipments of ground-nuts. Linseed, castor and cotton seed also 
showed improvement while rapeseed decreased. The crop of ground- 
nuts of 1924-25 was estimated at 1,450,000 tons, an increase of 34 
per cent, over 1923-24. The exports during the year under review 
increased in quantity by 46 per cent., from 257,000 tons to 376,000 
tons and in value by 48 per cent, from Rs. 719 lakhs to Rs. 1,067 
lakhs. All the importing continental countries increased their pur- 
chases. France, as usual, was the best customer, taking 53 per 
cent, of the total quantity shipped; Germany took 11 per cent., the 
Netherlands 10 per cent., the United Kingdom 9 per cent, and Spain 
and Italy about 6 per cent. each. An important factor in the linseed 
market during the past few years has been the demand for linseed oil 
in the United States of America for the manufacture of linoleum and 
oilcloth. The Argentine and India are the chief world’s suppliers 
and in size of crops they rank in that order. In 1923 the United 
States took large quantities of the Argentine crop thus leaving 
Europe to draw her supplies to an increased* extent from India. In 
1924 the North American crop was 998 thousand tons as compared 
with 606 thousand tons in 1923 which left considerable supplies from 
South America free for European markets. Consequently India lost 
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ground relatively to tlie Argentine in tlie markets of tlie United 
Xingdom and Prance, as compared witli 1923, ttougli site retained 
iier position as compared with, tlie pre-war average. Slie improved 
her position, however, in the smaller markets of Italy and Australia. 

The exports of raw hides and skins amounted to 47,700 tons 
valued at Es. 6,77 lakhs as compared with 48,900 tons valued 
at Es. 6,93 lakhs in 1923-24 and 45,700 tons valued at Es, 5,71 lakhs 
in 1922-23. 

Eaw hides represented 61 per cent, of the total quantity of raw 
hides and skins exported, and increased from 27,900 tons valued at 
Es. 2,85 lakhs to 29,200 tons valued at 3,31 lakhs. 

The chief demand for Indian raw hides has always been in Cen- 
tral Europe, particularly Germany, and in Austria, Italy, and Spain, 
but the latest reports received from those countries are not very 
encouraging. The present position seems to he that with the in- 
creased consumption of meat there are considerable supplies of 
domestic hides at prices so low that there is little inducement for 
the hides available in India to be brought down from the interior to 
the ports. This situation has reacted to the advantage of Indian 
tanners who are now in a position to select their hides and still pay 
prices for them distinctly above the prices at which those grades 
could be exported to Europe. At the same time, also, concomitant 
with the rise in the standard of living in India there is a noticeable 
increase in its consumption of leather, particularly for footwear but 
also for water bags, harness, etc. 

Seventh in order of importance in India’s export comes lac, of 
which practically the only other source of supply is Siam and the 
Straits Settlement. The exports of seed lac and stick lac have grown 
enormously during the past three years from 7,631 cwt. in 1922-23 
to 41,623 cwt. in 1924-25. Of the shipments in 1924-25, 90 per cent, 
of the seed lac and 25 per cent, of the stick lac went to the United 
States of America. 

Of other commodities, the total quantity of ores exported de- 
creased further during the year under review, chiefly owing to 
smaller exports of Manganese ore, which accounted for 93 per cent^ 
of the total export as compared with 95 per cent, in the preceding 
year. Exports of Eubber, Coffee and Oilcake increased slightly 
whilst the exports of opium fell in quantity by almost 60 per cent. 
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of tlie previous year’s total, all countries except Persia receiving 
smaller supplies. 


Tlie most important places in India’s foreign trade are held by 
the United Kingdom and other British possessions, Japan, the 
United States, and Germany, in the order named. Save in the case 
of the United Kingdom, India’s exports normally exceed her im- 
ports from all countries with whom she has large dealings. There is, 
however, a tendency on the part of the United Kingdom to purchase 
more and more from India, her best customer, with the result that 
the excess of imports over exports declines steadily. The percen- 
tage share of the United Kingdom in the import trade fell from 67*8 
in 1923-24 to 54*1 in 1924-25, while her share in the export trade 
showed a slight increase from 25 to 25*5 per cent. The share of 
His Majesty’s Dominions and British Possessions in imports in- 
creased from 6*7 per cent, to 8*1 per cent., chiefly as the result of 
renewed importations of Mauritius sugar and larger arrivals of raw 
cotton from Kenya Colony. In exports their share fell slightly from 
13-9 per cent, to 13-2 per cent. The whole of the British Empire 
had 47-7 per cent, of the total trade (62-2 per cent, in imports and 
38*7 per cent, in exports) as compared with 48*8 per cent, (imports 
64*5 per cent, and exports 38*9 per cent.) in the preceding year. 
The share of the United States of America in imports was 5*7 per 
cent., as in the two preceding years, while her share in exports has 
steadily declined from 11*1 per cent, in 1922-23 to 9*4 per* cent, in 
1923-24 and 8*8 per cent, in the year under review. The share of 
Japan in the export trade showed no appreciable change and re- 
mained at 14 per cent. On the import side her share increased owing 
to larger supplies of cotton twist and yarn and piece-goods. Ger- 
many’s share in imports was 6*3 per cent, as compared with 5*2 per 
cent, in 1923-24 and 6*9 per cent, in the pre-war year and in exports 
7*1 per cent, as compared with 6*9 per cent, in the preceding year 
and 10*6 per cent, in 1913-14. Belgium had 2*7 per cent, of the 
import trade and 3*9 per cent, of exports as compared with 2*4 and 
3*8 per cent, respectively, in 1923-24. There were larger importa- 
tions of sugar from Java but at lower prices and consequently Java’s 
share of the import trade was unchanged. The imports of sugar 
from Mauritius increased in the year under review and that colony 
had 1*5 per cent, of the import trade as in the pre-war year. Large 
imports of Kenya cotton accounted for an increase in the share of 
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East Africa in imports from 14 per cent, in 1923-24 to 2 per cent? 
in 1924-25. 

We may now briefly review tbe direction of trade in a few of 
iilLe more important commodities. In iron and steel tbe United 
Kingdom lost ground, supplying 63 per cent, only as compared witb 
*67 per cent, in tbe preceding year and 70 per cent, in tbe pre-war 
year. Tbe share of tbe United States altbougb bigber than before 
i;be war, decreased, as compared witb tbe preceding year, while those 
‘of Belgium and Germany improved. In machinery tbe United 
Kingdom maintained her predominant position, altbougb Germany 
improved her share somewhat. Under hardware, tbe share of tbe 
United Kingdom fell by 6*8 per cent, to 40 per cent, and here again 
Germany made substantial progress, at her expense and that of tbe 
United States and Japan, her share rising from 21 per cent, in tbe 
preceding year to 26*9 per cent. In motor vehicles tbe United King- 
dom made a recovery and bad 29-3 per cent, of tbe imports as against 
■26*2 per cent, in tbe preceding year. Tbe position of tbe United 
States and Canada remained stationary at 35 and 27 per cent, res- 
pectively, while Continental countries, e.g.^ Italy, France and Bel- 
gium decreased slightly, their shares being 3, 2 and 1 per cent, res- 
pectively. Under railway plant and rolling stock tbe share of tbe 
United Kingdom fell from 94T per cent, in tbe preceding year to 89 
per cent, in tbe year under review. Tbe United States, Belgium, 
and Germany secured 2*8, 3 and 1-2 per cent., respectively of tbe 
trade in 1924-25 or 1-3, 1-2 and 0*8 per cent, more than in tbe preced- 
ing year. Under Instruments Germany considerably improved 
her position at tbe expense of tbe United Kingdom while tbe shares 
of other countries remained practically unchanged. In cotton manu- 
factures, tbe share of tbe United Kingdom decreased by 1*4 per 
cent, to 80*5 from 81*9 per cent, in tbe preceding year, while there 
was a corresponding increase in tbe share of Japan from 12*4 to 13*8 
per cent. Japan made a recovery in silk manufactures, and her 
share rose from 40*9 to 47*7 per cent., while China’s share fell from 
34-6 to 28*6 per cent. There was also a decrease in tbe share of 
Italy from 11*7 to 10*5 per cent. Java’s share in sugar fell from 
•89-5 to 73*9 per cent, owing to tbe re-entry of Mauritius into tbe 
market which bad 17*4 per cent, of tbe trade as compared witb 0*4 
per cent, in tbe preceding year and 16*9 per cent, in tbe pre-war 
year. In liquors tbe share of tbe United Kingdom again decreased 
while those of France and Germany improved, Tbe United States 
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increased her share in mineral oils from 54-4 per cent, to 59*9 per 
cent, in 1924-25 ; the share of Persia also showed an increase while 
that of Borneo decreased. In paper Germany improved her posi- 
tion at the expense of the United Kingdom, Norway and Sweden. 

Turning now to the exports, the United Kingdom, always the 
foremost customer of Indian tea,’ further increased her share of that 
trade from 88 to 89*2 per cent. In raw jute the shares of Germany 
and the United Kingdom rose from 25*6 and 23-1 per cent, in 1923-24 
to 27*4 and 24*8 per cent, respectively, in the year under review. 
France also increased her share, hut the share of the United States 
decreased from 12*3 per cent, in 1923-24 to 8*5 per cent. In jute 
manufactures there was a noticeable decrease in the share of the 
United States from 40-2 to 37*4 per cent. Australia, the Argentine, 
Java, and Japan showed small increases while the United Kingdom 
reduced her share. Under raw cotton, Japan absorbed more than 
50 per cent, of the trade as compared with 43 per cent, in the preced- 
ing year. The shares of all the other principal purchasers, with the 
exception of China, decreased; that of the United Kingdom fell 
from 8*7 per cent, in 1923-24 to 5 per cent, in 1924-25. 

Even compared with her large overseas trade, which we have 
hitherto been considering, India’s land trade is not small. The 
total value of the trade across the land frontiers of India, including 
the Burmese Frontier, amounted to Es. 42 crores in 1924-25, an 
increase of 15 per cent, over 1923-24, and of 123 per cent, over the 
pre-war average. The most important pai't of this trade is that 
with Afghanistan, which, during the year under review, amounted 
to 4*46 crores in value. The imports of fruits, vegetables, nuts, raw 
wool and woollen manufactures from Afghanistan increased during 
the year as did exports from India of cotton manufactures, tea, sugar, 
leather manufacture and indigo. The total trade with Persia also 
increased, exports of Indian yarn and piecegoods as well as of leather, 
both manufactured and unmanufactured, advancing considerably* 
The trade with Nepal amounted during 1924-25 to Es, 8,61 lakhs or 
20*5 per cent, of the whole frontier trade. Imports of raw jute and 
rice from Nepal increased as did the exports from India of cotton 
yarn and piecegoods. Exports of rice from Burma to India increased 
considerably, Madras being the principal purchaser. Increased 
quantities of kerosene oil and petrol came into India from Burma 
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during the year, whilst in the opposite direction tke export of cotton 
piecegoods and gunny bags from India also increased. 

A new system for the registration of the eszternal land frontier 
trade of India has been introduced with effect from the 1st April 
1925. Under the previous system, all traffic crossing the land fron- 
tiers was registered at trade-recording stations established on differ- 
ent trade routes. Many of these stations were situated on what were 
little more than hill tracks lying in remote and inaccessible places 
and staffed by low-paid clerks, subject to little or no supervision. 
New stations were opened from time to time and old stations closed 
or reopened. The returns were forwarded through, the several local 
authorities to the Statistical Office. The statistics as thus compiled 
were unreliable, long delayed, and unsatisfactory for purposes of 
comparison. The expenditure involved on accoimt of the establish- 
ment was also in most cases out of all proportion to the value of the 
results obtained. The old system was therefore discontinued and, 
with the co-operation of the railway administrations concerned, a 
new system has been adopted under which statistics of traffic in 
selected important commodities are recorded only at railway stations 
adjoining the frontiers. This system is not applicable to Burma 
where the railway is on the whole situated at a distance from the 
land frontier. Some modification will, therefore, be necessary be- 
fore it can be extended to that province and tike matter is under 
consideration. 

The foregoing discussion of Indian trade during 1924-25 has 
shown it to be generally in a thriving conditioa. It has shown also 
what an overwhelmingly preponderant part agriculture and its pro- 
ducts play in her political economy. There axe economic writers 
who maintain that Indian industrial development is proceeding on 
wrong lines. They point to the low level of demand in the country 
as the first obstacle to industrial development^ and turn for argu- 
ments to the cement and steel industries. For example, a writer in 
“ The Economist ” of August the 1st, 1925, points out that of 800,000 
tons of pig iron produced in India during 1924-25, 300,000 tons were 
exported. The only great producer of steel in. India is the Tata 
Works, which is expected to produce within tke next two years at 
the rate of 400,000 tons of steel per annum; another works with an 
equal output would nearly exhaust the Indian demand. In the event 
of India s steel production exceeding her own demand, she would 
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undoubtedly find it vein- difficult to export ber surplus. Again, 
some of tbe existing cement factories, whose total output is about 
600,000 tons annually, are compelled to close down for a large part 
of the year, although imports of cement from abroad are less than 
a quarter of the amount produced in India. The same writer, in 
the number of The Economist ’’ mentioned, generally criticised 
the present economic development of India for failing to preserve a 
healthy equipose. He said that some industries which may be re- 
garded as premature are only kept alive by artificial expedients, 
whilst industries, such as the production of sugar, which ought to 
be the natural outcome of Indian conditions, are starved. Such 
criticisms as these, however, by no means represent the whole truth, 
and might have been applied to other countries at certain stages of 
their industrial development. The Indian demand for industrial 
products is not stable, and most decidedly is not declining. A rise 
in demand, and consequently in the scope for Indian industrial en- 
terprise, will follow naturally from the improvement which, there is 
good reason to believe, is taking place in the economic conditions of 
the Indian masses, particularly of the rural masses. Although it 
seems likely enough that agriculture will for very long, perhaps 
always, remain Indians greatest industry, nevertheless, for her in- 
creasing population and in the interests of harmonious economic 
development, she must become industrialized to some extent, and 
it is, therefore, premature to condemn the present policy of the 
Indian Government with regard to the protection and development 
of Indian industries. We have already seen something of their 
protective policy and a brief account of their development policy 
may be given here. 

With the introduction of the Reformed Constitution, industrial 
development became a Provincial Transferred subject. The Cen- 
tral Department of Industries and Labour deals with such things as 
central institutions for industrial training, geology and minerals, 
together with the Geological Survey of India ; the administration of 
the Indian Mines Act, the Indian Explosives Act, and the Indian 
Petroleum Act. The Indian Eactories Act, and other labour legis- 
lation also falls within its sphere, wherein are further included 
patents and designs, copyright, legislation relating to electricity 
and steam boilers, stores, stationery and printing, inter-provincial 
migration; meteorology, civil aviation, posts and telegraphs, irriga- 
tion and public works. 

M 2 
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By far the greater part^ koweTer, of the work connected with the 
assistance of industries, the development of industrial and technical 
education, and, to a large extent, the research work necessary to 
establish the value of raw materials, are all controlled by Indian 
Ministers in charge of the Provincial Departments of Industries. 
The constitution, however, pernaiits the central Government to exer- 
cise supervision over industrial subjects when such a course is con- 
sidered expedient. The necessity for such supervision is obvious. 
For example, pioneer industries may have to be established on a 
scale for which the resources of any one province would be inade- 
quate, while institutes for carrying on research for the benefit of the 
country as a whole fall quite beyond the scope of any one of the 
local Governments. Moreover, such questions as that of making 
India self-supporting in the matter of stores required for military 
purposes must obviously be relegated to the consideration of the cen- 
tral department. In last year’s report a description was given of 
the work of the Indian Stores Department and mention was made 
of certain revised rules, whidakad been promulgated during 1924 to 
regulate the purchase of stores by Departments of the Central Gov- 
ernment and Provinces otkex tlian Governors’ provinces. During 
the period under review maj or local Governments have been given 
unfettered discretion in foxmialating their own stores’ purchase 
policy. In pursuance of the provisions of Schedule 1, Part II, item 
27 and also of Schedule II, itexn 17 of the Devolution Rules, the 
Secretary of State for India imOcuncil has framed a rule to the effect 
that the purchase of imported stores and stationery for Governors’ 
provinces shall he regulated by rules to be prescribed by Local 
Governments. 

During the year 1925 sl pTirchase agency subordinate to the 
Indian Stores Department was established at Karachi; and the 
Department is now represented at naost of the important commercial 
and industrial centres of India. The volume of business handled 
by it continued to grow steadiljr and shows a marked increase over 
the record of the year 1924 in all directions. Textile goods to the 
value of Rs. 1,28,40,000 were* puLTcbased, and the purchases of engi- 
neering plant and materials and miscellaneous stores amounted in 
value to Rs. 1,60,19,000. Tlie value of stores inspected by the 
various inspection organisatians, excluding the Metallurgical 
Inspectorate, amounted to Es. 3,62,71,000 while the tonnage of 
materials inspected at the MetstUnrgical Inspectorate reached the 
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total of 2 , 965000 . The number of tests, analyses and investigations 
at the Test House and the Metallurgical Inspectorate amounted to 
6,042 and 3,475 respectively. 

Of the industrial legislation of the year, we may note the exten- 
sion of the Lac Cess Act of 1922 and the Cotton Industry (Statistics) 
Bill. The former provides for the imposition of a cess at the rate 
of 4 annas a maund on exported lac and 2 annas a maund on refuse 
lac for five years from the 1st January 1922. The proviso to Section 
7 of the Act however provides for its extension for a specified period 
with the previous consent of the Indian Legislature. The proceeds 
of the cess are paid to the Lao Association for research work, the 
object being to improve the quality of lac and cheapen its price by 
extending its cultivation. The Association have completed their 
preparatory work. They have built a Research Laboratory at 
Nankum in Bihar and Orissa and have acquired and laid out 100 
acres of land for the plantation of host trees. A staff of scientific 
research workers has been engaged. The need for this work has now 
become the more imperative because of the increasing competition 
from synthetic substitutes made in Q-ermany, the United States of 
America and recently in England. A Notification has accordingly 
been issued on the recommendation of the Association and with the 
consent of the Legislature extending the life of the Act for a period 
of 5 years from 1st January 1927. 

The Cotton Duties Act, 1896, provides in addition to the collec- 
tion of excise duty, for the submission of returns of the quantities^ 
of cotton goods produced in mills in British India. These statistics 
of production have been systematically compiled for the last 30 years- 
and have proved of great assistance in studying the development and. 
vicissitudes of the industry. The abolition of the cotton excise- 
duty necessitates the repeal of the relevant legislation and unless the 
, preparation and submission of these statistical returns are provided 
for by another Act, there will' be a break in the continuity of these 
useful statistics. It is therefore proposed to render compulsory the 
preparation and submission of suitable returns of quantities of cotton 
goods and cotton yarns manufactured in India by a Cotton Industry^ 
Statistics Bill. This is to be introduced along with the connected 
repealing legislation. 

Mention was made last year of the Central Government’s decision 
to establish a School of Mines at Dhanbad in the province of Bihar 
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and Orissa in order to provide facilities for Ligli grade instruction 
in Mining Engineering and Geology. It was not found possible to 
open this school towards the close of 1926, bnt rapid progress is now 
being made with its various buildings and its first session will begin 
;jei November 1926. 

The reports of the previous years have shown the scope of the 
Provincial Industries Departments and have given some idea of the 
usefulness of their activities. During 1924-25, the latest year 
for which accurate information is available, these activities of 
the Provincial Departments were fully maintained and even extend- 
ed in certain directions. In some provinces, it is true, financial 
difficulties hampered the work of the Industries Departments, but 
in spite of this great handicap, much solid and unobtrusive work 
was done. 

The Bengal Department continued to pay much attention to re- 
search and propaganda. Technical advice and information regard- 
ing trade facilities were given to small industrialists whilst rural 
workers were instructed in modern methods of tanning, handloom 
weaving, wool spinning, blanket weaving and so on. The Calcutta 
Eesearch Tannery successfully concluded a number of highly tech- 
nical experiments which are expected to prove of very great import- 
ance for the tanning industry. A survey of hides and skins has been 
undertaken in the province for the purpose of ascertaining their 
leather making properties. The Serampore Weaving Institute con- 
ducted experiments in the weaving of coarse jute fabrics, tussar silk 
reeling, carpet manufacture and other industries. District Weav- 
ing Schools and peripatetic centres continued to give instruction to 
village weavers in the use of certain machine appliances, whilst a 
special effort was made to introduce fly-shuttle looms and other small 
scale industries among the Santals of Western Bengal with a view to 
improving their economic conditions. In addition to its above men- 
tioned activities, the Calcutta Eesearch Tannery provided special 
facilities for the training of apprentices, some of whom, it is satis- 
factory to note, started in business for themselves on the completion 
of their training. It is expected, moreover, that the participation 
of the Tannery in the British Empire Exhibition will result in the 
establishment of business connections between the leather trade in 
India and firms in the United Kingdom and other countries. 
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MticIi attention Las been devoted recently by tbe Bengal Depart- 
ment to devising methods of match manufacture, which will enable 
small local firms to compete successfully with foreign firms and with 
the larger local firms which draw their experience from abroad. 
This industry developed to some extent during the year under 
review, but as most of the match-making businesses in Bengal are 
very small and lack both capital and trained management, they 
depend for their existence on a small local market. However four 
large factories started operations during the year, one of which 
leased certain areas of the Darjeeling Forest in order to ensure a 
regular wood supply. 

The question of introducing a State-aid to Industries Bill is now 
under the consideration of the Bengal Government, which has also 
recently sanctioned the establishment of an Industrial Laboratory 
to facilitate research into difficult industrial problems. 

In Bombay the activities of the Department of Industries are 
generally to supply commercial intelligence to private enterprises, 
to give professional or technical advice and other assistance to minor 
industries and to foster cottage industries, especially weaving. In 
Bombay the Department of Industries is paying particular attention 
to the hand-loom industry, helping and reviving it by demonstra- 
tions and by the introduction of improved methods of hand-weaving. 
During the year 1924-25 there were five schools in the Presidency 
engaged in teaching the use of fly-shuttle looms. At the suggestion 
of the Provincial Board of Agriculture the experiment of training 
agriculturists to take up weaving as a spare-time occupation was 
carried on at a place in the Dharwar district. After about a dozen 
hand-looms had been introduced into the district, the school was 
transferred to the Belgaon district. Pupils, who must be agricul- 
turists, are taught to weave plain cloths. 

The Madras Bureau of Industrial and Commercial Information 
dealt during 1924-25 with a large number of enquiries on industrial 
and commercial subjects, both from the public and from their Gov- 
ernment Departments. Numerous analyses were also carried out 
for private persons. Much, again, was done to develop the Match 
Industry. Small manufacturers were brought into touch with 
manufacturers of up-to-date machinery and chemicals, and they 
were also informed about the most suitable timber for their purpose. 
Tbe Government Soap Institute at Kirala extended its activities in 
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•all branches during the year and made a net profit on the year’s 
■working equal to a return of 711 per cent, on the capital invested in 
the Institute. 

In Madras, as in other provinces, much attention is "being paid 
to the development of weaving. The number of peripatetic weav- 
ing parties was reduced from 10 to 5 towards the close of the year 
Tinder report. The reason for the decision to reduce the number of 
parties was that all the important weaving centres in the Northern 
Oircars and the Ceded Districts had been visited, and it was con- 
sidered possible for the remaining five parties to arrange periodical 
visits to these centres. The work of the parties has also undergone 
.some alteration; for, while they used to be concerned mainly with 
propaganda work with a view to the general adoption of the fiy- 
shuttle sley and lever dobbies, they now attend to the improvement 
of the preparatory processes, the demonstration of the departmental 
hand-sizing machines, and the distribution of power-sized warps. 
The development of sericulture, the manufacture of quinine, 
^chemical research and the installation of machinery for pumping 
and boring were other subjects which came within the purview of 
the Madras Government in its Industries Department. 49 Aided 
Industrial Schools were in existence at the end of the year under 
review and the Government has decided to establish model Govern- 
ment Industrial Schools in each language area in the Presidency. 

In the Punjab, attention has been paid to the fostering of the 
tanning industry by the opening of a small Government Tannery at 
Shahdara near Lahore, and to developing a local source of supply 
of skilled engineers by the opening of the Maclagan Engineering 
College at Mughulpura, a suburb of Lahore, in 1923. This College 
has now settled down into a valuable teaching institution with 37 
students who are being trained as Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers, and 133 students who hope eventually to qualify as Mechani- 
•cal and Electrical Foremen. The College has, from time to time, 
carried out chemical tests on minerals which have been submitted 
to the Department of Industries for analysis and has saved indus- 
trialists much of the delay and expense which resulted in the past 
from the necessity for sending specimens further afiePd for examina- 
tion, As in former years, the Director and the headquarters staff 
answered numerous enquiries from industrialists. Apart from these 
.activities, statistics were collected with a view to ascertain in what 
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directions the Department conld best extend its activities. The 
investigation included a detailed inquiry into the number, horse- 
power and make of all the internal combustion engines existing in 
the Province. This inquiry should enable the Department to dis- 
cover what assistance may profitably be given to the economically 
weak owners of these engines. The repetition of the inquiry at 
regular intervals will shew to what extent the use made of this form? 
of power is developing. Steps are also being taken to obtain accur- 
ate statistical information of exports and imports. Two years ago 
the Punjab Government published a valuable report on the rail and 
river-borne trade of the Province. Einancial considerations led to 
the discontinuance of this report, but its value was so evident that 
its revival is now being considered. 

The most important piece of business which the Department of 
Industries in the Central Provinces undertook during 1924, was the 
preparation of a Bill for the provision of State- Aid to Industries ► 
Unfortunately, political conditions did not allow of this Bill being 
considered on its merits and its further progress has on that account 
been postponed. Apart, however, from this measure, much atten- 
tion was paid to the progress of electricity in the Province. Several 
new factories adopted electric lighting, and the demand for electric 
motors for driving flour mills, printing presses, cinema installations, 
etc., is reported to be growing rapidly. Industrial education is also* 
advancing in the Central Provinces. The improved fly-shuttle sley 
introduced by the Textile Expert is becoming more popular with 
the weaving community. New ground was broken at 26 centres 
where demonstrations of its use were given and 2,226 sleys and lOU 
double-box sleys were sold. The total number of sleys introduced 
in that Province since 1915 is 14,668, of which, it is satisfactory ta 
note, 4,310 were made and sold independently by local carpenters. 
This indicates a recognition by the public that these sleys are a 
sound economic proposition. A school of tannery has been almost 
completed and provision for starting work have been made in the- 
Budget for 1925-26. 

In Bihar and Orissa three-fourths of the expenditure o£ the 
Industries Department is devoted to educational work. The 
first year’s record of the new Engineering College is full of pro- 
mise, and it is believed that, with its new syllabus and equipment, 
this institution will be able to provide as fine a course of training in. 
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civil engineering as is given anywliere in India. The new college 
has been affiliated to the Patna University and is recognised as a 
source of recruitment for the Indian branch of the Indian Service 
of Engineers. The Orissa School of Engineering completed its 
second year of existence in July, and 16 out of 19 second-year stud- 
ents who appeared at the final examination for sub-overseers were 
successful. A scheme has been worked out for the addition of 
mechanical apprentice classes to this school, as well as to the Indus- 
trial School at Eanchi. The continued success of the latter institu- 
tion goes far towards justifying the development of similar schools 
elsewhere, as recommended by the committee on vocational educa- 
tion. The Tirhut Technical Institute was opened in July, and 
many applications were received both in the apprentice and in the 
artizan classes. The school promises to be a success. Three State 
Scholarships were awarded during the year to enable students to go 
abroad for technical training. One of these scholars will be trained 
in the sugar industry at Honolulu, another as a mechanical engineer 
in Great Britain, and the third in the ceramic industry. Several 
•stipends also were awarded for industrial training in other pro- 
vinces. Experiments in sericulture and machine-making have been 
‘Carried on by the Department and a most praise-worthy attempt is 
heing made to foster genuine cottage and home industries in the 
Province, A Cottage Industry Institute was opened in March 1926 
by Lady Wheeler and a sales dep6t in connection with it at BanH- 
pore. A scheme has been prepared for supplying knitting machines 
-on the hire-purchase system to students who have been trained in 
their use at the Cottage Industry Institute. The Board of Indus- 
-tries have recognised also the desirability of founding a Chamber of 
Commerce for the province and an application has already been 
made for the registration of this association. 

In Assam as in previous years, two peripatetic weaving parties 
were at work demonstrating to weavers the advantages of improved 
methods and appliances of weaving. As two parties were found in- 
adequate to the growing public demand, a third party has now been 
formed for the Assam Valley, There is a steady demand for im- 
proved appliances for weaving such as fly-shuttle looms, sleys, hand- 
creels and the like in preference to country-made accessories. In 
sericulture, the existing plantations of mulberry and other suitable 
trees were extended, whilst about 20,000 layings of various seeds 
were distributed to the public. A project for a silk nursery station 
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at Shillong has been sanctioned recently. The hand-crafts school at 
Sylhet and the weaving institute at Gauhati continued to impart 
useful courses of instruction during the year 1924-25, and are being 
further developed. 

In Burma, a feature of industrial development during the year 
ending March 31st, 1925, was the opening of three match factories 
in Eangoon, bringing the total to four. There was, in consequence, 
a noticeable decrease in the quantity of matches imported into the 
province during the year. Sawmills also increased slightly in 
number, but the over-expansion in recent years of the rice milling 
industry was indicated by a further falling off in the number of rice 
mills. 

The Industries Department of the United Provinces continues 
to concentrate mainly* on industrial education. Already the Pro- 
vince stands second to none in the number of its State or State-aided 
Schools, and it is hoped that by the end of 1926 nearly every district 
in the province will have a School. Cottage Industries, particularly 
weaving, are being fostered by the Government of the Province, 
which has already established an emporium at Lucknow for the sale 
of the finished products of the cottage weavers and has in contem- 
plation the opening of a departmental yarn store to supply yarn to 
them without the intervention of middlemen. 

Even from this very brief description of the activities of the dif- 
ferent Provincial Industries Departments, it can be seen that much 
interest is being taken in fostering cottage industries and sound 
industrial education. Those who have studied Lord Eeading^s 
speeches to the Indian Legislature, will remember how, on more 
than one occasion, he dwells on the subject of industrialising India, 
and shows that the experience of the western nations, particularly 
of England, gives India a chance to avoid the mistakes which have 
caused so much misery and so many social and political difficulties 
there. We know now what a blunder the English Governments of 
Industrial Eevolution days made in allowing their cottage indus- 
tries to be entirely destroyed and their villagers reduced to the state 
in which the Poor-Law Commission of 1834 found them. If, as 
seems likely, agriculture is to remain Indians chief industry, then 
the cottage crafts must be preserved and developed. English 
experience show^Jio^ wonderfully tenaMmi5~x>f4ifa.^ are, and in 
India they are very fafTrom~h:aving succumbed to fal^torv competi- 
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tion. Twenty-eight per cent, of the cloth used in the United Pro- 
yinces is made by cottage weavers and within a few miles of Cal- 
cutta, through which thousands of tons of foreign cloth are poured 
into India, cottage weavers are not only holding their own but are 
prospering. Carpentry, oil-pressing, metal-work and other forms 
of industry are to be found flourishing in many places. As the 
Industrial Commission of 1916-18 reports, modern industrial 
enterprise has left India in substantial possession of her cottage 
industries,’^ and the work which is devoted to helping them is both 
healthy and fruitful. The industrial spirit is indigenous to India, 
hampered though it has been through the centuries by restrictions 
of caste and tradition. One of the most important tasks of indus- 
trial education in this country is, therefore, to foster this spirit and 
add to it the faculties of vision and enterprise to which western 
industrialism owes so much of its rise and progress. 

If agriculture and industries are the body and bones of a national 
organism, communications are its nerves. Already we have seen 
something of the great progress made of late years in the Indian 
Railway System, particularly on its financial side, and here cer- 
tain other aspects of the working of the system during the year may 
be treated. The total route mileage up to the end of March 1926 was 
38,552 consisting of : — 

Broad Gauge 18,957 

Metre Gauge 15,880 

Narrow Gauge 3,715 

"Qf this total, 27,430 miles, or 71 per cent., is owned by the State. 
During the year under review 282 miles of new line were opened for 
public traffic and at the end of the year a total of about 1,800 miles 
were under construction. 

On account of the transfer to State control of the East Indian 
Railway on 1st January 1925, and the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way on 1st J uly 1925^<the mileage directly worked by the State has 
increased to 15,564 miles or 40 per cent, of the total Indian Railway 
mileage. During the year, it was decided to purchase the Delhi- 
Ambala-Kalka Railway with effect from 1st April 1926. This will 
add another 210 miles to the mileage of State-owned lines. 

Since the separation of Railway Finance from General Finance, 
fhe Railway contribution to the General Revenues, which, as^e 
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saw, is based on a percentage of the capital at charge of Railways — 
an ever increasing figure — grows larger year by year. Experience 
alone will show what amount should ultimately be required in the 
railway reserves, but the experience of other commercial concerns 
and other commerciaLrailways suggests that the Reserves are still 
far short of the figure which will place the Indian railways in a per- 
fectly safe position when regard is had to the obligations of the 
separation convention and the unknown vicissitudes of the future. 
In a year, for instance, in which bad monsoon conditions cause a 
heavy drop in earnings without a corresponding drop in working 
expenses, the payment of the contribution will make a very heavy 
call on the Railway reserves. On the other hand, the existence of 
a reserve fund, meagre though it is at present, and the existence of 
financial arrangements which will ensure that a fair share of profit 
goes into the reserve in future, has made it possible to take tempor- 
ary risks with the earning power of the railways. As a result it has 
been decided to make considerable reductions in passenger fares with 
effect from 1st April 1926 and to make a reduction amounting 
approximately to 10 per cent, in coal rates for distances over 400 
miles. It is expected that the stimulus given to traffic as a result 
of these reductions in rates and fares will eventually lead to substan- 
tial increases in earnings which will more than recoup the initial 
loss of revenue which is likely to occur. 

The organization of headquarters remained as described in last 
year’s report. The Chief Commissioner of Railways is the Presid- 
ent of the Railway Board with the rank of Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India. In him is vested the power of over-ruling the other 
members of the Board. The work of the Railway Department is 
divided between the Financial Commissioner and the two Members 
of the Board on the basis of financial, technical and general. The 
Board is assisted by five Directors for Civil Engineering, Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Traffic, Establishment, and Finance, each Director 
being responsible for one or more of the several branches of the 
office. 

The direct management of the Ghreat Indian Peninsula Railway 
was taken over by G-OTemment 'on 1st July 1925 and a few 
months later the Allahabad-Jubbulpore Line was transferred from 
the management of the East Indian Railway to that of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, thus completing the re- 
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arrangement which had been earlier decided on. The amalga- 
mation of the East Indian and Ondh and Eohilkhand 
Railways and the transfer of certain portions of the combined 
system in the neighbourhood of Delhi to the North Western 
Railway has resulted in consolidating * the State-managed 
railways into self-contained units each working in a well-defined 
geographical area. These administrations are now organised on a 
divisional basis and the new system is already showing satisfactory 
results. Under the divisional system the entire administrative res- 
ponsibility for the movement and handling of traffic, including the 
direction of engine power and running powers of engines and 
vehicles, and for co-ordinating these factors with the up-keep and 
improvement of ways and works is vested in the Chief Operating 
Superintendent. At the same time the responsibility for executive 
work of the same kind is placed on a single authority in each locality 
termed the ^ Divisional Superintendent/ This form of organisation 
which has been adopted extensively in America, South Africa, and 
other countries, showed its merits very soon after it had been intro- 
duced on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in 1922. It was 
applied to the North Western Railway in October 1924 and to the 
East Indian Railway in J* anuary 1925. 

The separation of Railway and General finances has enabled the 
Railway Board to take a bold line in the direction of new construc- 
tion, and the Budget for 1926-27 makes provision for over 2,500 
miles of line under construction during that year. The total mile- 
age of the projects sanctioned or under investigation amounts to 
between 6,000 and 7,000 miles. 

In Burma construction is proceeding on a number of important 
new branches, and further new branches are under consideration, 
while a survey is being made for railway extensions to Tavoy and 
Mergui with a possibility of a connection in the future with the 
Siamese Government Railways. A survey is also in progress for a 
better route through the Arakan Mountains for an Indo-Burma con- 
nection. 

Active construction is proceeding in South India on a pro- 
gramme contemplating the addition to the South Indian Railway of 
250 miles a year during the next six years. 

Two most important projects are in hand in the area lying be- 
tween the East Indian Railway and the East Coast. The first is the* 
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Central Indian Coalfields Eailway witli a total mileage of 300 miles^- 
and tlie second is tlie completion of tlie Eaipiir-Vizianagram line, 
260 miles in lengtli, with which is intimately connected the con- 
struction of a new harbour at Vizagapatam. Work on the harbour' 
has also been begun and has been placed under the control of the 
Eailway Board. 

A large part of the capital expenditure on improvements is for 
facilities for the better and more efficient handling of the present 
traffic on railways and for meeting and increasing its natural expan- 
sion, particularly the expansion of suburban traffic in and around 
the three presidency towns of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

The introduction last year of electrified services on the Harboxir 
Branch of Bombay, which have since been extended to Bandra, is 
only the first step in the general scheme at present in hand for the 
electrification of the suburban and main lines of the railways enter- 
ing Bombay. This scheme includes the suburban section Victoria^ 
Terminus to Kalyan, and Church Gate to Borivli, and the main line 
section Victoria Terminus to Igatpuri and Eoona. The electrifica- 
tion of these sections will provide a faster and more frequent subur- 
ban service than is possible with steam working and this will un- 
doubtedly help towards a better distribution of the dense population 
of Bombay. The Madras suburban problem is being dealt with by 
the provision of additional tracks on the Madras-Tambaram metre’ 
gauge section of the South Indian Eailway, and several important 
schemes for improving the Broad Gauge Madras and Southern Mah- 
ratta Eailway terminal facilities have been taken in hand. The* 
electrification of the Madras-Tambaram section and of other portions 
of the South Indian Eailway is being investigated, but this depends 
to some extent on the prospects of a hydro-electric supply. The* 
Calcutta suburban traffic problem is also receiving attention. A 
new bridge across the Hooghly near Bally has been taken in hand 
and a scheme for the electrification of the suburban lines and im- 
proved terminal facilities is being investigated. 

The various through routes throughout India are, however, not* 
being neglected and in the budget for 1926-27 the Eailway Board 
have provided 3 crores and 40 lakhs for remodelling marshalling 
yards, and 1 crore and 40 lakhs for doubling and quadrupling exist- 
ing track. Most of the important Junctions, whose limited capacity 
has been a severe handicap to traffic, are being remodelled, the more** 
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important scliemes being those in connection with Ahmedabad, 
Lucknow and Trichinopoly. The outlay on improved facilities f or 
the comfort of lower class passengers forms an appreciable share of 
the expenditure on the general improvement of stations. 

The Bomhay-Poona section of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way is to be improved by eliminating the reversing station at Bbore 
Ghat, the doubling of the Grand Chord of the East Indian Railway 
is approaching completion, the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
line into Bombay is being quadrupled, and the Ishurdi-Gopalpur 
section of the Eastern Bengal Railway is being doubled. 

The keenest interest continued to be displayed by the Legislature 
in the Indianisation of the superior staff of the railways. Figures 
for the year under review are not yet available but steady progress 
has been made. It is realised, however, that progress in tbis direc- 
tion chiefly depends upon the extension of existing training facili- 
ties as recommended in the Lee Commission Report and accepted by 
Government. This matter continued to occupy the attention of the 
Railway Board during the year and formed the subject of discus- 
sions with the Central Advisory Council and the Agents of State 
Railways. 

As mentioned last year, a railway school of transportation at 
Chandausi was opened on the 2nd of March 1926. The starting of 
this school marks a definite advance in the work of training the staff 
of railways and improving the general standard of efficiency iu all 
grades. The school provides courses for junior officers in train 
working and transportation. It also provides for the subordiuate 
staff of all grades employed in train working courses in actual train, 
station, and yard operation, and telegraph signalling. There are 
two other schools of a similar kind — one at Lyallpur on the Wortb 
Western Railway, and the other at Asansol on the East Indian Rail- 
way. Steps are being taken to develop the Lyallpur School and to 
establish a school at Sahebgunj (the existing school at Asansol being 
abandoned) on the lines of the school at Chandausi. The school at 
Sahebgunj will provide training for the subordinate staff of the 
eastern districts of the East Indian Railway and of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, A similar school is also contemplated for the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and, pending the formation of a 
permanent school, temporary arrangements are being made at Bina 
for the training of subordinates. Companies’ Railways bare also 
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The foUowii^ table shows the total numbex' of European, Anglo>» 
Indian and Indian employees for 1924-25 as compared with 
1923-24 and 1913-14 


Year. 

European. 

Anglo-Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

1913-14 . 

7,986 

10,437 

614,882 

633,305 


6,883 

12,129 

730,668 

749,680 

1923-24 • 

6,565 

11,500 

702,689 

720,754 

1924-26 , 

6,299 

11,965 

722,590 

740,854 


* Revised figures. 
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been asked to follow tlie lead tlius given and formulate sciiemes to 
provide proper training for tbeir staff. As contemplated under tbis 
scbeme eacb railway system will bave a school or schools in which 
the subordinate staff of all grades employed in train working will go 
through preliminary courses of training and subsequent refresher 
courses. 

The gross receipts of the Indian Postal and Telegraph Depart- 
ment during the year 1925-26 amounted to Es. 10*21 crores which is 
lower by Es. 20 lakhs than the figure adopted in the budget estim- 
ate. On the other hand there was a saving of about Es. 46 lakhs in 
the working expenses, which amounted to Es. 9,30,000 against 
Es, 9,76,000 taken in the budget. Taking into account the interest 
charges which the Department has to pay for its capital assets, the 
net profit for the year on the working of the Department was Es. 43 
lakhs. This however included about Es. 18 lakhs of a non-recur- 
ring character due partly to the correction of a previous wrong ad- 
justment and partly to the fact that stocks of postal stamps and sta- 
tionery were abnormally high and the expenditure on their replen- 
ishment much below the normal in consequence. These figures are 
taken from the March final accounts and the final working expenses 
for the year are likely to be increased and the profit decreased fro 
tanto as a result of supplementary accoxints adjustments. 

The activities of the Post and Telegraph Department were fully 
described in India in 1924-25/’ and need not be repeated this year. 
It is sufficient to say that this important Department has continued 
those activities with success in all branches. The claims of the 
larger towns have to a certain extent monopolised the resources of 
the Department, but the Director-General has recently ordered that 
special attention be paid to the development of postal and telegraph 
facilities in rural areas and the smaller towns. 

The increase in postal rates in April, 1922, had the immediate 
effect of reducing the postal traffic, but since 1922-23, the traffic has 
increased steadily, and in 1924-25, 1,244 million articles were hand- 
led. This included 534 million letters, 542 million postcards, and 
74 million registered newspapers. There was a total increase of 35 
million articles over the figures for 1923-24. A satisfactory feature 
of the postal statistics is the continued steady decrease in the num- 
ber of unpaid letters. A belief used to prevail that an unpaid letter 
is taken as much care of in the Department as a registered letter. 
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and that the sender, by not prepaying his letter, not only effected 
an economy at the expense of the addressee, but also ensured the 
arrival of the letter at its destination. The postcard and the em- 
bossed envelope which are sold for the face value, without charge for 
material, are steadily taking the place of the dreadful letter which 
usually consisted of a sheet of inferior paper, folded small, gummed, 
or more often not gummed, and covered with undecipherable 
hieroglyphics. 

It is not always recognised, especially by the infinitesimal few 
whose letter has gone astray, how efficient is the work of the Post 
Office. Out of 1,278| million articles, including money orders, 
which were posted during 1924-25, as many as 99*87 per cent, were 
actually delivered and of the remaining ’13 per cent., many of the 
articles were never even addressed. In Bengal, Bombay and Mad- 
ras alone, an average of 104 articles are posted every day with no 
address whatever. Another striking feature of the Indian Post 
Office is the high standard of honesty of the postal officials of all 
ranks. Out of a personnel of 105,800 officials only 265, i.e., less 
than 2 per thousand, were convicted by criminal courts. 

Some apprehension has been caused by the number of attacks on 
mails and mail runners by dacoits and the question has arisen 
whether the runners should be given fire-arms instead of the pic- 
turesque but ineffectual spear. The question has been carefully 
examined and the safety of the runners will be increased by doub- 
ling the number in dangerous tracts. But it is not only the high- 
way robber that the postal official has to fear. Last year three run- 
ners carrying mails were killed by tigers, a letter-box peon was kill- 
ed by a landslip at Darjeeling, and four runners were drowned. 
Tet, in spite of danger from nature, and man and beast, the humble 
dak-wallah carries on pluckily and loyally, often unappreciated 
and seldom rewarded. 

As a result of high prices following the War and, indeed, of the 
efforts made by Government to meet the situation, a crop of ‘ griev- 
ances ’ and ‘ anomalies ’ arose in the Department, many of which 
have been redressed. But in the opinion of the all-India and Burma 
Postal and Railway Mail Service Union, the service association of 
the Post Office of India, much remained to be done. In March 
1925, a Deputation discussed these grievances with the Member in 
charge of the Department and the Director-General. A promise 
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was made that tlie grieyaiices stould be carefully investigated. 
Some of them were remedied during the course of the year and it is 
hoped that the remainder will be set right in the near future. 

The Savings Bank is not only a barometer of the confidence 
which the public have in Government, but also of the economic con- 
dition of the people. The number of active Savings Bank accounts 
rose in 1924-25 by 3*59 per cent., and the balance at credit of the 
depositors at the end of 1924-25, which stood at 25f crores represents 
an increase of 3*43 per cent. Post Office Cash Certificates have 
already been discussed, but it may be mentioned here that the latest 
returns seem to indicate that they will retain their popularity des- 
pite the recent reduction in their rate of yield. 

The recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
Committee, which was appointed by the Government of India 
during the year 1924-25 to investigate possible measures of economy 
in the Department of Post and Telegraphs with special reference to 
the question whether economy could be effected without loss of 
efficiency by internal re-arrangement of the methods of working and 
redistribution of duties, were considered by the Government of 
India. 

The Daily Letter Telegram Service, mentioned in last yearns 
report, was extended to Iraq. A wire was given to the Eastern Tele- 
graphy Company for the disposal of foreign traffic between Calcutta 
and Bombay. The arrangement, which was started as an experi- 
ment from June the 1st, 1925, was finally adopted for a period of one 
year beginning on January 1st, 1926. Owing to this arrangement 
I'oreign messages are being disposed of more promptly. 

In Telegraph Engineering there have been one or two interesting 
developments during the year. With effect from the 1st July 1925, 
the Sub-Divisional system of working which existed in the Tele- 
graph Department prior to the introduction of the Circle scheme on 
the 1st April 1910 was reintroduced in the Engineering Branch of 
this Department with 60 Sub-Divisional offices in India and Burma. 
Sub-Divisional officers are under the direct control of Divisional 
Engineers and are held primarily responsible for the construction 
and maintenance of all telegraph and telephone lines, and for the 
iechnical management of Eailway, Canal, telephone, and combined 
offices in their jurisdiction. 
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The total line and cable mileage at the end of the year 1924-25 
was 94,037 carrying 477,839 miles of wires. Increasing use is being 
made of local sources of supply. The value of stores purchased 
locally rose from Es. 5,20,677 in 1923-24 to Es. 12,03,775 in 1924-25 
while the value of stores obtained from England fell from 
Es. 27,62,837 in 1923-24 to Es. 18,51,384 in 1924-25. Hard drawn 
copper line wire is now being manufactured satisfactorily in India, 
and over 600 tons of this wire of local manufacture were purchased 
from the Indian Cable Company of Tatanagar during 1924-25. The 
supply of locally manufactured insulators has however been dis- 
appointing and the Department still has to depend upon the 
Director-General of Stores, London, to meet the greater part of this 
class of store. Glass Battery jars of local manufacture are also 
being obtained. 

The Creed Wheatstone Automatic system of Working has been 
entirely replaced during the year by modern Multiplex system, i.e., 
Baudot, Murray and Morkrum. The Baudot system continued to 
work satisfactorily during the year. The Murray Baudot or 
Mechanical Baudot system of working, having given satisfaction 
between Bombay and Agra, was extended during the year to the 
following circuits : — 

Bombay-Delhi, Calcutta-Patna and Nagpur-Bombay. 

The growth of the Telephone Branch has continued, 21 new ex- 
changes with 1,139 connections having been opened during the year. 
On the 31st March 1925, the total number of telephone exchanges 
owned and maintained by Government was 252, with 14,770 connec- 
tions. In addition, there were 14 licensed telephone exchanges 
with 26,455 connections. Considerable further extensions have also 
been made in the trunk telephone scheme, the most notable event 
being the opening of a telephone trunk line from Bombay to Delhi, 
whereby speech is now possible between Bombay and the principal 
cities in the Punjab and United Provinces. Composite Working 
was introduced on the Lucknow- Allahabad Trunk during the year, 
with satisfactory results. This system permits of the ordinary tele- 
graph wires being used for transmission of telephone speech with- 
out much additional cost, and it is hoped to extend the system very 
considerably. 

The year under review has seen some definite progress in wire- 
less. The total number of wireless licenses has increased consider- 
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ably, chiefly owing to the greater number of Import (Wireless Tele- 
graphs) Licenses issued. The scheme for broadcasting in India has 
been notably advanced during the year and it is probable that per- 
manent broadcasting stations will be able to begin work early in 
1927. In the meantime, permission to broadcast has been given to 
some Radio Clubs. A scheme for modernising seven Inland Wire- 
less Stations and two coast stations in India on the continuous-wave 
system was sanctioned by the Government and the necessary appara- 
tus placed on order. In the meantime Delhi Radio has been re- 
modelled, apparatus which was already available being installed. 

Experiments with temporary direction-finding installations 
were carried out at Karachi and Bombay. At Karachi the wireless 
station is to be completely converted in order to provide communi- 
cations for the Imperial Aeroplane and Airship services as well as 
for ships at sea ; a permanent direction-finding installation will then 
be included. At Bombay a new coast station with direction-finder 
is to be erected on the mainland, after which the existing station on 
Butcher Island will be dismantled. 

The British Official Wireless messages were satisfactorily receiv- 
ed as in former years, and distributed to several leading newspapers 
through Messrs. Reuters Limited. The new Imperial Wireless 
Station at Rugby took over the transmission of these messages on 
1st January 1926, and has proved greatly superior to the Oxford 
(Leafield) station which formerly carried out this service. 

Negotiations with the Indian Radio-Telegraph Company in con- 
nection with the Imperial Wireless Scheme were completed and work 
has already been started on the “ beam transmitting and receiv- 
ing stations near Poona. These will provide direct communication 
with corresponding stations in England, which will be erected by 
the Marconi Company on behalf of the British Government by whom 
they will be operated. 

In last year’s report the conditions affecting the progress of civil 
aviation in India were discussed. Mention was made there of the 
re-survey of certain primary Air-routes which, had, inter alia, led 
to the conclusion that a Seaplane Service between Calcutta and Ran- 
goon would be preferable to the land-route adopted in the original 
survey. An officer of the Royal Air Force was recently deputed to 
inspect and report on the sites selected as Seaplane Bases at Rangoon 
and Calcutta. His report together with the general question of the 
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inauguration o£ a Seaplane Service over this route is now under con- 
sideration. Aviation in India will, it is hoped, receive a great 
stimulus when the proposed airship service between England and 
India materializes. Eor when this development takes place, 
heavier-than-air mail services linking up with the main towns in 
India will almost inevitably follow. To prepare for this, the prin- 
cipal internal air routes have recently been re-surveyed by an officer 
of the Royal Air Force, but, pending a final decision as to the policy 
to be adopted by the Government of India in regard to the future* 
development of Civil Aviation in India, the examination of the de- 
tailed reports has been held in abeyance. 

Interest in aerial matters has been further stimulated during the 
year, by the proposed inauguration of an aeroplane service from 
Egypt to India (Karachi). The British Government have entered 
into an agreement with Imperial Airways Ltd., for a fortnightly 
service over this route which it is hoped will come into operation 
early in 1927. In response to a request of the Italian Government, 
arrangements were made by the Government of India to facilitate 
the flight across India and Burma of the Italian aviator Vice Colonel 
Mafchesa de Pinedo on his journey from Rome to Tokio and back. 

The necessary land for the Karachi base of the proposed Airship* 
Service to India is now being acquired and plans of the lay-out have 
been prepared. This base is to comprise a shed and mooring mast 
together with all requisite accessories in the nature of gasplant, fuel 
storage and pumping arrangements, and accommodation for per- 
sonnel. The Government of India have agreed to undertake the* 
execution, through the agency of their Military Engineering Ser- 
vices of such subsidiary works as roads, railway sidings, water 
supply, etc. This work was recently put in hand and good progress- 
is being made with it. 

Owing to certain technical difficulties the revision of the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1911, and of the rules issued thereunder in 1920, men- 
tion of which was made in last year’s report has been temporarily 
postponed. 

The close relation between aviation and meteorological re- 
searches need not, of course, be emphasised, but it may be interest- 
ing to note how the work of the Indian Meteorological Department 
will affect the working of the Egypt to Karachi Air route. Airships 
will follow alternately the Persian Gulf and Red Sea routes accord- 
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ing to tlie prevailing or seasonal flow of the upper winds ; and India* 
lias been asked to undertake tke cost and respansiLility of providing 
weather information in the area ronghly represented by the triangle 
Karachi-Aden-Basrah a region singularly poor at present in com- 
munications and in conveniences for starting and maintaining upper 
air observatories. A new station has recently been opened at 
Karachi, partly to provide the information req[uired for aviation 
work by the Royal Air Force and partly in preparation for the 
Imperial Airship and Aeroplane services. 

The Upper Air Researches of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 
ment, which centre round the observatory at Agra, were carried on- 
throughout the year by measurements of high level winds at Agra 
and eight out-stations. The Agra results have already been found 
to bear close application in daily weather forecasting, and they pro*- 
mise now to be of practical use for the more important purpose of 
forecasting monsoon rainfall. A number of timely and satisfactory 
storm warnings were given to ports and shipping, and flood warn- 
ings to officers in the Irrigation, Railway and other Departments 
were isused from Simla as in previous years. 

The importance of meteorological research has been receiving 
the increased attention of the public and the press, and important 
schemes for increasing its efficiency are now under the consideration 
of the Government of India. As it is not possible to develope upper 
air work in Simla, the headquarters of the department are to be- 
transferred to Poona. There is also a further proposal for the re- 
organisation of the superior staff of the Department which will in- 
volve the creation of a number of new posts of Meteorologists and 
Assistant Meteorologists. 

The progress made during the year in certain harbour projects 
and with the centralization of the administration of ports and ship- 
ping may be briefly mentioned here. On an examination of the 
Expert Harbour Committee’s Report regarding the Cochin Harbour 
Scheme, the Madras Government and the Government of India were 
satisfied that the experiment of cutting a passage through the bar 
had been successful, and sanction was given for the scheme’s being 
carried a stage further. A summary of points agreed upon by the- 
Government of India, the Madras Government and the Darbars of 
Travancore and Cochin for the development of the Harbour was also^ 
drawn up and duly signed by the various parties concerned. 
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The scheme for the development of the Vizagapatam Harbour 
was sanctioned and the port declared a Major port*’ under the 
Devolution Eules, in order that the project might be financed from 
the Central revenues. It was, however, decided that the construc- 
tion of the Harbour should be effected through the agency of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Eailway Company. The Agent of that Eailway 
Company has been appointed ew-officio Administrative Officer for the 
Harbour Works, and an Engineer-in-Chief placed in immediate 
charge of the construction. An Advisory Committee consisting of 
official and non-official representatives has also been appointed to 
advise the above officers in connection with the construction of the 
harbour. 

Under the Eeforms Scheme the subjects of shipping and naviga- 
tion, lighthouses, port quarantine and marine hospitals and ports 
declared to be major ports have been classified as ^ Central subjects.’ 
As the law now stands, however, the statutory power for the 
administration of these subjects is vested almost entirely in Local 
Governments. The result has been that methods of administration 
vary from province to province. A scheme designed to bring the 
Government of India into closer touch with the administration of 
these central subjects was therefore prepared and placed before a 
Conference of the representatives of maritime local Governments, 
Major Port Trusts, Departments of the Government of India con- 
cerned, and by principal Port and Port Health Officers in [November 
1924. The scheme was generally accepted and the conclusions 
arrived at are at present under the consideration of the Government 
of India. 
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A SLIGHT DESCRIPTION OF THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF INDIA AND A BRIEF 
SKETCH OF THE INDIAN FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

The first and most striking consequence of the new Government of India 
Act, and of the rules made thereunder, has been to divide the sphere of 
Government in the Provinces between two authorities, on© amenable to the 
British Parliament and the other to the Indian electorate. This has necessi- 
tated a prior classification of the subjects of Government into the two spheres 
of Central and Provincial. A number of very important administrative 
subjects, henceforth technically known as ‘‘ Provincial ” subjects, have been 
entrusted to the reformed Local Governments. These include Local Self-Gov- 
ernment; medical administration, public health, and sanitation; education; 
public works and water supply, with certain reservations ; land revenue admin- 
istration ; famine relief ; agriculture ; fisheries and forests ; co-operation ; excise ; 
the administration of justice, subject to legislation by the Indian Legislaitu'e ; 
registration; industrial development; police; prisons; sources of provincial 
revenue; and many miscellaneous items. The way has thus been cleared for 
the division, within the Provinces, of the functions of Government between 
an authority responsible to Parliament and an authority responsible to the 
electorate. It is hardly necessary to repeat that under the reformed consti- 
tution the Provincial Executives now consist of two portions. The first half 
is the Governor, working with Executive Councillors nominated by the Crown ; 
the second is the Governor, working with Ministers selected from members of 
the Provincial Legislature. The first half administers certain subjects known 
as “ Reserved and is responsible for them to the Central Government and 
ultimately to Parliament. The second half deals with “ Transferred ” subjects 
and is amenable to the Indian electorate. Among the most important of the 
subjects so transferred to popular control are Local Self-Government; medical 
administration, and public health; education; public works, under a number 
of important heads; agriculture; forests and fisheries; co-operation; excise; 
registration; industrial development; and other minor items. Thus a very 
large proportion of those administrative subjects on the development of which 
India’s progress depends have now been made over directly to Indian control. 

The division of the Provincial Executives into two halves, according to the 
so-called dyarchic plan, is a constitutional experiment of a hitherto un- 
paralleled kind. With the reasons for its kdoption we are not her© concerned ; 
it is sufficient to state that in the circumstances amid which India found 
herself at the time of the Reforms, those in control found it difficult to devise 
any alternative method of combining stability with progress. 

( 330 ) 
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Tm*ning now to the internal aspect of India’s finances, we must note that 
^ large proportion of the revenues of the G-overnment of India is derived not 
from taxation, but from such sources as land revenue, opium, railways, forests 
.and irrigation. The country being still in the main agricultural, Indian reve- 
nues are always largely influenced by the character of the season. Up to the 
time of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the Budget of the Government of 
India was made to include the transactions of the Local Governments, the 
revenues enjoyed by the latter being mainly derived from sources of income 
shared between themselves and the Government of India. The Central Gov- 
^ernment out of these incomings was responsible for defence charges, for the 
upkeep of railways, posts and telegraphs, for the payment of interest on debt, 
.and for the home charges. The provinces from their income met the expenses 
connected with land revenue and general administration, with forests, police, 
-courts and jails, with education and with medical services. Charges for irri- 
gation and ordinary public works were common both to the Central and to the 
Provincial Governments. 

This state of affairs has passed away as a result of the changes introduced 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. The authors of the Reforms had urged 
the necessity of complete separation between the finances of the Central Gov- 
ernment and those of the various Provincial Governments. Their main 
recommendations were that no head of revenue should continue to be divided j 
that land revenue, irrigation, excise and judicial stamps should be completely 
provincialized ; and that income-tax and general stamps should become central 
heads of revenue. Inasmuch as under this re-arrangement the Government 
of India would lose heavily, the scheme proposed that contributions should be 
.levied on the provinces to make up the deficit. A Committee was appointed 
-in January 1920 to investigate the financial relations between the new Central 
„and Provincial Governments. The Committee proposed that receipts from 
general stamps should be credited to the provinces and not to the Central 
Government, and suggested a plan by which the Provincial Governments were 
-to contribute Rs. 983 lakbs (£9-83 millions) to the Central Government in 
1921-22. The standard contribution of each Province was also fixed as pto- 
portion of the total contribution necessary to make good the deficit of the 
Government of India. This proportion was 19 per cent, from Bengal ; 1 8 per 
-cent, from the United Provinces; 17 per cent, from Madras; 13 per cent, from 
Bombay; 10 per cent, from Bihar and Orissa; 9 per cent, from the Punjab; 
6^ per cent, from Burma ; 5 per cent, from the Central Provinces ; and 2^ per 
cent, from Assam. The Committee recommended that contributions should 
be adjusted to this standard percentage by equal increments, contributions 
.extending over a period of 7 years. "These recommendations were not accepted 
in full by the Joint Select Committee of Both Houses of Parliament. It was 
finally settled that from the year 1922-23, a total contribution of £9*83 millions 
(Rs. 983 lakhs), or such smaller sum as may be determined by the Governor 
General in Council, shall be paid by the Local Governments, provision being 
made for reduction when the Governor General in Council fixes as the total 



amount of the contribution a sum smaller than that payable in the preceding 
year. Unfortunately, at the time of the inception of the Reforms and for some 
years afterwards the Provincial Grovernments, in common with the Central 
Oovernment, underwent severe financial straits. Their expenditure was on 
the up grade, and the non-co-operation agitation had a baneful effect on some 
of their items of revenue, such as excise and stamps. It is therefore not 
astonishing that in most, if not all, provinces, there grew up a strong feeling 
against the system of Provincial contributions which was an integral feature 
of the financial arrangements under the reformed constitution. This feeling 
was most vocal in Bengal and Madras. Though the Central Government 
could not contemplate with any satisfaction the loss in their revenues entailed 
by the remission or reduction of any contributions — since their own financial 
position was itself precarious — ^yet it was felt that the case of Bengal was 
peculiar and eventually the Indian Government had to remit the Bengal 
contribution for a term of years. 

Since the first days of the Reforms, however, a revolution has taken place 
in the state of Indian finances and for the past two years the Indian Govern- 
ment have had surpluses where formerly they had heavy deficits. The Finan- 
cial Relations Committee laid down a regular programme for the abolition of 
the Provincial Contributions when the state of India’s finances should make 
this possible. The first two stages of this programme have been carried out 
and almost half of the total amount of the Provincial Contributions has now 
been remitted. The prospects seem bright for further remissions of Provincial 
Contributions and it is to be hoped that their total abolition will be witnessed 
in the not very distant future. 
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List op, Indian Repobts, etc. 

General. 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India (Parliamentary Paper). 
Statistics of British India : — 

Vol. I. — Commercial. 

Tol. II. — ^Financial. 

Vol. III. — ^Public Health. 

Vol. IV. — ^Administrative and Judicial. 

Vol, V, — Educational. 

Census Reports (Decennial), India, Provincial, and Native States. 
Administration Reports : Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Bengal, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, North- 
West Frontier Province, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Civil 
and Military Station of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan Agency. 

Legislation. 

Acts and Proceedings of the Central and Provincial Legislatures ; India’s 
Parliament, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 8 and following. 

Justice and Police. 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for each Province. 

Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice for each Province. 
Report on Jails for each Province. 

Reports on Police for each Province, and for Bombay Town, and Island, 
Calcutta and Rangoon. 

Report on the working of the Criminal Tribes Act (Bombay, Punjab and 
United Provinces). 


Finance. 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India. 

East India Financial Statement (Parliamentary Paper). 

Return of Net Income and Expenditure for eleven years (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memorandum (Parliamentary 
Paper). 
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Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and Revenue Accounts. 

Land Revenue, etc. 

Land Revenue Administration; Provincial Reports for Lower Provinces 
(Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam), United Provinces, Bombay Presi- 
dency (including Sind), Punjab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma 
and Madras. 

Report on Land Revenue Administration, Land Records, Settlement 
Operations, Alienation of Land Act, etc , for North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. 

Madras Survey, Settlement and Land Records Department Report. 

Reports of Land Records Department for Bombay, Burma, Bengal, United 
Provinces, and Punjab. 

Report on Settlement Operations, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
and Assam. 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records and Settlement Departments, 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration of Estates under the Court of 
Wards. 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Separate Revenue {Salt, Excise, etc,). 

Salt Department Reports : Northern India, Madras, Bombay, Sind, Ben- 
gal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each Province. 

Income-Tax Report for each Province. 

Agriculture and Veterinary. 

Report on the Progress of Agriculture in India, 

Report of the Agricultural Research Institute and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, and of the Provin- 
cial Department of Agriculture. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture, 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture for each Province. 
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Reports on Agricnltural Stations, Experimental Farms, and Botanic 
Gardens for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report of the Imperial Agriculturist (1920-21). 

Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments for each Province. 

Statistics compiled from the Reports of the Provincial Civil Veterinary 
Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veterinary). 

Go-operative Societies. 

Statement showing Progress of the C^-operative Movement in India.^ 
Reports on Co-operative Societies for each Province. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, India and 
Provincial, 


Fisheries. 

Report of the Fisheries Department, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
and Punjab. 

Forests. 

Annual Return of Statistics relating to Forest Administration in British 
India. 

Report on Forest Administration for each Province. 

Reports of the Forest Research Institute and the Imperial Forest College, 
Dehra Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review. 

Indian Forest Memoirs, 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins, 

Industries. 

Journal of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Reports of Provincial Directors of Industries. 

Mineral Production and Inspection of Mines. ' 

Review of Mineral Production (in Records of Geological Survey). 

Report on Production and Consumption of Coal in India. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

Trade and Manufactures. 

Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and Navigation, India and Pro- 
vincial (Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Burma), 
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Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Tables of the Trade of India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and Customs (including working of 
Merchandise Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Sind, 
Madras and Burma. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India 
(monthly and for calendar year). 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of British India with Foreign 
Countries (monthly). 

Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of British India. 

Report on the Trade and Navigation of Aden. 

Accounts of Trade carried by Rail and River in India. 

Report on Inland, Bail-borne, or Rail-and-River-borne Trade for each Pro- 
vince. 

External Land Trade Reports for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, 
United Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind and 
British Baluchistan. 

Indian Trade Journal (weekly). 

Statistics relating to Joint-Stock Companies in British India and Mysore. 
Report on the working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province. 
Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act for each Province. 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

PvJblic WorTcs, 

Administration Report on Railways. 

Reports on Public Works (Buildings and Roads) for Madras, Bombay, 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. 

Review of Irrigation. 

Report on Irrigation Revenue for each Province (except Madras). 
Administration Reports on Irrigation, Madras and Bombay. 

Report on Architectural Work in India. 

Fosts and Telegraphs. 

Report on the Posts and Telegraphs of India. 

Report of Indo-European Telegraph Department. 

Scientific Departments. 

Report on the Operations of the Survey of India. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Report of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 

Report of the Director-General of Observatories. 
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Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 

Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, and Provincial Reports. 
Report and Records of the Botanical Survey, 

Education, 

Education Reports for India and each Province. 

Quinquennial Review of Education (Parliamentary Paper). 

Local Self-Government. 

Reports on Municipalities for each Province and for Calcutta, Bombay 
City, Madras City, and Rangoon. 

Reports on District and Local Boards or Local Funds for each Province. 
Reports of Port Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, Karachi, 
and Aden. 


Medical, Sanitary, and Vital Statistics. 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. 
Report on Sanitary Measures in India (Parliamentary Paper). 

Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for each Province. 

Vaccination Report for each Province. 

Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for each Province. 

Report on Lunatic Asylums for each Province. 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist for each Province. 
Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and Sanitary Departments. 
Reports of the All-India Sanitary Conferences. 

Reports of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research (Quarterly). 

Emigration and Immigration. 

Calcutta Port Emigration Report. 

Bengal Inland Emigration Report. 

Assam Immigration Report. 

Prices and Wages. 

Prices and Wages in India. 

Variations in Indian Price Levels. 

Reports of Provincial Wage Censuses, 
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Eesolution regabding the suspension op Transferred subjects in* 

Bengal, 

NOTIFICATION. 

Public. 

Dated the 13th June 1925, 

No. F. -453-24 — 1 . — In exercise of the powers conferred by rule 6 of the 
Devolution Buies, the Governor-General in Council, with the previous sanction 
of the Secretary of State in Council, is pleased to direct that the transfer of 
all the transferred subjects in the province of Bengal shall be suspended, with 
effect from the 13th June 1925 to the 21st January 1927. 

BESOLUTION. 

Public. 

Dated the 13th June 1925, 

No, F, -453-24 — 11 • — ^The decision that the transfer of all transferred sub- 
jects in the province of Bengal shall be suspended from the 13th June 1925 
until the 21st January 1927 has been announced in the Notification of the 
Government of India in the Home Department No. F.-453 — ^24-1 (Public), 
dated the 13th June 1925, and the Governor-General in Council takes this 
opportunity of stating the reasons which have led the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State in Council to this decision. 

2. The present Bengal Legislative Council met for the first time on the 
21st January 1924. On the 24th March 1924 the Council rejected the demand 
for the salaries of Ministers by 1 vote. A motion, which was equivalent to a 
vote of censure, had, however, been moved in the same Council on the 20th 
February 1924 and had been rejected. The Ministers accordingly did not 
consider the vote of the 24th March as a vote of censure, and they were pre- 
pared to continue in office without salary. His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal also accepted the view that the decision of the Council on the 24th 
March did not necessarily represent its considered opinion either in regard to- 
the personnel of the existing Ministry or in regard to the question whether 
any Ministers should be appointed at all. It was, therefore, decided to re- 
submit the matter for the reconsideration of the Council at its next meeting 
and meanwhile the Ministers continued in office. A supplementary demand 
for the salaries of Ministers was placed before the Council on the 26th August 
1924 and was rejected by 68 votes to 66. The Ministers then resigned an<h 

( 247 ) 
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His Excellency the Governor assumed charge of the administration of the 
‘transferred subjects under the Transferred Subjects (Temporary Administra- 
tion) Rules. 

3, On the 17th February 1925, the Council by a majority of 75 to 51 votes 
carried a Resolution recommending that a provision be made for the salary 
of Ministers in the budget for the year 1925-26. Nawab Bahadur Saiyid 
Nawab Ali Ohaudhuri, Khan Bahadur, and Raja Manmatha Nath Ray Chau- 
dhury were appointed to be Ministers on the 14th March 1925 and at the same 
time an official announcement was issued to the Press, of which the following 
IS an extract : — 

'' In order that there may be no misunderstanding, it is perhaps desirable 
to explain in advance what view the Government will take of the 
action of the Council in certain eventualities. 

(1) If the demand for Ministers’ salaries is again rejected in toto the 

Government will regard this as an indication that the Council 
refuses to provide salaries for any Ministers. In that case His 
Excellency will apply to the Government of India to retransfer aU 
the transferred subjects under Devolution Rule 6, and if this is done, 
Bengal would thereafter be governed by a Governor in Council. 
Any motion to reduce the salaries of Ministers to less than Rs. 3,000 
a month will similarly be regarded by Government as a refusal on 
the part of the Council to provide adequate salaries for any Minis- 
ters, and, if carried, will have a similar result. 

(2) If a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by any sum 

between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 per month is carried this will be 
accepted by Government as the figure at which the Council desires 
to fix the remuneration of Ministers. 

(3) If a motion to reduce the amount payable to Ministers by a nominal 

sum between one rupee and Rs. 100 is carried this will be regarded 
by Government as indicating a vote of censure on the Ministers 
who will then resign and others will be appointed in their place. 
The opinion of the Council on their successors can be expressed 
either by a nominal reduction of Rs. 100 in one of the demands Jor 
transferred subjects which has still to be voted or later when a 
supplementary demand is made in the next session for the nominal 
sum which has been reduced.” 

On the 23rd March 1925, the Council by a majority of 69 to 63 again 
rejected the demand for the salaries of Ministers, though during the discussion 
of the motion for the demand the Hon’ble Sir Hugh Stephenson made it clear 
that the total rejection of the demand would be interpreted as indicating that 
the Council did not desire to have any Ministers at all. The Ministers then 
resigned and on the 25th March His Excellency the Governor again resumed 
charge of the administration of the transferred subjects under the Temporary 
Administration Rules. 
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4, The present Bengal Council has therefore on three occasions decided to 
provide no salaries for Ministers, though the issue was very definitely put 
before it on the last occasion. It is clear that the administration of trans- 
ferred subjects by the Governor under the Temporary Administration Rules 
cannot continue indefinitely, as such an arrangement is neither suitable nor 
intended as a permanent form of administration. In these circumstances the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State have no alternative but to 
accept the thrice expressed desire of the existing Legislative Council that 
there shall be no transferred subjects in Bengal. For this reason the suspen- 
sion of transfer has been directed for the life-time of the present Council, i.e., 
up to the 21st January 1927, which is three years from date upon which the 
Council first met. Though the transfer has been suspended up to the 21st 
January 1927, this does not of course mean that the suspension of transfer 
may not be terminated on an earlier date, should the existing Council indi- 
cate its desire to secure reconsideration of the position or should its term of 
office be brought to a close before that date. 
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"Lord Bibkenhead’s Speech on Indian Apfaibs, dated 7th Jddy 1925. 

The Secretary of State for India (The Earl of Birkenhead) ; My Lords, 
my first duty is beyond question to express gratitude for the great patience 
which both here and in another place has enabled me to hold the important 
office that I have filled for a period of eight months without making any 
considerable Parliamentary statement. For this unusual indulgence I am 
indebted both to my noble friend Lord Olivier, who has repeatedly postponed 
a question put down in his name, to the general body of your Lordships, and 
not less to those in the House of Commons who have exhibited a similar degree 
of patience. If I may venture to express an opinion upon the point, I think 
that both Houses of Parliament, in this matter, have exhibited a wise con- 
straint. The responsibility for the Government of India is so vast, the pro- 
blems are so novel and so complex, that no mind, however quickly acquisitive 
of new facts, or however industrious in its application to their mastery, can 
hope to make any- useful contribution without months of unremitting industry, 

I hope I have not altogether misspent the time which the indulgence of the 
House has made available to me. I propose to-day to make the best attempt 
I can to discharge the task which will naturally be expected from me ; that is, 
ijo review the general situation in India. Such a consideration involves finan- 
cial, commercial and political considerations. I shall attempt to deal with 
•each. 

I must, however, make it plain at the outset that upon one, and not the 
least important, of the subjects to which I must address myself, there has been 
A considerable measure of misunderstanding. Both in this country and in 
India there has been much speculation as to the decisions reached by agree- 
ment between the Governor-General and myself. No decisions whatever have 
been reached; nor could any have been reached. Indeed, not even the 
Oabinet, which has naturally been kept closely aware of the discussions 
between myself and Lord Beading, has reached any decision. The Govern- 
ment is far too conscious of the implications of the Montagu-Ohelmsford consti- 
tution to find it possible even to think of conclusions until certain indispensable 
antecedent steps have been taken. 

My noble Friend, Lord Lytton, who is at present the head of the Govern- 
ment of India, has naturally been kept very carefully informed of the dis- 
cussions between myself and Lord Reading, Week by week, as those discus- 
sions have proceeded;, he has been made aware, both in general and in parti- 
cular, of their scope and tendency. Such a knowledge could not properly be 
withheld from him, though, as I have made it plain, neither he nor his Govern- 
ment is affected by any responsibility thereby. But before any decisions of 
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any kind are taken, it is obvious that the consideration and advice of the 
Government of India must be formally invoked; and it is at least equally 
obvious that the opinions of the Legislative Assembly must be elicited. For 
reasons which are apparent, we should not dream of announcing or even of 
forming decisions without the contribution of that very important Legislative 
body which we have so recently called into existence. 

I am not, therefore, to-day either announcing or purporting to announce, 
decisions or conclusions. I cannot any longer resist the legitimate desire of 
Parliament to be informed of the result of the discussions which have taken 
place between the Governor-General and myself. The truest description which 
I can give of the spirit in which I address Parliament is that, having held 
this responsible office for eight months, I am attempting a survey of the im- 
pressions which its tenure up to the present moment has stamped upon my 
mind. 

I address myself, in the first place, to the financial position of India. I 
am happy to say that on a general survey, this position must be pronounced 
satisfactory. The period of heavy deficits which in the five years ending 
1922-23 amounted to about Ps. 100 crores, may, in my belief, be regarded as 
definitely closed. This happy result is to be explained by the continued exer- 
cise of strict economy in every department of administration and by the 
imposition of additional taxation, particularly in the years 1921-22 and 1922- 
23. I need not trouble your Lordships with an examination of the Budget 
results, unexpectedly fortunate as they were, of the year 1923-24. But I 
ought to say a word upon the revised estimate for 1924-25, which shows a 
surplus of nearly Rs. 400 lakhs with an improvement of Rs. 473 lakhs in 
revenue and an increased expenditure of only Rs. 92 lakhs. The improvement 
is mainly attributable to substantial savings in military expenditure, savings 
in exchange, improved gross Customs’ receipts, increase in the contribution 
of railways to general revenues, and a considerable windfall on account of 
enemy ships. 

The Budget for 1925-26, which is based on an average rate of exchange of 
Is. 6d., assumed an excess of revenue over expenditure of Rs. 324 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 268 lakhs was estimated to be a true recurring surplus. The Gov- 
ernment of India had repeatedly announced that their financial policy would 
be directed to the reduction and eventual extinction of the Provincial contri- 
butions at the earliest possible date; and it was therefore decided to utilise 
Rs. 250 lakhs of the true recurring surplus in the remission of contributions. 
Under the scheme laid down in the devolution rules, Madras will obtain a 
remission of Rs. 126 lakhs ; the United Provinces, Rs, 56 lakhs ; the Punjab, 
Rs. 61 lakhs, and Burma, Rs. 7 lakhs. The Government of India had already 
taken into account in its estimates the further remission for three years of 
Bengal’s contribution of Rs. 63 lakhs, which has since been accepted by the 
Legislature. These proposals, which have been the subject of deep considera- 
tion, were not received with any articulate enthusiasm in India. Those Pro- 
vinces which obtained no relief out of the Rs. 250 lakhs, were dissatisfied. 
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more especially as the exceptional treatment of Bengal was continued. 
Bombay was particularly active in prot^t, and eventually the Government of 
India obtained the assent of the Legislature to a distribution of Bs. 50 lakhs 
of the non-recurring surplus, as a grant for 1925-26 only, to certain Provinces 
which either would not benefit, or would only benefit slightly by the reduction 
of Rs. 250 lakhs in the contributions. The resolution passed by the two 
Chambers recommended that the reliefs given to the Provinces should be 
devoted mainly to expenditure in the transferred Departments. 

I ought not to leave the central budget without placing it on record that 
for the last two years the Government of India has actively pursued the policy 
of retrenchment in military and other expenditure recommended by the 
Inchcape Committee. On the civil side, almost all the recommendations of the 
Committee have received effect, and on the military side, the retrenchments 
actually secured almost exactly equal the total specific economies recommended 
by the Committee. The reduction in military expenditure in the last few 
years is illustrated by the following figures (in crores of rupees) of net expendi- 
ture: — 


1922- 23 65i 

1923- 24 . , . 59i 

1924- 26 (revised estimate) 57J 

1925- 26 (budget) 57 

The thanks of the country and of this House are due to my noble friend 
Lord Inchcape for the invaluable services rendered by the Committee of which 
he was Chairman. 

I proceed, my Lords, to add a few observations upon the conditions of 
trade in this great sub-continent, which is so large a customer of ours at a 
moment when we need customers wherever we can discover them. India was 
severely affected by the trade slump which followed the post-Armistice boom. 
In 1920-21 the adverse balance in merchandise on private account exceeded 
Its. 7$ crores j in 1921-22, the adverse balance fell to Es. 23 crores ; in 1922-23, 
favourable balance, which is a normal feature of Indian trade, was 
resftored, and exports exceeded imports by no less a sum than Bs. 80 crores. 
In 1923-24 the favourable balance rose to Bs. 134 crores. In 1924-26 there 
was a happy continuance of the revival of trade, and the favourable balance 
in merchandise on private account was about 150 crores, which is, unless I am 
mistaken, a record in the history of Indian trade. It is well known that India 
normally imports a large amount of precious metals towards the settlement of 
its trade balance, and last year the net imports of gold and silver were no 
less than 94 crores. The result of the private trade in merchandise and 
treasure was that there was in 1923-24 a favourable balance for India of Bs. 86 
crores, and in 1924-25 of Bs, 61 crores. This position, a very remarkable one, 
mtjst largely be ascribed to the fact that the recovery of Indians export trade 
has not been associated with corresponding increase in imports of merchandise. 
The reasons for the restriction of imports are various. The high prices of 
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imported goods militated against free purchases. Indian exports, on the 
other hand, consist largely of raw materials for which there has been 'keen 
demand. Lastly, the increase in the Indian tariff must evidently have tended 
towards smaller imports. 

The improvement in India’s financial position has enabled the Government 
of India gradually to get rid of its floating debt, which has, in the main, been 
funded in the process of loan operations over the last few years. In 1923-24 a 
4} per cent, sterling loan of twenty million pounds was placed in this market 
at an issue price of 90. This represented an advance of £5 on a previous issue 
price of 90. This again represented an advance of £5 on a previous issue of 
the same stock in October 1922. Indian credit in this market has been helped 
by the improvement in her financial position, which has been appreciated in 
the city as well as by the general factors that have helped here and elsewhere 
gilt edged securities. No sterling loan was issued in 1924-25, and the budget 
for the current year has been framed on the fortunate and reasonable assump- 
tion that there wiU be no fresh sterling borrowing. The absence of the Secre- 
tary of State from this market is likely to help further the improvement of 
India’s credit here, especially in view of unprecedentedly heavy appeals to the 
market since the War. 

On the Indian side the market has also been moving in favour of Govern- 
ment as the result of the practical extinction of the floating debt and the 
reduction in the amount which the Government has been compelled to borrow. 
Tn 1923-24 for the first time for many years, the Government of India found 
itself able to dispense with unlimited loans. The amount it borrowed was 
limited to 24 crores of rupees ; in 1924-25 the amount raised by the Rupee Loan 
was only in the neighbourhood of 13 crores of rupees. This year the budget 
assumes a Rupee Loan of 12 crores of rupees, but as a matter of fact no new 
money will be asked for, the loan, of which particulars have recently been 
published, being a conversion operation only. 

I ought perhaps, in any estimate of the present and future material condi- 
tion of India, to say a special word upon the subject of agriculture. No 
greater contrast in occupation than that between the people of Great Britain 
and those of India could well be found. Whereas the former live in vast 
aggregation in large towns, the latter live scattered in countless communities 
over the countryside. In England and Wales 80 per cent, of the population 
is returned as urban; in India 80 per cent., on a moderate estimate, is recorded 
as rural. Unfamiliar as these topics are to me, I nevertheless venture with 
almost dogmatic certainty upon the statement that an immense increase is 
attainable in the yield and therefore in the prosperity of agricultural India. 
Much has already been done by the Agricultural Department; by loans, by. 
irrigation, by scientific instruction. Nor am I unaware of the difl&culties 
which beset the path of the reformer. He is confronted by the stubborn 
conservatism of the peasant proprietor; by an infinite splitting up and sub- 
division of ownership; even by an obstinate disinclination to be taught new 
ideas or to adopt fresh methods. But making all allowance for all these difd- 
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cultzeSj H would desire to make my opinion plain, that a future of incalculable 
prosperitsy awaits India if and when she learns fully to realise and to value 
her agricultural kingdom. This particular subject is, as your Lordships 
know 5 a transferred subject. This circumstance does not render a correlated 
and national attempt to deal with it more easy; but it has been closely dis- 
cussed between the Governor-General and myself; and I am not without hope 
that, duning my tenure of office, if I am fortunate, it may be in our power to 
contribute to its further development a powerful impetus. 

I pass now to a general consideration of political condition in India, and 
here I naturally approach the most important of the discussions which have 
taken, place between Lord Reading and myself. In 1919 a remarkable and 
extremel^^ bold experiment was made. It was made in the atmosphere of 
post-vvar idealism. My predecessor, Mr. Montagu, who was chiefly respon- 
sible for tMs experiment, must, on the whole, accept any censure where it has 
failed- as he is entitled to all the credit where it has succeeded. He died 
prematurrdy. As one who at the time was never a particularly enthusiastic, 
thougli, of course, I was a responsible, supporter of his policy, I may be allowed, 
now -thati he is dead, to pay a tribute of respect and admiration alike to his 
idealism and to his courage. He was a true friend of India ; and his name 
will not, I believe, be forgotten in that country. 

Tlie Act of 1919 was admittedly an experiment. No country in the world 
has ew keen confronted with problems comparable to ours in India. Of the 
440 millions of British citizens who constitute the British Empire, 820 millions 
are Indifiins, The loss of India would mean a shrinkage in the Empire from 
13,250,000 to less than 11,500,000 square miles. Our problem is, in fact, and 
alwajrs ksis been, one of prodigious difficulty. It is to accommodate the minds 
of the East to those of the West, or if you prefer so to say it (I have no pre- 
judice ill- the matter), the minds of the West to those of the East. History 
can ixifa-ct in all its courses afford no parallel for such a partnership. 

Whem the British nation first decisively intervened in India, there was no 
quesbiou of a successful and independent national destiny for this incalculable 
countiy. It was in disintegration. It could not have continued to cohere. 
It was im 1746 that the state of war commenced between Great Britain and 
France in India from which, in the result, we were to emerge as the supreme 
Power ia Asia. And it was not until the year 1765 that that supremacy was 
decisively^ asserted. I am, I believe, making no excessive claim when I lay 
it down tiiliat whatever mistakes have been made in the generations that have 
follow^ed, the fiduciary obligations which we undertook in relation to the 
complex ipeoples of India, embracing as they do a population of 320 millions, 
practising nine great religions and speaking 180 different speeches, have not 
been unfaithfully discharged. Certainly it will not be disputed that we have 
never lagged behind the temporary world standards by which responsibilities 
of this kimd have been measured by those Powers which have found themselves^ 
never in(i€ed in analogous, but sometimes in remotely comparable circum*-* 
stances. And so it happened, consistently with our habit of keeping abreast 
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with the current of modern thought, that we decided, with the full and deli- 
berate acquiescence of both Houses of Parliament, to make that great experi- 
ment which is known as the Montagu-Chelmsford constitution. 

It is extremely important that we and others should realise with precision 
what was done by the Government of India Act, 1919. Its permanent and 
static effect is unquestionably contained in the Preamble. The Act itself was 
admittedly fluid and experimental. I shall not feel that I am wasting the 
time of your Lordships if I ask leave to remind you of the terms of the 
Preamble. Its language ought to be borne in mind by every instructed critic 
of our Indian policy and of the actual Indian situation with which I have to 
deal. These were the words of the Preamble ; this is the obligation contained 
in that Preamble to which, and to wjiich alone, we set our hands : — 

“ Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for the 
ii]:creasing association of Indians in every branch of Indian adminis- 
tration, and for the gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions, with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible gov- 
ernment in British India as an integral part of the Empire : 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only be achieved 
by successive stages, and it is expedient that substantial steps in 
this direction should now be taken : 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be determined only 
by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Ihdian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be guided by 
the co-operation received from those on whom new opportunities of 
service will Be conferred, and by the extent to which it is found 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility . 

And whereas concurrently with the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions in the Provinces of India it is expedient to give to 
those Provinces in provincial matters the largest measure of in- 
dependence of the Government of India, which is compatible with 
the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibilities : ” 

These words expressed the deliberate and deeply considered decision of 
Parliament. Conformably with the principles laid down in this Pre- 
amble, one Constitution or another might, at one time or another, 
be attempted. Experience educating us, or informing our critics 
in India, might induce us to make an amendment here or an advance 
or a variation there. But the whole message, as we understand it, 
of our situation in India, with all that it involves in the storied past, in the 
critical present, and in the incalculable future, is to be read in that Preamble. 
We shall not be diverted from its high obligations by the tactics of restless 
impatience. The door of acceleration is not open to menace; still less will it 
be stormed by violence. But there never has been a moment since the Conisti- 
tution was adopted in which the Government of India, acting in harmony 
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with the Government at home, has not been vigilantly and attentively consi- 
dering the spirit in which the present reforms have been received in India. 
It has indeed been an imperative and urgent duty for my predecessors and 
myself so to consider them. Wise men are not the slaves of dates ; rather are 
dates the servants of sagacious men. 

Developments have been easily conceivable to me — are still not wholly in- 
conceivable to me — ^in which the acceleration of the date of the Royal Com- 
mission might have been recommended even by very cautious statesmen. I 
should, however, be failing in my duty if I did not make plain my clear and 
definite impression that the tactics hitherto pursued by the most highly organ- 
ised party in India could not have been more happily conceived if they had 
been subtly intended to forward the cause of reaction. A Constitution was 
given which, whatever its defects, beyond question afforded great opportunities 
to the politically-minded — ^if I may adopt a phrase I do not specially admire — 
among the Indian peoples. The opportunities not ungenerously offered might 
have been made the occasion of a sincere co-operation uniting the ancient and 
sophisticated traditions of the East with the more practical experience of the 
West. I suspect that a really gifted national leader would have used the 
Constitution, with all its possibilities of extension, in this sense. 

No such leader was forthcoming. We have been confronted everywhere by 
those who are our principal opponents, with a blank wall of negation. They 
did not say: “ You have not given us enough; but we will prove by our use 
of that which you have given that we are fit for more.” And yet such an 
attitude would have been both sensible, practical and politic. What is ten 
years in the age-long history of the immemorial East? Our critics took a 
different line. They said: We will have nothing whatever to do with your 
Constitution,” Borrowing a quotation which they would perhaps have been 
unwilling to employ, they almost said “ East is East and West is West, and 
never the two shall meet,” They ignored the view, and I think they were 
profoundly mistaken in doing so, that, strange and apparently incongruous as 
is the partnership between the two countries, each has much to contribute to 
the thought and inspiration of the other. The art, the civilisation, the sophis- 
tication, the literature and the philosophy of India, though spread over an 
incredibly wide field and derived from many confluent streams, contain an 
individual quality to which, in their subtlest elements, Western thought has 
not attained. 

And it is equally true that the practical qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, harnessed to a very experienced and common-sense outlook upon world 
politics, brings to the partnership qualities which will not be often found to 
the East of Suez. Common sense and reason would, therefore, appear to 
suggest that men of enlightened view in India and in Great Britain should 
have proceeded upon lines of thought which ought almost— assuming necessary 
allowances all round— to have proved identical. To talk of India as an entity 
Is as absurd as to talk of Europe as an entity. Yet the very nationalist spirit 
which has created most of our difficulties in the last few years is based upon 
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the aspirations and claims of a nationalist India. There never has been such 
a nation. Whether there ever will be such a nation the future alone can 
show. 

One of the greatest anxieties which confronts us in India to-day is the 
communal differences which divide 70 millions of Moslems from the vast Hindu 
population. The noble Lord who was my predecessor is indeed mistaken if he 
finds any signs that these differences have been composed in the last few years. 
In these dissensions we have kept our hands unsullied by partisanship. If 
we withdrew from India to-morrow, the immediate consequences would be a 
struggle a outrance — ^I choose my words carefully — ^between the Moslems and 
the Hindu population. I put on one side, for the purposes of this anticipa- 
tion, the perils obviously afforded by the existence of two or three million 
turbulent and martial tribesmen, living precariously between the frontiers of 
India and the borders of Afghanistan. 

The actual circumstances being, it seems to me, indisputably such as I have 
indicated, I have always been puzzled to understand the train of reasoning 
which passes through the minds of the clever men who have unfortunately 
made themselves our antagonists in !tndia. There are many such men. I 
have tried with the greatest sympathy to understand their point of view. I 
have asked them whether they contemplate the withdrawal at an early date 
of the British troops from India. I have never found one who advocated such 
a course. Is there in fact one responsible leader of any school of Indian 
thought who will to-morrow say: (Commit to us at once the full responsi- 
bility ; and we will acquiesce at once in the withdrawal of British troops from 
India ? I do not believe that such a man could be found and if he could, my 
opinion of his judgment would undergo a swift diminution. I do not speak 
upon this point without having had many opportunities of founding a con- 
clusion derived from many divergent sources of information. Your Lordships 
may, I think, take it from me as an almost generally accepted conclusion 
that an immediate repudiation of our responsibilities in India would be at 
least as fatal to the interests of India itself as in any year since 1765. 

I have thought it desirable by way of a somewhat lengthly preface to make 
these general observations before I state my view as to the degree in which 
the Montagu-Ohelmsford Act has been a success or a failure. I am bound in 
such a matter to make my views precisely plain. In common with my col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, I must, of course, accept full responsibility for that 
great constitutional change. But I may perhaps be permitted to say that I 
entertained greater doubts upon this reform than some of those with whom 
I co-operated. For this reason I am of all people specially bound to attempt 
an honest and impartial review of the working of the Act. I myself was always 
very distrustful of the diarchical principle. It seemed to me to savour of 
the kind of pedantic and hide-bound Constitution to which Anglo-Saxon com- 
munities have not generally responded, and which in my anticipation was 
unlikely to make a successful appeal to a community whose political ideas were, 
thanks in the main to Macaulay, so largely derived from Anglo-Saxon models. 
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I am obliged, therefore, to address myself candidly to the question: Has 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reform succeeded, or has it failed?” My Lords, I 
cannot say that it has failed. It has been exposed to every cruel mishap which 
could befall a new Constitution, freely conceived and generously offered. Most 
of the popular leaders in Indian life have abused and defamed it. It has 
f never been given a chance. Mr. Montagu undoubtedly looked, and surely he 
was entitled to do so, to those who cherished the most sanguine expectations 
of Indian political capacity to co-operate in his great task. These expecta- 
tions were not realised. The critics of Indian capacity for self-government 
-would indeed have been helpless had wiser counsels prevailed in India. 
Suppose, for instance, that judicious and sagacious co-operation had been 
exhibited by the leaders of Indian thought. Does any one imagine that re- 
actionary critics of those reforms in this country could in that event have 

retarded the chariot of progress? Had that which was given been used with 

cheerful goodwill to justify the gift of that which was still sought, the task 

of acceleration would have been easy indeed. Unfortunately, the leaders of 
Indian thought contributed a different bias; and the most highly organised 
political party in India wasted its energies upon the futile attempt to destroy 
that which we had conceived, at least in its first fruits, to be a generous 
experiment. 

But not all the resources of a' very adroit and sophisticated party have 
availed to destroy this experimental Constitution, and indeed, I, who was 
prepared to curse, upon the balance of the whole matter find myself almost 
inclined to bless. These general observations, very necessary to be borne 
constantly in mind, lead me to inform your Lordships more closely of the 
results of the working of the new Constitution. W© are aided in the task 
of attempting a general survey of its workings up to the present in different 
parts of India by the reports which have recently been presented by the Gov- 
ernments concerned. In the main I accept and am prepared to justify and 
defend them. 

In Madras the transitional Constitution has worked with a great measure 
of success. Ministers have used their influence to steady public opinion and 
feeling, and have displayed a general moderation and no small measure of 
statesmanship. The Governor in Council has stated that if an earnest en- 
deavour to work on constitutional lines is a qualification for political advance, 
the Madras Presidency has shown itself fitter for an advance than any other 
province. It is not my wish or concern to dispute that claim. 

In the present Council of Bombay, the Swarajist Party is the strongest in 
numbers, but does not command a majority, and it is pledged to a policy of 
refusal of political responsibility. The Ministers were, therefore, selected from 
the smaller groups, a circumstance which must obviously be a source of weak- 
ness. Lacking sufficient support from their followers, they are driven to lean 
precariously upon the official vote, and so the distinction between the two 
halves of the Government has been almost completely obscured. The Bombay 
Government has recently pointed out that the main object at present must be 
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to strengthen the position of the Ministers and to encourage the organisation^ 
of parties. 

In the first Council elected in Bengal, progress was made and some solid 
achievements were recorded. The Government claims with justice that 
Ministers were able to influence a sufficient number of the Members to make 
it possible, with the aid of officials, to carry through a considerable amou;nt of 
useful legislation. The second Council contained a large and influential body 
belonging to the non-co-operation party, which is pledged, of course, to prove 
that the present Constitution is unworkable. This body was joined by the 
Independents, and the combined party commands more than 60 votes in a 
House of a total strength of 140. The possibility is by no means to be ex- 
cluded that at the next General Election there may be a return of an absolute 
Swarajist majority, taking office with the avowed intention of wrecking the- 
Government from within. The Government points out that the Constitution 
requires to be specially considered from the point of view of giving the Execu- 
tive power to deal with obstruction. 

Since this Beport was framed by the local Government, the Bengal Legis- 
lative Council has very plainly indicated that it prefers to dispense with 
Ministers and the diarchic Constitution. Accordingly, the Government of 
India and I had no option but to suspend the transfer of subjects in that 
Province. Your Lordships will not fail to observe that whether the Consti- 
tution was good or whether the Constitution was bad, it had at least plainly 
contemplated the very contingency which has in fact happened, and whether 
it is a weak point of the Constitution or whether it is a strong point that has 
assumed the limelight in Bengal, those who framed the Constitution are at 
least entitled to point out that the Constitution still shows the reserve of 
strength with which it was endowed at the time it was drafted. 

The Government of the United Provinces say that it is constantly alleged 
by their enemies and critics that the reforms have failed. If this means that 
the Constitution has definitely broken down they absolutely deny the state- ^ 
ment. Since the collapse in its original form of the non-co-operation move- 
ment, it is claimed that the internal conditions of the Province have steadily 
improved, and except for the tension between Moslems and Hindus — ^which 
has nothing whatever to do with the Constitution— there is nothing to cause 
the Government serious anxiety. Forty-seven millions of people in these 
Provinces are living peaceably under an ordered and progressive administra- 
tion, and are probably more prosperous than their predecessors have ever been. 
The reformed Constitution has failed, it is true, Ho satisfy alike the Swarajists 
and the Liberals, and this constitutes some small cause for anxiety. The 
Governor in Council, in words quoted by the noble Lord who moved, has, it 
is true, placed it on record that, in his opinion, the diarchy is a cumbrous, 
complex, confused system having no logical basis, rooted in compromise and 
defensible only as a transitional expedient. My Lords, I have said enough to* 
make it plain that whatever other controversies may separate the noblo' 
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Lord and myself this will neither be one of the most bitter nor the most 
protracted. 

In the Punjab the working out of the scheme has driven the two main 
communities j Hindu and Mahomedan, into open dissension. This is an ex- 
tremely interesting local development. It has unquestionably aggravated and 
rendered more bitter their communal differences, and it has further developed 
an acute antagonism between the urban and rural interests. There is not as 
yet, in the view of the Government, evidence of the existing of a thinking and 
selective electorate in the districts capable of exercising its vote on considera- 
tions of policy. Here, too, the diarchial scheme has produced considerable 
anomalies, and it cannot, I think, be plausibly claimed that so far the Punjab 
afforded a suitable field for the introduction of such a divided responsibility. 
So far, Ministers willing to co-operate with the Executive have been found 
who have been supported by a party which has not attempted to force them 
into an extreme position. 

In Burma, the reforms were introduced two years later, as your Lordships 
may recall, than in the other Provinces in India. Less than seven per cent, 
of the electorate voted at the only General Election held, and this was boy- 
cotted by the extremists. During the eighteen months in which the reforms 
have been in operation hardly any difficulties have been experienced, and 
hardly any defects discovered in the working of the Constitution. 

I have almost finished this category, but I think your Lordships will agree 
that it is important. The Government of Bihar and Orissa said that one may 
search in vain for signs that three years of the reforms have educated the 
electorate to the meaning of an election and the business of a legislature. In 
many districts the reports of the presiding ofiBlcer declared that a large pro- 
portion of the voters did not know the name of the candidate for whom they 
voted, but had only been told the colour of his box. The Government includes 
amongst the causes which have contributed to the non-success of the reforms, 
the failure to create a ministerial party prepared to support the Ministers in 
carrying out a definite programme. The Council still remains divided into 
two parties, ofiScial and non-ofl&cial. Where the issue is not an anti-Govern- 
ment one Ministers have their following in Council, but they cannot bring this 
to bear on political conditions and cannot therefore assist Government in times 
of difl&culty. The local Government adds that there is very little that can be 
done to smooth the working of diarchy, or to eliminate administrative im- 
perfections. 

The Central Provinces Government say that the value of the experiment in 
responsible Government during the first Council was weakened, first, by the 
lack of connection between the Members and their constituents, secondly, by 
the absence of any Party organisation which would have made the respon- 
sibility of Ministers to the Council effective; and, thirdly, by lack of funds. 
The fair measure of success in the working of diarchy, which, in their claim, 
was achieved, was due partly to the moderation of the Council, and partly to 
the efforts made to work the scheme by the Members of Government and the 
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permanent services. Here also the Province is for the time being without 
Ministers, but I am not without hope that their appointment may shortly be 
found feasible. 

In Assam the Governor in Council sums up the difficulty of working the 
Constitution as due, firstly, to the existence of a section of public men, con- 
siderable enough in numbers and ability to influence the Council, which is 
actively hostile to the present Constitution, and declines to work it; and, 
secondly, to the financial difficulties which have precluded the local Govern- 
ment from undertaking any activities other than those of carrying on the 
essential administrative functions on pre-existing lines. The Ministers have 
thus no convincing answer to the cry of their opponents that the reforms have 
bestowed no benefits on the electors. 

Enough has been said to satisfy my present purpose — ^which is to show that 
no short or dogmatic answer can be given to the question; has the Constitu- 
tion succeeded? It has neither altogether succeeded, nor has it altogether 
failed ; and it must further be noted, by way of additional qualification, that 
where it has succeeded the price of success has been, at some stages and in 
some districts, a considerable inroad upon the diarchical principle. I have not 
thought it proper to discourage such tendencies, holding the view that the 
whole matter was experimental, and afforded an opportunity to each province 
to work out its constitutional salvation in its own way. 

|!Pi|it, then, is it possible for me to say, at this stage, of the future? The 
wisdom of Parliament declared that, after i^e period of 10 years, the Montagu- 
Ohelmsford Constitution should be reviewed by a Royal Commission. It wiU 
undoubtedly require such revision ; and it cannot be too plainly stated that 
everything will necessarily be thrown into the melting pot. Diarchy itself is 
very obviously not a sacred principle. It must be decided by results. The 
conception was always doctrinaire and artificial. A great measure of success 
may justify it, where a smaller would not. 

And now I apply myself more closely to a subject which has caused much 
speculation, and provoked at least an equal degree of agitation — the date of 
revision- To those who framed the reforms, ten years appeared to be a reason- 
able period for review; and in determining what was a reasonable period for 
the purposes of revision, it seems unnatural to suppose that Parliament 
presciently anticipated the very unreasonable campaign of non-co-operation 
which has done its best to wreck the Constitution altogether. Even assuming 
cceperation, it was thought that a period of ten years would be required to 
afford the data for reliable conclusions and generalisations. But I do not 
hesitate to make clear my own view that it was not the intention of the Legis- 
lature to attempt to shackle succeeding Governments, if a spirit of cheerful 
and loyal co-operation was generally exhibited on the one hand, or if upon the 
other, grave and glaring defects disclosed themselves. It would, indeed, have 
been an assumption of omniscence alien to the Anglo-Saxon tradition, for 
Parliament to assume so high a prophetic gift as to declare that in no circum- 
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stances should the date of the Commission be accelerated. In fact the door 
was never closed; it is, on the contrary, open to-day; but the condition is 
clear and precise. There will be— there can be— no re-consideration until we 
see everywhere among the responsible leaders of Indian thought evidence of 
g, and genuine desire to co-operate with ns in mahing the best of the 

existing Constitution. 

The Swarajist Party has, in my opinion, most unhappily so far thrown its 
powerful weight into the other scale. Along this road there is no progress. 
That party has recently lost a capable and energetic leader, who commanded 
great support, and made many sacrifices for a cause in which he profoundly 
believed. But I should fail in my duty if I did not make it absolutely plain 
that the advice which he gave to his coxmtrymen was throughout unhappily con- 
ceived. It may be— I dare attempt no prediction— that his untimely death 
will even now afford an opportunity of reconsideration. It has been the habit 
of the spokesmen of Swarajist thought to declare in anticipation that no 
Constitution framed in the West can either be suitable for, or acceptable to, 
the peoples of India. It has always seemed to me that a very simple answer 
may be made to such a contention. We do not claim in Great Britain that we 
alone in the world are able to frame Constitutions, though we are not alto- 
gether discontented with the humble constructive efforts which we have made 
in this field of human ingenuity. But if our critics in India are of opinion 
that their greater knowledge of Indian conditions qualifies them to succeed, 
where they tell us that we have failed, let them produce a Constitution which 
carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement among the great peoples 
of India. Such a contribution to our problems would nowhere be resented. 
It would, on the contrary, be most carefully examined by the Government of 
India, by myself, and I am sure, by the Commission, whenever that body may 
be assembled. 

I gladly recognise that the so-called Liberal Party in India, neither in- 
considerable in numbers nor lacking in the leadership of enlightened men, 
has refused to associate itself with the ill-starred course of non-co-operation. 
It is still possible that this party, perhaps to be gradually reinforced by fresh 
moderate elements, may play a great part in the Constitution fashioning of 
the future, I pass at this point by a natural transition to the Muddiman 
Eeport, a subject to which the noble Lord (Lord Olivier) devoted a great part 
of his observations. The obligations of the Government must be admitted to 
the experienced men who contributed so much labour, and produced so com- 
petent a Beport. We do not anticipate — ^for reasons which I have already 
made plain — ^that we shall be able, as the noble Lord desired, to accept the 
Eeport of the Minority at this stage. The problem of provincial autonomy 
has not indeed been adequately thought out by those who are to-day pressing 
it so strongly upon our attention. Provincial autonomy contemplates the 
complete transfer to all the Provinces of law and order ; and it would render 
necessary far reaching changes in the Central Government of India which I 
have never yet seen closely analysed, and very rarely even cursorily examined. 
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The noble Lord (Lord Olivier) certainly to-day attempted neither analysis nor 
examination. 

It is rather on the lines recommended by the Majority that any immediate 
action must be taken. As I have already said, we must await the formal 
views of the Government of India on this matter; but it will certainly be the 
desire of His Majesty’s Government to go as far as possible in carrying out 
the proposals which the Government of India may make after discussion in the 
Legislative Assembly. Many of the recommendations of the Committee can 
be carried out by regulation, and do not require an Act of Parliament. There 
need be no delay in making these changes. In those cases where legislation is 
required the matter will be appropriately dealt with as and when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

I ought next, my Lords, to make a few observations upon a subject which 
has greatly exercised Indian speculation, namely, the so-called Indianisation 
of the Army, An essential factor in India’s advance towards responsible 
Government is, to Indian minds, the possession of a national army. We can 
all see why, and we can all understand and appreciate Indian aspirations. 
But here again we are in the region of experiment, and of very delicate and 
dangerous experiment. The method which has been adopted is that of the 
complete but gradual Indianisation as an experiment of eight units. It is 
criticised as being both slow and liiioited in scope. The process must indeed 
necessarily be slow — ^the length of time which it ordinarily takes the British 
oslhcer, if he is fortunate, to reach the command of his regiment is twenty-five 
years, and there is no reason to expect that an Indian of&cer will take a shorter 
time. And the experiment is necessarily limited in scope if only by reason of 
the paucity of material. For, apart from the fact that we cannot afford to 
risk in any degree lowering the efficiencgr of our small Indian Army, on which 
the security of India depends, at present we have difficulty in finding enough 
Indian cadets up to Sandhurst standard to provide subalterns even for these 
eight units. We are doing our best to remedy this. The Prince of Wales’ 
Military College at Dehra Dun is beginning to produce boys of a more pro- 
mising type; and the Government of India have recently appointed a Com- 
mittee, under the presidency of the Chief of the General Staff, to examine the 
whole question of training for the Army. They may recommend the creation 
of an Indian Sandhurst, and if they do we shall consider their recommendation 
with every desire to do what may appear necessary to make this experiment of 
Indianisation a success within its limite. But until it has been shown to be 
a success within those limits, it is not our purpose to go beyond them. How 
could we? An Army exists after all for the purpose of fighting, and if we 
could not get eight units that would fight efficiently, what would be the use 
of trying sixteen? No sane Government will allow its Army to become the toy 
of political parties. 

I know that some Indian politicians dislike this particular experiment on 
the ground of what they call the “ segregation ” of Indian officers in these 
eight units, as though some idea of inferiority were involved in it. The com- 
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plaint comes ill from those who criticise the slowness of the experiment. For 
what is the advantage of concentrating Indian officers in these units P Jnst 
this, that the test being whether a completely Indianised unit is as good as 
any other — ^the sooner we create completely Indianised units the sooner we 
shall know whether the experiment has succeeded or not. And is not that 
exactly what the politicians themselves want? One would almost think that 
those who complain of ** segregation ’’ are not so sure as they sometimes seem 
that the experiment will succeed, and shrink from the conclusive test — 

He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small. 

Who dares not put it to the touch. 

To win or lose it all.’’ 

But I do not wish to appear unsympathetic. I am not so. We are doing our 
best. No one did more for India in this matter than the great Commander- 
in-Ohief whose loss we have recently been lamenting, and I adopt his words : — 
“ We are experimenting with the Indianisation of eight units of the Army. 
The experiment must be carried through. It may succeed or it may not. 
That remains to be seen, but, whatever happens, the experiment must be tried 
out, and not plucked out by the roots to see how its growth is progressing , . « 
India must have the best and nothing but the best for the foundations of her 
future Army.” 

And now I pass to the position of the Services. I do not want to say very 
much about this — ^it will be one of the subjects for the Royal Commission when 
the time comes. But there is an aspect upon which I must touch. One of the 
objections to the present Constitution which is most constantly put forward 
is that Ministers are prejudiced in their task by the fact that not all the 
services which are the instruments of their policy are under their control, 
and that the Bill now before Parliament tends towards accentuating this 
difficulty. I should be the first to welcome signs that the provisions in the 
Reforms Act, which reserved to the Secretary of State a considerable measure 
of direct responsibility for the Indian Services, even in the transferred sphere, 
were unnecessary, for they would be the best indication that Indian political 
opinion has realised the vital necessity to the well-being of any form of govern- 
ment of giving public servants general support and encouragement in the 
fulfilment of their duties. Unfortunately such signs are still all too rare, and 
until public servants, both English and Indian, can feel in India, as they 
can elsewhere, that unfair and captious criticism of their actions will be 
neither voiced nor tolerated by responsible public opinion, the reservations in 
support of the services contained in the Reforms scheme will unfortunately 
remain justified and necessary. 

I have already discussed in this House a revolutionary outbreak in Bengal 
which, in my judgment, rendered the adoption of exceptional repressive 
measures essential. These measures have not failed in their effect. The local 
situation is being constantly and vigilantly watched, and when the general 
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interest and safety of the community justify relaxation, such relaxation will 
not be withheld. But that moment has not yet come. I ought to make a 
passing mention of that unhappy efflorescence of communal difference which 
has occasioned increasing anxiety in many parts of India. These disturbances, 
troublesome and grave as in some districts they have been, serve as a reminder 
that Indian problems are not so simple as is sometimes superficially imagined. 
The presence in India of 70 million Mohammedans, martial in their traditions, 
and virile in their qualities, contributes an immense complication to difficulties 
already incalculably great. This situation is being most closely watched both 
by the Government of India and in my Office. 

I add next a word on the subject of the great Ruling Princes of India. 
Their generosity, their loyalty and their courage have been proved on many a 
stricken field, and need no eulogy from me. Their rights in the majority of 
cases are stated and consecrated by solemn treaties. Whatever changes and 
developments the future may bring with it, we shall never fall short in our 
obligations to those who have shared our perils and never despaired of our 
Imperial destiny. 

I must add a very brief observation upon a matter of great consequence 
which has caused, and continues to cause, me grave anxiety. I refer to the 
conditions in which many Indian citizens of the Empire live in various parts 
of His Majesty’s Dominions other than India. The subject is notoriously 
delicate, and one must avoid indiscreet or unskilful language in relation to it. 
But I may, I imagine, without offending any interest which I am bound to 
consider, ask other parts of the Empire to remember how profoundly this 
problem affects relations between the Empire and India. I know their diffi- 
culties. No one, I believe, knows them better.. I do not ask more than that, 
in every measure which they take, they should exhaust every effort to avoid 
such a discrimination as must deeply wound the ancient and dignified peoples 
of India. 

And now, my Lords, my task is nearly ended. I have had the advantage 
during the last few months of constant discussions with my noble friend 
the Governor-General. Let me take this opportunity once for all of express- 
ing the obligations under which I myself, and indeed the whole country, are 
to His Excellency. His prudence, his circumspection, his judgment, his 
patience and his courtesy, have all been exhibited upon a stage which demand- 
ed these very qualities at this very time. He has supported without dismay 
the burden of many anxieties j and has maintained a high and serene com- 
posure in the face of many and various antagonisms. I sincerely hope that he 
will return to complete his task, strengthened and re-created in health. 

I cannot affect to believe that the contents of this speech, to which your 
Lordships have listened with so much patience, will bring satisfaction to those 
elements in India which are determined to remain dissatisfied. But I would 
nevertheless remind them that while we have obligations in respect of the 
voters, who numbered only some millions at the last Election, we have also 
obligations in respect of the 250 millions in British India, of whom we are the 
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responsible guardians, and in a less degree in respect of the 70 millions in the 
Indian States. While, as we survey the strange history which has associated 
two peoples so different in origin, in civilisation, and in religion, we are 
conscious of many errors of judgment and even of some occasional acts of 
wrong, we are nevertheless hold enough to claim that, in fair perspective, we 
have not been the unworthy trustees of the charge which we undertook so 
many generations ago. We have brought to this gigantic task an unstinted 
devotion. Many a nameless hero has spent his strength and flung away his 
life in grappling with the hideous spectres of famine and disease. Many an 
illustrious Viceroy, as the stately pages of Lord Ourzon’s book remind us, has 
mortgaged too deeply in this same task his vital resources. 

The terms of the Preamble are even now not incapable of realisation. But 
we must first expel and exorcise the demon of suspicion. We ask the Indian 
people to-day, with the deepest sincerity, for good will and for co-operation. 
But while it is an object close to our minds to create this atmosphere, I should 
be guilty of disingenuousness if I painted at this moment the prospects in 
colours too vivid or too sanguine, I am not able in any foreseeable future to 
discern a moment when we may safely, either to ourselves or India, abandon 
our trust. There is, my Lords, no “ Lost Dominion ’’ ; there will be no Lost 
Dominion ” until that moment — ^if ever it comes — ^when the whole British 
Empire, with all that it means for civilisation, is splintered in doom. It is 
our purpose resolutely, tirelessly, and wholeheartedly, to labour for the well- 
being of India as our ancestors have laboured throughout the generations. 
For that purpose, we desire, and we request good will; nor shall we be nig- 
gardly bargainers if we meet with the generous friendship which is near and 
dear to our hearts. We no longer talk of holding “ the gorgeous East in 
fee ; we invite in a contrary sense the diverse peoples of this continent to 
march side by side with us in a fruitful and harmonious partnership which may 
recreate the greatest and the proudest days of Indian history. 
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The Hon’blb Me. V. J. Patel’s Speech, bated 22nd August 1925. 

Gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely for electing me to this Chair. I 
thank you again for the kind words ‘that you have spoken this morning and 
for the best wishes that you have expressed. I frankly confess, gentlemen, 
that the feeling uppermost in my mind just at this moment is that it will be 
difficult for me to carry on the duties of this office after having been engaged 
for 12 or 15 years in public activities. But I assure you that I have accepted 
this office with high hopes and fully realizing the implications involved therein, 
I had to consider, in my mind, whether I would be more useful to the cause 
of my country by remaining a non-official Member of this Assembly or whether 
I could serve my country as usefully by accepting this Chair if you offered it 
to me*. Before I made up my mind to stand as a candidate, the decision of 
this question worried me for days and nights, and ultimately I came to the 
conclusion that I would be serving the cause of my country better by the 
choice I have made and therefore I accepted it. The Swarajists are often 
described as critics, destructive critics: and it has therefore become their 
duty, whenever an honourable opportunity offers, to show not only to this 
House but to the whole world that, if they know how to destroy, they know 
also how to construct. They have to show when real responsibility comes 
to them that they are ready to discharge the duties placed upon their 
shoulders. You know, gentlemen, that His Excellency the Viceroy was good 
enough to plead for co-operation for the new President from all sections of 
the House ; my predecessor, to whom we just bade good-bye, also pleaded for 
such co-operation. May I also appeal to every section of this House for 
the same co-operation? When I ask for co-operation, Gentlemen, I assure you 
that I am conscious of the fact that it cannot be one-sided. Co-operation 
is always mutual; and I particularly ask the official Benches to bear this in 
mind that when I appeal to them for their co-operation, I am ready in every 
sense of the term to extend my co-operation to them. (Cheers.) The princi- 
ple which will guide me In the discharge of my duties have already been ex- 
pressed by me in my letter to the Members of the Assembly. I should have liked 
to read out those words now, but I am sorry I have not got them with me. In 
the discharge of my duties, I shall, I assure you, observe strict impartiality in 
dealing with all sections of the House, irrespective of Party considerations. 
<Cheers.) Prom this moment, I cease to be a Party man. I belong to no 
Party. I belong to all Parties, (Hear, hear.) I belong to all of you and 
I hope and trust, my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Swaraj Party, 
will take imjtnediate steps to absolve me from aU the obligations of a Swarajist 
Member of this House, if, indeed, it has not been done by implication in 
consequence of my election to this Chair. (Cheers.) Misgivings have been 
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expressed in some quarters, fears have "been entertained, that I would not 
meet the Viceroy, that I would do this, and that I would do that. I assure 
you, friends, that I am going to do nothing of the kind. If the duties of 
my office require me to see the Viceroy ten times a day, I am here to do so. 
If for the discharge of my duties it is necessary that I should see every official 
Member of this House, I will meet him. None need have any doubt about 
it, and none need have any apprehensions about it. Once again, let me thank 
you for the co-operation that you have promised in the discharge of my duties. 
(Cheers.) I will now ask Honourable Members to come up and shake hands 
with me. 



APPENDIX VI. 


His Exobli/Bnoy thb Vioebot’s Speech, dated 20th August 1926. 

Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature, after a considerable separation from 
you — a separation on this occasion to be measured not only in point of time, 
but also by distance in space — ^it gives me special pleasure to meet yo-u, the 
Members of the Indian Legislature, once more and to welcome you to the 
labours of another Session. My hrst endeavour must be to gather up the 
threads of administration in India and to mention a few of the topics which 
have been engaging attention during my absence, or which are likely to occupy, 
your interest in the immediate future. It is a source of gratification to me 
that in my absence no anxious crisis arose in India, and that the administra- 
tion was carried on smoothly and efficiently under the capable guidance of 
His Excellency Lord Lytton. 

But though the Ship of State has been sailing in calm waters, the hand 
of death has lain heavy in recent months on the friends of India, both English 
and Indian. Within the last year, and within a few months of each other, 
two Englishmen — ^Mr. Montagu and Lord Ourzon — ^whose names will endure 
conspicuous in the roll of the great English statesmen who have loved India 
and devotedly served her — one as Secretary of State, the other as Viceroy — 
have passed away. They approached Indian problems not always from the 
same angle of vision. I had the advantage of many discussions with them 
before I left for India. They were of the greatest assistance in preparing 
me for the duties of my office. They were the last to bid me good-bye when- 
I first set out for India. Alas I they were both absent from the circle of 
friends to greet me on my return. More recently the death of two distin- 
guished Indian political leaders — ^Mr. Das and Sir Surendranath Banerjea — 
both men of marked personality, intellectual capacity and energetic patrio- 
tism, though of different views, has left India in mourning. We have to 
mourn too the death of the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, one of the great^t 
of Indian Princes, a wise ruler and a true patriot whom I .was proud to count 
friends. I pay also my tribute of regret for the death of two 
Members of the Legislature— Khan Bahadur Shams-uz-Zoha and Sir Leslie 
MiUer. 

And last I must mention the loss which has befallen me and my Govern- 
ment — ^nay more, India and the Empire — ^in the sudden and tragic death of 
the late Lord Eawlinson, one of the most eminent soldiers who have served 
this country in the high office of Commander-in-Chief. There is no need for 
me to repeat to you on this occasion Ihe story of his military achievements 5 
his fame as a soldier, both in peace and war, is far extended and will long 
endure. But it is fitting that I should take this opportunity of commemorat- 
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ing the special service which Lord Rawlinson reiidered to my Government, and 
to India, through his qualities of sympathy and breadth of outlook, and 
through his prudent and efficient administration of the military services of 
this country. Members of both Houses of the Legislature will moreover recall 
many occasions on which they received at his hands the most distinguished 
consideration. It was ever his desire to satisfy their interest in, and increase 
their knowledge of, the Army and Army Administration. It is especially 
true to say that in all his work as Commander-in-Chief and as Member of my 
Executive Council his constant aim was to secure that which he sincerely 
^believed to be the best both for the India of the present and the India of the 
.future. I deeply mourn the loss of a personal friend and comrade. 

“ The Souls of the righteous are in the hands of God, 

There shall no torment touch them.” 

When Lord Rawlinson died, his successor, Field-Marshal Sir William Bird- 
wood, though already designated, was not in India, and in such a situation 
my Government were fortunate in that they could for the time being command 
the services of General Sir Claud Jacob, of whom it is sufficient to say that 
his fitness to fill the breach rested upon 42 years’ service in the Indian Army, 
"the high reputation as a Commander of troops which he gained during the 
Great War, his still recent experience as Chief of the General Staff in India, 
And last but not least upon the respect and confidence in which he is deservedly 
held throughout the Army in India. To-day it is my privilege and pleasure 
to extend a cordial welcome to Sir William Birdwood who in the last few 
days has returned to India and assumed his high office. He is the first 
Conimander-in-Chief in India to hold at the same time the exalted military 
rank of Field-Marshal, a distinction which he has earned by services to the 
Crown of an exceptionally high order, both in India and elsewhere. Sir 
William Birdwood is, however, so well and widely known as to stand in no 
need of further recommendation from me. I welcome him also as a colleague 
in my Council and wish him good fortune and good guidance in the discharge 
«of the responsible duties upon which he has entered. 

Gentlemen of the Legislative Assembly, in pursuance of the provisions of 
the Government of India Act, you have been called upon, for the first time, 
"to elect your President on the 22nd day of this month, and it is therefore 
fitting for me on this occasion to express my own and my Government’s 
appreciation of the services which have been rendered, not only to the Assembly, 
but also to the Provincial Legislative Councils throughout India, by the first 
President of the Legislative Assembly. The Legislative bodies as established 
under the Government of India Act were so different in their composition from 
those set up under earlier Acts of Parliament that it was thought right to 
make provision for a President who should be indubitably independent of the 
‘Government, a person clear of all possible suspicion of being even unconsci- 
-ously biassed in favour of Government. At the same time it was recognised 
that on the standard set by the first Presidents of the different Legislative 
bodies, and more particularly on the standard set by the first President of 
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the Legislative Assembly, the future of the Assembly and of the Legislative 
bodies in the Provinces would greatly depend. It was essential that the 
first President of the Assembly should be a man liberally versed not only in 
the written rules, hut also in the unwritten tradition of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments, so that, in the time allotted to him by the Statute, he might establish 
in this Assemlbly a high standard of public order, a true appreciation of the 
dignity and responsibilities of the Chamber, and a perfect confidence in the 
rigid impartiality of the Chair, and further that he might foster in every 
Member of the Assembly a deep sense of regard not only for the rights, 
but also for the feelings of every other Member of the Chamber, a sense 
of regard which should remain unaffected even in the extreme heat of party 
controversy. Gentlemen, to my great regret it has not been my privilege 
to attend your proceedings in person, but in addition to your printed proceed- 
ings, a daily report reaches me of your doings, and alike from these sources 
and from the testimony of ofihcial and non-oj0S.cial Members of this Assembly 
and also of the distinguished visitors from many parts of the world who have 
witnessed your proceedings, I am able to say with confidence that Sir Frederick 
Whyte has discharged to the utmost the very heavy responsibilities laid upon 
him as first President of the Legislative Assembly, and I welcome this oppor- 
tunity of tendering to him my thanks and the thanks of my Government for 
his very notable achievement. If I may be alloyed to offer advice to his 
successor, it is that he hold fast to the tradition which has been established 
for your Chamber by your first President, and to this end I ask you gentlemen • 
of the Assembly to give to your new President in his difidcult task the generous 
co-operation which you have always accorded to your first President. 

I pass now to a brief review of the affairs of India. I am glad to say 
that our relations with neighbouring States remain cordial and that no ques- 
tions of importance are outstanding. I wish I could report an equal absence 
of controversial matter in regard to the position of Indians in South Africa. 
At the moment I should not he well advised to say more than that my Gov- 
ernment is watching the situation closely and is still in communication with 
the Government of South Africa. 

In internal affairs we have been faced recently with some industrial de- 
pre^dn. Fortunately- this has not been associated with any failure of Indian, 
harvests, and. exports have been well maintained. The depression in Indian 
industries appears to be a phase of a world-wide movement. Throughout the 
world industries are experiencing the diflSculties of adjusting themselves to 
the new post-war conditions. India could not expect to escape. India has 
in fact been fortunate that this change has not come to her so quickly or so 
severely as in many other countries, and owing to a succession of good harvests 
there is a reserwe of buying power in the country. Nevertheless the process 
of adjustment is difiScult and the condition of several of these industries will 
come before you. Public attention has recently been directed to the great 
cotton mill industry which after a period of unexampled prosperity and ex- 
pansion is now experiencing a reaction. My Government has been watching. 
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the position closely, and I have consented to receive a deputation early 
next week from the mill-owners of Bombay and Ahmedabad. In the circum- 
stances I will reserve any further observations. Four reports by the Tariff 
Board, marked by that thoroughness which I have learned to expect from its 
work, have been published, and the conclusions of my Government on three of 
them have been made public. A fifth report dealing with steel has just been 
received and proposals in regard to it will be placed before you in the course 
of the Session. You will also be asked to consider a Coal Grading Bill framed 
on the recommendations of the Coal Committee and designed to rehabilitate 
Indian coal in overseas markets. 

My Government, while giving due attention to industries in the restricted 
sense of the term, are determined, so far as circumstances permit, not to 
neglect the interests of what is really the greatest of all Indian industries, 
namely, agriculture. I know from my discussions with the Secretary of State 
that my Government can rely upon his most cordial support of this policy. 
The direct responsibility of the Government of India for agricultural develop- 
ment in the Provinces ceased with the inception of the Reforms. In view, 
however, of the paramount importance of agriculture as the basic industry of 
the people of India, of the improbability of Provincial Governments being in 
a position to undertake research on the scale req[uired and of the necessity for 
co-ordinating activities in* the wide field of agricultural development, the 
Central Government must continue to play an important part in agricultural 
progress. Their present agricultural policy is mainly directed to fostering 
research and undertaking work which is outside the normal ambit of Provin- 
cial activities by reason of its all-India character. With the improvement 
tbia year in our finances we have been able to increase very considerably our 
activities in the sphere of agriculture. The Agricultural Institute at Pusa is 
expanding its work of research, which is the basis and condition of all progress. 
That work has already borne remarkable fruit. New varieties of crops (I 
would instance sugarcane and wheat) — ^the product of careful research and 
experiment in our laboratories and experimental farms — ^have added within 
the past few years crores of rupees to the wealth of the agriculturist, and these 
achievements point the way to still more wonderful possibilities. Agriculture 
in India must in the main depend on cattle for its motive power, and what is 
of vital importance is not an increase in the numerical strength of cattle, but 
an improvement in quality. This problem is being steadily attacked from 
more than one angle in the cattle-breeding and dairy farms under the Govern- 
ment of India. 

But apart from direct activities I conceive that one of the most important 
functions of a Central Government in respect of a great all-India interest is 
to facilitate the co-ordination of Provincial effort. My Government have 
for some time past had under consideration a proposal for the establishment 
of an all-India agricultural organisation which would help towards co-ordinat- 
ing the activities of the various Provincial Departments of Agriculture, pro- 
mote research, agricultural education, co-operation and other established aids 
to agriculture and serve as a medium for agricultural propaganda throughout 
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the country. With the object of obtaining the views of representative and 
responsible authorities from all parts of the country before a definite scheme 
is formulated, it has been decided to refer this proposal to the Board of Agri- 
culture at its next meeting, which will be held at Pusa in December of this 
year. It is hoped that, in addition to the regular Provincial representatives^ 
Ministers of Agriculture of the various Provinces will also be able to attend 
on this important occasion. 

The action taken by my Government on the report of the Civil Justice 
Committee presided over by Mr. Justice Bankin will be a matter of interest 
to you. I have no doubt that many of you have studied that report and 
recognise the wide extent of the ground it covers. Many of the recommenda- 
tions can be put into effect by Local Governments, High Courts and the 
presiding officers of the Courts of justice throughout the country. In some 
cases we have decided to reduce the proposals of the Committee to the concrete 
form of Bills which will come before you during this Session. In others we 
have addressed Local Governments and High Courts, and shall prepare Bills 
for your consideration after we have received their opinions. I have men- 
tioned before the great importance which I attach to the work of this Com- 
mittee and the value of the reactions which must follow on improvements in 
the machinery for the administration of civil justice. I wish now to express 
my high appreciation of the work which has been performed by the Chairman 
and members of the Committee and by the co-opted members, non-official 
as well as official. 

Last January I announced that, in view of the opinion expressed in the 
Assembly regarding the need of an economic inquiry, my Government had 
decided to appoint a small Committee to report on the material which exists 
for holding an inquiry into the economic conditions of the people of India, 
the feasibility of instituting an inquiry of this character and the manner in 
which it corld be carried out. This Committee has been at work during the 
last few months under the Chairmanship of Sir M. Vishveshvaraya and has 
just completed its report which is now in the press. It is the intention of Gov- 
ernment to publish the report at an early date, and the Committee’s recom- 
mendations will be examined without delay. I must express my appreciation 
of the expedition with which the Committee have dealt with this complicated 
subject. 

When I addressed you last I dwelt at some length on the difficult questions 
of currency and exchange, and I announced the intention of Government 
to appoint an authoritative Committee to consider the subject of the rupee 
exchange as soon as world econonouc factors appeared sufficiently stable to 
justify formulation of a new policy. Since that time, although conditions 
are in some respects still obscure, there has been one event in this field of 
outstanding importance, namely, the return of England to the gold standard. 
With the return of sterling to a parity with gold there is fulfilled one of the 
most important conditions requisite for a fruitful re-examination of our 
Indian problems. 


O 
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The position has been coiMsidered in consultation with the Secretary of 
State, and I am now able to aa.iiounce that His Majesty the King has approved 
the appointment of a Hoy al Commission on Jndian Currency. The terms of 
reference to the Commission w ill be — 

** To examine and report on the Indian exchange and currency system 
and practice 3 to consider whether any modifications are desirable 
in the interests of India, and to make recommendations.” 

It will be seen that the i:erriQS of reference are wide enough to admit the 
consideration of all impoxtarat questions of currency policy, and that the 
membership of the Cominissiori. also ensures adeq[uate representation of Indian 
opinion. I am glad to inf cmiL you that the Hight Honourable Hilton Young 
will act as Chairman, andl th_e following gentlemen have consented to serve 
as members of the Commissioix : — 

Professor J. C. Coyaje©, 

Sir Maneckji Dadabtoy, 

Sir Reginald Mant, 

Sir Rajendra Nath. MxiMKerii, 

Sir Alexander Murray, 

Mr. W. E. Preston^ 

Sir Henry Strakosch, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thsiksrdas, and 
Sir Norcot Warren. 

The Joint Secretaries will bo* Hr. Aiyar of the Indian Finance Department 
and Mr. Baxter of the India O^ce. It will be apparent that every care has 
been taken to obtain an independent and impartial examination of this im- 
portant subject. The Commission will, it is expected, commence work next 
October. 

There is one other impcrfcsant inquiry to which I must refer. The Govern- 
ment of India recently appointed a Committee which has come to be known 
as the Indian Sandhurst Committee. The investigations of the Committee 
will embrace, not only th© ffciole subject of the best and most suitable means 
of training Indians to hold r orthly and efficiently His Majesty^s Commission, 
but also the question of measures should be adopted in order to attract 
the best type of Indian youfa, in greater numbers than are at present forth- 
coming, to a military caxeer . I attach great importance to the enterprise 
upon which the Committee are embarking. If they are successful, it may 
be said that they will, to “the extent of their achievement, help India forward 
in the path of progress. Tbe Committee is widely representative of different 
branches of Indian opinion, and I am glad to note that in this important 
inquiry we shall have the assistance of the leader of the Swarajist Party. I 
must express gratification tbatthe is prepared to contribute to the elucidation 
of the problems involved, kfs I should not think of seeking to press the im- 
plication of his action fuxiei than he himself wished. His own statement 
of the reasons for the cotixse he has adopted should in my judgment preclude 
any more extended inferexacea. 
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The establishment of a Public Service Commission is being actively pursued 
in correspondence with the Secretary of State, and I have every hope that 
it will shortly be possible to make an announcement detailing its functions, 
its constitution and its personnel. I am aware that great importance is 
attributed to the Commission both by the public and the members of the Public 
Services. I believe that it will confirm for the Services that sense of security 
in the conscientious discharge of their duties to which they are justly entitled, 
and that it will provide an independent and impartial tribunal for the ex- 
amination of grievances. I believe also that it will be a visible and concrete 
guarantee of the principle, on which all good government is founded, that 
the ultimate object of administration is the interest of the State and the 
service of the public. 

Among other matters of importance with which my mind was naturally 
much pre-occupied at the time of my departure for England, though even 
then I recognised and welcomed tendencies of a happier augury, was the 
situation relating to the religious endowments of the Sikh community, and 
the various issues connected with it; and during my absence I watched the 
progress of events witn keen and sympathetic interest. It is a matter of 
great gratification to me that, on my return, I find that the hope of improve- 
ment in the situation has been realised or is in a fair way to be realised. 
During the whole course of the events and controversies which have engaged 
public attention and sometimes, I regret to say, disturbed the public peace in 
the Punjab, the Government of the Punjab and my own Government have 
been animated by a constant and single desire to promote by every means in 
our power a stable, an equitable and a friendly settlement of all the matters 
in issue, which shall do justice to the claims of all the interests legitimately 
concerned and which, in particular, shall restore the traditional relations 
of good understanding and mutual confidence between Government and the 
Sikh community. It is my belief that those relations, glorious in war and 
no less renowned ” in peace, whatever misunderstandings have arisen and 
whatever unfortunate incidents have occurred, have never in truth suffered 
more than a partial and temporary disturbance, and I welcome every prospect 
of their complete renewal and consolidation. 

The immediate and tangible fruit of these changed conditions has been 
the enactment of a measure by the Punjab Legislative Council, on the motion 
of a private member belonging to the Sikh Community, and in the formula- 
tion of which the Punjab Government rendered assistance which has been 
warmly acknowledged, to regulate the management of the Sikh religious en- 
dowments. This measure has received so large, and I may say, so overwhelm- 
ing a preponderance of support from the interests directly or indirectly con- 
cerned as to leave no doubt of its general acceptance and it has received the 
assent of the Governor General. The Government of the Punjab have taken 
the opportunity of the passing of this measure to make a generous offer to 
those persons under detention in that Province for certain offences arising 
out of the agitation, and I trust that wise counsels will prevail in regard to it. 

O 2 
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I count as one of the palpable signs of a hopeful and auspicious future, 
the recent conclusion, with the co-operation and assistance in the necessary 
arrangements of the authorities of the Nabha State, of the ceremonial reading 
of the Sikh scriptures at the Gangsar Gurdwara in that State. The policy 
scrupulously observed by Government has been to interpose no obstacle, there 
or elsewhere, to the free observance of religious ceremonies in such manner 
as not to conflict with other well established rights and liberties. I will say 
no more on a subject which might revive old controversies than that I have 
every hope and confidence that, with the conclusion of the ceremony I have 
referred to and the release of persons detained in the Nabha State, we may 
all now unite to treat this incident as a closed chapter, 

A Bill will be laid before you in the course of the present Session, the 
object of which is to validate such of the provisions of the Punjab Act as are 
beyond the competence of the local Legislature, and I am confident that a 
measure which offers so fair a prospect of a practical and equitable settlement 
of a momentous and complex issue and which is supported by so weighty a 
body of public opinion will receive also your ratification and endorsement. 

Much has been achieved, and we may survey with legitimate satisfaction 
the progress recorded, rendering due acknowledgments to the sympathetic 
consideration and the indefatigable labours of His Excellency Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and the Government of the Punjab, and to the common-sense, mutual 
forbearance and public spirit of all concerned which have made it possible. 
I trust that your deliberations will complete a legislative act which will not 
only afford a just and satisfactory solution of the matters it expressly con- 
templates, but will also contribute powerfully to the re-union and reconcilia- 
tion of diverse aims in other spheres of interest which we all have equally at 
heart. If we persevere and redouble our efforts in the path of mutual for- 
bearance and understanding, I have every confidence that the future will 
crown our labours. 

This concludes my observations on a review of affairs in India as I find 
them on my return. My main purpose in requesting your attendance to-day 
was in order that I may address you specially upon the events connected with 
my visit to England. When I leceived the invitation from His Majesty’s 
Government to return to England, I gladly availed myself of it. I had been 
in India over four years and had seen several changes of Government in Eng- 
land during this short period. A General Election in the Autumn had just 
installed a new Government in office — ^the fifth with which I have had the 
privilege of serving. It seemed to me eminently desirable in the interests of 
India, that I should take the opportunity for the first time afforded to one 
holding my high office. During my stay in England I had many conferences 
and discussions with the Secretary of State, and I also had the great advan- 
tage of representing the situation in India, as I conceived it, to the Prime 
Minister and also to the Cabinet. Towards the end of my visit the Secretary 
of State made an important pronouncement in the House of Lords upon 
Indian affairs. The speech undoubtedly aroused unusual interest in Parlia- 
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ment and the country. It was the first review by the Secretary of State of 
the general situation in India since he had assumed his high ofiScCj and it had 
been deferred until after the conclusion of the conferences with me. In ad- 
dition, it possessed a special attraction by reason of the forceful personality 
and intellectual capacity of the Secretary of State. You will have observed 
that His Lordship was careful to state that he was not announcing, or pur- 
porting to announce, decisions or conclusions. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
doubted that his survey of the situation formed an important event in the 
history of political development in India. It was made after careful study 
of the problems and after full consideration of the views which I had presented 
in numerous conferences as the result of my experience in India. The speech 
in the House of Lords was followed almost immediately by a debate in the 
House of Commons. I do not know whether many of you have had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the report of the debate, which was of special interest to 
India. It showed, as it appeared to me, a growing appreciation and a 
sjrmpathetic understanding of the complexities and difficulties of Indian poli- 
tical problems. You will have gathered from the Parliamentary reports that 
the general lines of the pronouncement were not seriously challenged in the 
British Parliament. I confess that I have therefore been somewhat disappoint- 
ed, on a perusal of reported speeches of political leaders in India and of 
articles in the public Press, to find that the speech has been received in some 
quarters in so critical a spirit. The impression on my mind is that its im- 
portance and value to India have not beeii sufficiently appreciated. I look 
upon the Secretary of State’s address as a message of sympathetic encourage- 
ment to India, at least to those who are desirous of advancing to responsible 
self-government within the British Empire. It is an emphatic indication that 
political opinion in England stands firm upon the declarations made in 1917 
and in 1919 without distinction of political parties. 

I shall endeavour to place before you a survey of the situation as it 
presents itself to me to-day. I trust I am not too optimistic in my belief 
that a temperate examination of the problems in an atmosphere free from 
suspicion and prejudice may lead to more earnest and sincere co-operation 
and good-will from Indian politicians. I cannot hope to convince all sections 
of those who take an interest in public affairs. But if we are to advance 
towards a solution of our problems, we must get rid of the elements of bitter- 
ness and suspicion, which breed their evil progeny alas! too rapidly, and try 
whether the spirit of good-will may not prove a solvent for difficulties which 

have hitherto seemed to defy solution. 

• 

I would ask those who may differ from me to bend their minds for a 
moment towards me, and to weigh observations based upon the experience 
of a life-time and Applied to Indian affairs by one who claims to be devoted 
to India and her interests. 

I came to India charged with the duty of helping to establish the Reformed 
Constitution and of assisting the country along the road of advance mapped 
out in the declaration of August 1917. The first great measure in pursuance 
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of the new policy had been embodied in an Act of Parliament. It was un- 
fortunate that this new system was launched at a period when the atmosphere 
was charged with bitterness and animosity. It is unnecessary to recapitulate 
the difficulties it encountered from the moment of its birth. They are still 
fresh in our minds. It suffices for the moment to recall that it met with 
determined opposition from certain sections of the community, directed at 
first from without the Councils and latterly also from within. Pemember that 
this was a newly-fashioned Constitution — ^indeed a constitutional experiment 
withou-D precedent — designed to meet the peculiar complexities of the situation 
in India. It had no doubt its imperfections, but it was the product of deep 
thought and the outcome of a genuine desire on the part of the British Parlia- 
ment to give effect to the patriotic aspirations of Indian political leaders and 
to initiate a system of self-governing institutions. Much of the criticism 
directed against the Constitution was clearly in the nature of a protest against 
the refusal to grant complete self-government at one step. But the ranks of 
the critics were also swelled by those who argued that the system did not 
fulfil the intentions of its authors and suffered from obvious defects which 
should be removed. These charges deserved examination, and after three 
years’ experience of the new Constitution my Government, with the approval 
of His Majesty’s Government, decided that inquiry should be made not with 
a view to altering the structure, but for the purpose of determining whether 
any measures could be devised whereby the system might work more smoothly 
and efficiently. These problems Wfere examined by the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee, to whose labours both my Government and all those who are interested 
in the working of the Constitution owe a debt of gratitude. I regret that the 
members of the Committee were unable to come to unanimous conclusions. 
The Majority have made a series of recommendations which taken broadly 
appear to-be acknowledged as suggesting improvements on the existing prac- 
tice. They are fashioned with a genuine desire to improve the present 
machinery. I do not of course claim for them infallibility or deny that they 
must be examined in detail with some care. My Government are prepared 
to accept in substance the view of the Majority that the Constitution should 
be maintained and amended where necessary in order to remove defects in its 
working on the lines recommended by them. My Government cannot at pre- 
sent commit itself to all individual recommendations or to the form or method 
by which they should be carried into effect, inasmuch as there has not been 
sufficient time for full consideration of them with the authorities concerned, 
or even by me with my Council. An opportunity will be afforded to the 
Legislature for debating this policy and every consideration will be given to 
the views presented to us before final conclusions are reached. 

The Minority, consisting of gentlemen whose views are entitled to receive, 
and have received, the most careful examination of myself and my Government 
and — ^let me add — of Lord Birkenhead, have stated that they have no objection 
to many of the proposals of their colleagues, but they were unable to accept 
the report of the Majority because they desire to progress more rapidly and 
by different methods. In their opinion no substantial results will be produced 
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by the process of amendment of defects recommended by the Majority, Briefly , 
the Minority ask whether the Constitntion should not be put on a permanent 
basis with provisions for automatic progress in the future, and they are in 
favour of a system of Provincial autonomy. They press for an early inquiry 
with a view to fulfilling these aspirations. To the subject of Provincial auto- 
nomy I shall return later. It is sufficient to say at this stage that the Minority, 
mindful of the terms of reference, do not present it as a practical and fully 
considered scheme, but content themselves with putting it forward as an ideal. 
The steps for its attainment clearly demand further investigation. In effect 
therefore the recommendations of the Minority amount to a demand for an 
early and authoritative inquiry with a view to a revision of the Constitution. 
The issue at the moment between them and the Government of India is largely 
one of time for the appointment of a Commission. It has been laid down in 
the Government of India Act that in 1929, that is in four years from the 
present time, there must be a full inquiry into the Constitution such as the 
Minority desire. But the Minority say that they wish the inquiry to take 
place at an early date. I understand their impatience, but my Government 
and I, after most carefully weighing their views, have reached the conclusion 
that the moment for an inquiry has not yet arrived. 


The inquiry contemplated by the Act will be a genuine and an impartial 
inquiry. Nothing will be prejudged. It will proceed upon the facts of the 
situation as ascertained upon the evidence produced to the tribunal. And 
here I must remind you of the words of the preamble to the Government of 
India Act, which have already been quoted by the Secretary of State: And 
whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must be guided by the co- 
operation received from those on whom new opportunities of service will be 
conferred, and by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of responsibility,” If those are to be the principles 
to guide the Commission to its judgment, I cannot think, as a friend of India, 
that it should commence its inquiries immediately. If the judgment of the 
British Parliament were to be pronounced upon the present evidence, I fear 
that it could but result in disappointment. I have not abandoned hope that 
as the days proceed evidence of a spirit of co-operation may yet be forthcoming 
from that large section of political opinion which has hitherto stood aloof, 
and that it may be manifested that the political attitude of those who have 
hitherto declined to shoulder any responsibility may undergo a change. I 
know that there is a school of thought in India which preaches incessantly 
that nothing is to be won from England save by force or threats. Believe me, 
that is a profound mistake, and if persisted in, cannot but embitter the 
relations of the two countries. The Reforms took their origin in England in 
a spirit of good-will, not of fear, of optimism, not of opportunism. The his- 
tory of the last few years has damped the hopes and dimmed the expectations 
of many of those in England who wish India well. But those hopes can be 
rekindled, those expectations can be recreated, if India shows the hand of 
friendship instead of menace. 
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But while I am sure that the present would be a most inappropriate moment 
to hold the statutory inquiry, I wish to re-emphasise what was made abun- 
dantly plain by the Secretary of State in his speech that there is no special 
sanctity attaching to the year 1929. The re-examination of the Constitution 
may take place at any time, not later than 1929, when the British Government 
are persuaded that there has been genuine co-operation of the responsible 
Indian political leaders in working the existing Constitution, and when suffi- 
cient experience of these new and still largely untried conditions has been 
gathered to form the basis of a considered judgment and to enable proposals 
for the future to be made with some confidence. Is it not worth while to make 
a real attempt to wipe out past controversies and to unite in an effort to test 
the system at present established? In the Secretary of State’s words — We 
desire and request good-will, nor shall we be niggardly bargainers if we meet 
with that generous friendship which is near and dear to our hearts.” The 
desire to help India along the road indicated remains unchanged throughout 
General Elections and new Administrations. I had opportunities of discussion 
with many leaders of political thought in England of varied political views. 
Throughout I was impressed on the one hand by the sympathetic good-will 
manifested towards India and Indians generally, and on the other, by the 
determination not to be hurried by threats into premature concessions. I 
have long been confident that it is through friendly co-operation alone that 
India will advance to the ultimate goal desired. The events of the recent 
years and my visit to England have served to confirm this view. I most 
earnestly commend it as a policy to the Legislature and to the country. 

I believe that the present moment is specially favourable for a combined 
effort to work the Constitution. Since the Committee reported, two new 
factors have supervened which should be an encouragement to a new departure, 
and are well worthy of your consideration. Among the many handicaps under 
which the new system has suffered, none perhaps was greater than the finan- 
cial stringency which dogged its early years. In administration a policy with- 
out resources is barren. Too often the Ministers found that from lack of 
money they could not give effect to their ideas in the field of government 
transferred to their charge. Hampered by financial difficulties they were 
exposed to the criticism of having achieved nothing. Fortunately, the period 
of financial stringency, the legacy of the War, seems to be passing away. 
This year my Government has been able to make a notable beginning in the 
remission of Provincial contributions, and thereby to place at the disposal of 
various Provinces additional resources, a large part of which it may be hoped 
will be available for the amelioration of social conditions and for nation- 
building activities— in short for those branches of the administration which 
Lave been transferred to popular control. I trust that these new resources 
will strengthen the position of Ministers. 

There is one other change of importance which I must not omit to mention, 

T confess I have been surprised to find that so little public attention has been 
directed to one of the proposals of the Lee Commission, the practical effect 
of which will soon begin to make itself felt. It had been one of the complaints 
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of Ministers that the organisation of their superior services through which 
their departments were administered lay not in their hands, but in those of 
the Secretary of State. It was the latter who recruited them, and who deter- 
mined their rates of pay and their numbers. We are now taking steps to 
give effect in this respect to the principle laid down by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of Parliament, that Ministers should have the fullest opportunity of 
managing that field of government which was entrusted to their care. Re- 
cruitment by the Secretary of State for the Indian Educational Service, the 
Indian Agricultural Service, the Indian Veterinary Service, the Buildings 
and Roads Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers and in Bombay and 
Burma for the Indian Forest Service has ceased. In these important branches 
of the administration the Ministers will be authorised to start building up by 
new recruitment their own Provincial Services, subject only to such restric- 
tions as experience shows to be necessary for safeguarding the integrity, the 
independence and the efficiency of Public Services. The problem presented 
by the Indian Medical Service is more difficult, but here too the principle of 
establishing Provincial Medical .Services has been accepted, subject to certain 
conditions which are still under consideration. The combined effect of these 
changes will become increasingly apparent every year, and I am sure that 
what seems to me at present to be an inadequate appreciation of their import- 
ance will rapidly disappear. I cannot pass from these observations on the 
future of the Services without placing on record my high appreciation of the 
loyal assistance which has been rendered by the members of the Services and 
will, I am convinced, continue to be rendered in the working of the new Con- 
stitution. Without their help, difficulties already serious enough would have 
been stupendous, if not insuperable. 

For the reasons indicated above, I believe that the system of Dyarchy 
will be found to work in future more efficiently and smoothly, and Ministers 
will in these respects no longer have the semblance of ground for complaint 
that the power and responsibility entrusted to them are impaired by other 
influences. In any event, I have no doubt it is too early yet to pronounce a 
final vardict as to failure or success. On a careful survey of the whole situa- 
tion and study of the reports of the Local Grovernments I come to the conclu- 
sion that Dyarchy, whatever its deficiencies may be, has so far proved more 
successful in its operations than some of its friends and most of its critics 
could have expected. We shall be in a far better position and in a compara- 
tively short time to form a final judgment, if the system is worked in the 
future with general good-will and co-operation. 

In a notable passage in his speech Lord Birkenhead disclaimed on behalf 
of the British Parliament any monopoly in the art of framing Constitutions 
and he invited Indians to contribute, if they could do so, their own solution. 
He invited them— to quote his words — ‘‘to produce a Constitution which 
carries behind it a fair measure of general agreement among the great peoples 
of India. He gave the assurance that such a contribution to our problems 
would nowhere be resented, but would on the contrary be mosu carefully 
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examined by the Government of India, by himself and by the Commission when- 
ever that body may be assembled. The time which may elapse before re- 
examination of the Constitution, whenever that may happen, could not be 
better occupied by public men in India than by devoting serio-us practical 
thought to these problems. The British people, working on their own experi- 
ence, have set up institutions in India based on Western models. The aspira- 
tions of Indian politicians, as I understand them, are directed towards the 
establishment of responsible self-government within the Empire as the ulti- 
mate goal. Responsible self-government based on Parliamentary institutions 
is the product of Western thought and experience. It is often contended 
that we are seeking to arrive at the final destination by imposing ideas on 
India which are alien to its genius. We are not wedded to our own particular 
methods of attaining our object. Whatever may be proposed will be the 
subject of most careful examination by the Government of India, and even- 
tually by the Commission before it is submitted to the British Parliament. 
The Commission should know whether there is any general consensus of opinion 
among the various classes and communities of India as to the direction in 
which the development of self-government within the Empire should be sought. 
■Should we persevere in our proposed course or is there an alternative line of 
advance which would be more in accordance with Indian ideas and would 
receive the support of the numerous interests concerned? If any alternative 
methods are to be suggested, much hard thinking is required. Constitutional 
problems are not solved by a phrase. Account must be taken of unparalleled 
complexities — diversities of race, diversities of religion, striking diversities of 
intellectual development and a social organisation which separates classes 
with a rigidity unknown in any other great country. It must be kept steadily 
in mind that it is a primary duty of Government to provide security against 
■external aggression and to preserve peace and order within its territories, 
and in India it is imperative that adequate means should be devised for the 
protection of Minorities. No greater problem in self-government has ever 
been set before a people. No problem has ever more assuredly required accu- 
rate and practical thinking. 

There are many in India at the present moment who hold the solution 
lies in Provincial autonomy. The principle that local affairs should be ad- 
ministered by Local Governments is one that commands general acceptance. 
But if we are to avoid disintegration — a danger that the history of India 
constantly emphasises — ^ther© must, in my judgment, be a strong Central 
Government capable of exercising a legitimate degree of supervision and 
control. The relations of such a Government to a number of so-called auto- 
nomous Provincial Governments have not yet been thought out. It can 
scarcely be contemplated even by the most ardent friends of Provincial 
■autonomy that there should be nine or more, and as some contend many 
more, separate and independent Provincial Governments entirely free in all 
•directions from supervision and control. Before any scheme of Provincial 
.autonomy could be established, the functions that should be entrusted to them 
and the degree of supervision and control to be exercised over them must b© 
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who, like the Minority of the Reforms Inquiry Committee, believe that the 
present Constitution must be radically amended. Meantime close contact 
with the practical working of the present machine will provide a useful cor- 
rective against too great an obsession with theory, which history shows to be 
a danger ever lurking in wait for the drafter of Constitutions. 

Before I close I woxdd draw attention to an attitude not uncommon among 
politicians that the programme and conditions of advance laid down in the 
preamble of the Government of India Act are a humiliation to India in that 
the prescription of successive stages and the testing of each stage by results 
is a reflection on the capacity of Indians. Be it remembered that we are 
engaged on a problem new to India and new also to the British Parliament. 
I think the nature of the problem as it presents itself to the British people is 
not fully appreciated by those who express themselves as humiliated. They 
assume that the path to self-government lies along a broad metalled road, and 
that if they could only be freed from the impediments and restrictions im- 
posed by the present form of government, they could run safely, rapidly and 
directly to their goal. To my mind the problem presents itself under a differ- 
ent figure. I think rather of a man picking his way through unexplored 
regions towards his destination which glimmers faint, but clear in the distance. 
He halts on firm ground and seeks the next spot to which he can safely entrust 
himself. A rash step may engulf him or delay his progress indefinitely. His 
advance may not be rapid, but it is well and surely planned. As he advances, 
experience teaches him to distinguish more certainly and quickly the firm 
ground from the treacherous surface. And so he wins to his ultimate goal. 

Gentlemen, if I may strike a personal note, the natural term of my period 
of office is rapidly approaching, and my future opportunities of addressing you, 
the Members of the Indian Legislature, must necessarily be few. I have 
spoken to you to-day from the conviction of my heart — I trust without rousing 
a tinge of bitterness or animosity. I have expressed to you the thoughts of 
one who, whatever mistakes or errors he may have committed, has a warm 
affection for India and a deep devotion to her interests. For these reasons 
I have been desirous of carrying you with me along the only avenue which, 
in my judgment, can lead to the Promised Land — ^to the proud heights of 
India’s destination. It is my earnest prayer that India, with the co-operation 
of all of us — of every race, community and interest — ^that wish her well, may 
avoid the pitfalls that beset her path and win through to the goai xo which 
her face is set. 
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Pbess Communiqtj:^ and Corkespondenoe regarding Indians in Soctth 

Africa. 

GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

Department of Education, Health and Lands. 

(Orerseas.) 

Simla, the 23rd April 1926. 

Press Communique, 

On February ITtk last the Government of India published the correspojid- 
ence which had passed between them and the South African Government 
since April 8th, 1925, regarding the Indian question in South Africa. The 
papers then published showed that the Government of India, being gravely 
concerned at the series of ordinances curtailing Indian civil and economic 
rights and privileges recently passed in South Africa, took the initiative in 
suggesting a conference between their representatives and representatives of 
the Union Government as a preliminary to the formulation of a comprehensive 
Indian policy in South Africa which would afford an acceptable solution of 
the whole question The Union Government, however, saw difficulties in the 
way of accepting this suggestion and decided that a preferable course was to 
put forward in the form of a bill the alternative proposals for dealing with 
the Indian question which they favoured. This bill, which is known as the 
Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was introduced into the House of Assembly last July. In order to 
place the Government of India in a position to appreciate the circumstances 
which had led up to the bill and to make representations regarding it with 
jspecial reference to the general question of alleviating direct competition 
between Asiatics and Europeans, they agreed that the Government of India 
should send a deputation to South Africa to enquire into and report on the 
^economic condition and general position of the resident Indian community 
in South Africa and to form an appreciation of their wishes and requirements. 
The deputation sailed on November 25th, 1925, and its preliminary report was 
received in India early in January, On the basis of the facts disclosed in 
that report,, the Government of India felt justified in renewing their proposal 
for a round table conference and pressed that, if that proposal was still 
unacceptable there was a case for a fresh enquiry before the proposed legis- 
lation was proceeded with. Neither of these suggestions commended them- 
selves to the Union Government, who, however, expressed their willingness 
to give the Government of India an opportunity of placing the ease of the 
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Indian community in Soutii Africa fully before them by offering to take 
the course of proposing the refereuce of the Areas Reservation Bill to a 
Select Committee before, instead of after, the second reading, in order that 
the Indian objections to the Bill miglit be heard in respect of its principles 
as well as of its details. This offer the Government of India accepted, and 
tlieir deputation appeared before the Select lOommittee early in March and 
presented the Indian case against the Bill on broad grounds of principle. 
Ill the meantime it appeared from the report of the speech in which the 
Minister of the Interior had moyed that the Areas Reservation Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee that the Union Government were possibly 
under some misapprehension rega.rding the attitude of the Government of 
India towards a round table confeirence. They therefore again addressed the 
Union Government pointing out that they were as anxious as ever to 
participate in a round table conference and had no desire to limit the scope 
of its discussions in the manner which the Minister seemed to suppose. In 
rcjjly to this communication bhe Union Government stated that they were 
piepared to take such steps as were still at their disposal to keep the door 
open for a further consideration of the Indian question provided that they 
had an assurance of’ the probability that the problem would he really and 
effectively solved through the instrumentality of a conference. This evidence 
that the Union Government were 0.0 longer averse to the idea of a Conference 
on certain terms was welcomed hy the Government of India who expressed 
ihemselves as equally anxious tba.t the conference, if arranged, should not 
prove abortive and pressed tb© view that the right method of arriving at a 
real and effective solution of the Jndian question would be for both parties 
to enter the conference without being committed in advance to any particular 
solution of the questions at issue They suggested that the Union Ministers 
might confer informally with the header of the Indian deputation in order 
to ascertain whether the obstacles, in the way of a conference could not be 
overcome. The sugggested conversations took place at Capetown early in 
>pril and resulted in a better xiaderstanding and appreciation of the 
respective points of view and difficulties of the two Governments. The 
Tinion Government have impressed upon the Government of India that public 
opinion in South Africa would not view with favour any settlement which 
did not hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding the maintenance of 
western standards of life by just and legitimate means and on this basis 
have agreed to entor a conferenoe bhe recommendations of which will be 
subject to confirmation by the Grove rnments of both countries. They have also 
agreed, subject to the approval of bbe Union Parliament, to postpone further 
progress with the Areas Reservation Bill until the results of the conference 
are available. The basis on whieti the conference will be held is embodied 
in the following formula which bas been accepted by both Governments : 

“ The Government of ithie Umioaa of South Africa and the Government of 
India have been further in comimunicatioii with each other regarding the 
best method of arriving at an a.micable solution of the Indian problem. 
The Government of the Union have impressed upon the Government of India 
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that public opinion in South Africa will not view with favour any settlement 
which does not held out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding the maintenance 
of Western standards of life by just and legitimate means. The Government 
of India are prepared to assist in exploring all possible methods of settling 
the Asiatic question and have offered to enter into a conference with the 
Union Government for the purpose. Any proposal that the Conference might 
make would be subject to confirmation by the Governments of the two 
countries. The Union Government have accepted the offer of the Govern- 
ment of India, and in order to ensure that the conference should meet under 
the best auspices, have decided, subject to the approval of the Select Com- 
Hiittee and Parliament, not to proceed further with the Areas Reservation 
and Immigration, and Registration (Further Provision) Bill until the results 
of the conference are available.’’ 

It is anticipated that the Conference will take place before the end of 
the year. The Indian deputation whose action has largely contributed to the 
better understanding of the problem on both sides, which is reflected in the 
present position of the question, will sail from Delagoa Bay on April 28th 
by the S.S. ^‘Karapara.” 

Further oobrespondenoe between the Government oe India and the 
Government of the Union of South Africa regarding the position of 
Indians in South Africa. 

( 20 ) 

Telegram to the Governor-General of South Africa, Capetown, No. 136^0$,^ 
dated Delhi, the 20th February 1926 

Government of India understand from reports which they have received 
that the Minister of Interior in his speech moving that the Areas Reservation 
Bill be referred to Select Committee before second reading stated that the 
Government of India had been informed by the Union Government that,, 
while they were not opposed in principle to a Round Table Conference, 
the discussions must include question of ways and means required to make 
ihe scheme of voluntary repatriation of Indians more effective. Had Govern- 
ment of India agreed to this point being included in agenda Round Table- 
Conference would have been held. But as we did not see our way to agree 
to discussion of this particular point, Union Government could not agree 
to conference. 

2. If Dr. Malan has been correctly reported, we fear that there has been 
some misunderstanding regarding our attitude on this point. In our tele- 
gram, dated October 9th, we made it clear that a conference of which the main 
object was to expedite Indian repatriation was not contemplated by us. We 
nevertheless indicated that we were prepared to discuss the working of the 
existing system of voluntary repatriation and maintained the same attitude 
in subsequent communications. We have never refused to include the ques- 
tion of repatriation as above described within the scope of discussion of pro- 
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posed conference. We are as anxious as ever to participate in a Bound Table 
Oonference which, would include repatriation question limited as above stated 
within its scope. 

3. We should be very grateful if Minister of Interior would take an early 
opportunity of dispelling the misconception to which, we fear, his speech may 
have given rise. We understand that the ‘‘lOape Times” in a leading article 
on February 18th has already taken the point that the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India in refusing to discuss voluntary repatriation made the holding 
of conference impossible. We are most anxious to secure an unprejudiced 
reception for the statement which our representatives will shortly make 
before the Select Committee and are confident that Your Excellency's Minis- 
ters will understand our desire to remove any misapprehension which might 
possibly prejudice public opinion against the case which they will present, 

.( 21 ) 

Telegram from the Governor-General of South Africa, Capetown, dated the 
10th {received 11th) March 1926. 

Your telegram dated 20th February. 135-Overseas. My Ministers desire 
to state that in their opinion no discrepancies exist between the statements 
of the Minister of the Interior in the Assembly to which you refer and the 
actual course of negotiations as revealed in the published correspondence. 

Reference to my telegrams dated 16th June 1926 and 24th September 
1925 must in their view remove all possible doubts. It was clearly the 
attitude of the Union Government that no conference, however restricted in 
scope, was possible unless some definite prospect was held out beforehand that 
it would result in a considerable reduction of the Indian population. They 
further clearly intimated that they welcomed tentative and provisional pro- 
posals to this effect and that their attitude with regard to holding of a con- 
ference would eventually depend upon the nature and practicability of any 
repjitnarion scheme offered as a basis for further discussioas ab f-uch con- 
ference. They even went so far as to suggest the particular form of additional 
inducements which, with the assistance and co-operation of Government of 
India, might be offered to Indians as a part of such repatriation scheme 
besides agreeing to inclusion of at least one other important aspect of Indian 
problem which had been put forward by your Government within range of 
proposed oonference. 

It was only after the Government of India had intimated in your telegram 
of 9th October 1925, that they did not intend to explore possibilities of more 
‘effective repatriation with the object of bringing about a considerable 
Teduction of the Indian population but wished merely to confine themselves 
to helpful suggestions in connection with the existing repatriation (scheme?) 
rthat further attempts on the part of Union Government to arrive at a satis- 
factory basis for a conference were dropped. My Ministers accept the 
lassurance expressed in the second paragraph of your telegram that the real 
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attitude of the Government of India has been misunderstood by them. They 
also note that according to Your Excellency’s telegram^ dated the 26th Novem- 
ber 1925, it was clearly the intention of that Government to put forward 
definite proposals in connection with repatriation after they had considered 
report of their deputation to the Union. Under these circumstances my 
Ministers wish to assure the Government of India that, provided they could 
be made to feel that they have the necessary assurance of the probability that 
the problem will really and effectively be solved through instrumentality of a 
Conference thus affording them a real basis for consenting to a round table 
conference, they are prepared to take such steps as are still at their disposal 
to keep the door open for a further consideration of the question. 

They trust that the Government of India will realize that the progress 
of the Bill through Parliament cannot be held up unless such action can be 
clearly justified to Parliament and in the eyes of the people of South Africa 
by nature and adequacy of the assurance given and therefore unless Ministers 
are enabled to point to some very definite and substantial prospective results 
to be anticipated from proposed Conference they cannot contemplate the 
possibility of agreeing at this stage to holding of such a Conference. 

The Government of India will therefore understand that the assistance 
so far offered by them in connection with the system of repatriation at present 
obtaining is for the purpose of formulating a satisfactory basis for a 
Conference altogether inadequate. 


( 22 ) 

Telegram to the Governor-General of South Africa, Capetown, No, ^57-Os., 
dated the 26th March 1926, 

Your telegram dated March 10th. We have not yet seen text of speech 
delivered by Minister of Interior on February 17th, and are therefore glad 
to receive assurance from Your Excellency’s Government that it was in no 
way discrepant with the actual course of negotiations. 

2. Your Excellency’s telegram makes it clear to us that Union Government 
are not averse to idea of a conference provided that they are satisfied 
that such conference will hold out definite prospect of leading to real and 
effective solution of Indian problem. We appreciate desire of Your Excel- 
lency’s Ministers to obtain assurance on this point and to find a formula 
acceptable to your Government and mine as basis of Conference which would 
enable discussions to be initiated. We ourselves are equally anxious that 
if a conference takes place, it should not prove abortive or lead to misunder- 
standing and it is with this object in view that we desire that there 
should be no misapprehension about our own attitude. As we explained in. 
cur telegram of October 9th, we are unable to agree to enter a conference of 
■which the object would be to effect a considerable reduction of the Indian 
population and we still adhere to this opinion. In our view the right method 
of arriving at a real and effective solution of the Indian question would be 
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for both parties to enter the conference without being committed in advance 
to any particular solution of the questions at issue We ourselves should enter 
such a conference with the sincere intention of discussing frankly with the 
L'mon Government all possible methods of settling the Asiatic question, of 
understanding the difficulties which have led to the present policy of South 
African Government and of explaining our own difficulties in acquiescing in 
that policy and the objects which we have in view. In the atmosphere of 
better mutual understanding which we believe this exchange of views will 
establish, we are hopeful that agreement may be rendered possible as to 
general lines on which question can be finally settled. 

3. As preliminary step we would suggest that Union Ministers might 
consent to confer informally with Leader of our deputation with a view to 
ascertaining whether obstacles in way of conference cannot be overcome. We 
cannot of course agree to invest Paddison with plenipotentiary powers to act 
on our behalf and any arrangement suggested after consultation with Your 
Excellency’s Ministers would be subject to our confirmation after receipt by us 
of his report and after discussion with him. We are impressed with difficulty 
of arriving at understanding by telegraphic correspondence anddt is oh this 
account that we propose personal discussion and have always held that 
conference affords most hopeful method of dealing with this question. 

4. In the event of agreement being reached regarding Conference, meetings 
between representatives of this Government and of Union Government might 
conveniently be held, either formally or informally, at time of meetings in 
October next of Imperial Conference or, if necessary, at an earlier date. We 
assume that progress with regard to pending legislation would be held up until 
Conference has had opportunity of discussing question in all its bearings. 


(23) 

Telegram from the Governor-General of South Africa, dated the ISth received 

14th) April 1926. 

In reply to your telegram, dated 26th March, 257-Os., my Ministers desire ' 
to inform Government of India that in compliance with their request the 
Prime Minister and the Minister of the Interior have informally conferred 
with Mr. Paddison, Leader, and Mr. Bajpai, Secretary, of deputation and that 
conversations have undoubtedly resulted in a mutually better understanding 
and appreciation of respective points of view and difficulties of the two 
Governments. 

2. My Ministers do not consider the divergence in point of view or the 
difficulties so great that it should be deemed impossible to find a satisfactory 
basis for formal conversations, which might lead to an amicable settlement, as 
long as it remains understood that such conversations shall on both sides be 
entered into and conducted with sincere desire and intention to co-operate in 
finding a real and effective solution of the Indian problem. Any conference 
which could justly be interpreted as a mere attempt frbm outside to 
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Ijrevent the Unioa G-overnment from dealing with its own problems in its 
own way will be Tesented by the people of South Africa and is and will 
continue to be unacceptable. 

3. As was poiated out in previous correspondence, the European com- 
uiunity in Soutb A.frica consider that their economic position and civilization 
are seriously menaced by the presence and unfair competition of Asiatics and 
the demand on their part that steps shall be taken without delay to counteract 
that menace is insistent and practically unanimous. This fact has been 
corroborated to fu-llest extent by evidence laid before the Select iCommittee. 

Ministers therefore wish to impress upon the Government of India that 
public opinion in South Africa will not view with favour any settlement 
which does not hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding the mainten- 
ance of western standards of life by just and legitimate means. If the 
Government of India could accept this presentation of position as the correct 
•one and could fu.rth€r express their willingness to assist in exploring all 
possible methods of settling the Asiatic question, the Union Government will 
be ready to accept their offer to enter into a Conference for the purpose. 
Any proposal which such a Conference might make would he subject to con- 
firmation by the Governments of the two countries. 

4. In order to ensure that the Conference, if finally agreed upon, should 
meet under best auspices my Ministers have decided, subject to the approval 
■of the Select CoamnLittee and Pailiament, not to proceed further with the 
Areas Peservatiom and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill until results of Conference are available 

5. Should the reply of the Government of India be favourable and final 
agreement in regard to the holding of a Conference he reached my Ministers 
suggest such agreement shall be embodied in following terms which could form 
basis and be included in any official public statement to be made at a later 
date: ‘‘The Grovernment of Union of South Africa and Government of 
India have been further in communication with each other regarding the i>rst 
method of arriving at an amicable solution of Indian problem. The Govern- 
ment of the Union have impressed upon Government of India that public 
opinion in South. Africa will not view with favour any settlement which does 
not hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding the maintenance of 
western standards of life by just and legitimate means. The Government of 
India are prepared to assist in exploring all possible methods of settling 
Asiatic question and have offered to enter into a Conference with the Union 
for the purpose. Any proposal that Conference might make would be subject 
to confirmation b:y the Governments of the two countries. The Union Govern- 
ment have accepted offer of Government of India and in order to ensure that 
Conference should meet under best auspices have decided, subject to approval 
of Select Oommittee and Parliament, not to proceed further with Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill 
until results of Conference are available.^' 
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6. With a view to the limited time of Select iCommittee and in order that 
they may be enabled to make the necessary recommendation my Ministers- 
will be glad to be favoured with an early reply. 

(24) 

Telegram to the Governor-General of South Africa, Capetown, No, 277^ 
dated the 17th April 1926, 

Your telegram dated April 13th. We learn with great satisfaction that 
conversations between Your Excellency's Ministers and the Leader and Secre- 
tary of onr deputation have led to a better understanding and appreciation of 
the respective points of view and difficulties of the two Governments and that 
as a result of them, Union Government are prepared to enter into a Con- 
ference with us with object of exploring all possible methods of settling 
Asiatic question in South Africa consistent with maintenance of western 
standard of life. We have constantly affirmed our belief that Conference 
afiords most hopeful method of dealing with this question, and we gladly 
therefore accept the proposal which is now made to us. The terms in which 
it is proposed to embody the agreement to hold a Conference afford, in our 
opinion, a suitable basis for its proceedings, and have our complete con- 
currence. We accept the statement of Your Excellency’s Government that 
public opinion in South Africa would not view with favour any settlement 
which does not hold out a reasonable prospect of safeguarding the mainten- 
ance of western standards of life by just and legitimate means, and for our 
own part, will enter the Conference with the sincere desire of co-operating* 
with Union Government in finding a solution of the Asiatic question which 
can be honourably accepted by the Governments and peoples both of South 
Africa and of India. We agree further that it is essential that any proposals 
that the Conference may make should be subject to confirmation by the 
Governments of both countries. 

2. It is understood that in presenting the report of the Select Committee 
on the Areas Reservation Bill, Minister of Interior will announce the agree- 
ment that has been arrived at between the two Governments and will move 
that Parliament should not proceed further with the Bill until result of 
Conference are available. We should be glad to know on what date this 
announcement will be made in order that we may arrange for 'simultaneous 
publication in this country. 
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OoNCLusioN OP Sir Charles Ijstnes' Speech on the Eailway Budget. 

There are many other subjects mostly of an administrative or technical 
character on which I am tempted to dwell, but I am afraid of wearying 
the House and I will bring my speech to a close. But before I sit down, 
I should like, if the House will allow me, to indulge in a biief retrospect. 
This is the last Railway budget that I shall defend in the Indian Legislature, 
and it IS natural that 1 should look back over the five years with which 
I have been connected with Indian Railways. My first year 1921-22 was 
one of the most disastrous years in the history of the Railways. For the 
first time since 1908 they had failed to pay their interest charges; indeed, 
the net loss of the year amounted to the enormous sum of 9 crores of rupees. 
There was much to be said in excuse for the Railways. They had rendered 
magnificent service during the war. Shortage of tonnage had thrown on 
them an immense amount of traffic which formerly had gone by sea, and 
their resources had been strained to the uttermost. At the same time, 
material and rolling stock had been hard to obtain, and the railways had 
emerged from the war in a sorely battered, dilapidated condition. No inonej’’ 
had been laid aside to meet arrears of depreciation, or rather the sums 
which had been, earmarked for the purpose had under stress of necessity 
been diverted to other objects. And though in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding the war, the Government of India, in spite of the desperate condi- 
tion of their own finances, endeavoured to make liberal i^rovision for 
what was then known as programme revenue expenditure, yet under the 
system then prevailing the Railways could not make the best use of the 
moneys placed at their disposal. For the grants were annual grants. 
Balances unspent at the end of the financial year lapsed, and it was im- 
possible for Railways to work to a well-thought out programme of rehabi- 
litation, spread as such a piogramme must be spread over a period of years, 
for the amount of money which could be spared each year by the Govern- 
ment of India for programme revenue expenditure necessarily varied with 
the general financial position of the Government of India. We were told 
by the Acworth Committee that rehabilitation was the first task before us 
and that new construction could not be thought of, and I remember well 
what a hopeless task rehabilitation seemed in those days. I am happy to 
think that they have gone, never I hope to return, and I think that we may 
contrast the condition of our Railways now with their condition 4 years ago 
with legitimate satisfaction. The money we have spent on them is begin- 
ning to bear fruit. The coal trade is an obvious example. Every in- 
dustrialist in India must remember the scramble for coal wagons at the 
end of the war and in the years immediately following and the constant 
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anxiety lest he should have to close his works for lack of coal. Now we 
have been able entirely to abolish any form of confcrol over wagon supplies, 
and however necessary that control may have been, I frankly admit that 
m itself it was an evil. Our Eailways now can carry all the coal traffic that 
offers; indeed, they ask for more. And as with coal, so with our other 
staple trades. I do not claim that our Railways are perfect. Far from it. 
Much remains to be done*. But I do believe that now they are better 
equipped to serve the commerce and industry of India than at any previous 
period of their history. Many factors have combined to bring about the 
improvement. Much work has been put in in improving the track, in 
strengthening bridges, in putting in more crossing stations and in re- 
modelling stations. Train control has been extended, our internal organi- 
sation has been improved by the introduction of the divisional system, and 
better statistics enable the Agent to watch the working of almost every 
department of his Railway. Our rolling stock is more adequate and in 
better order. But the most important thing of all is that Railway Ad- 
ministrations are in better heart because they are working under a reason- 
able system of finance. The Depreciation Fund is a safeguard against the 
return of conditions which prevailed in 1921-22. Agents can now look ahead. 
They can work to an ordered plan, and they have a real incentive to eco- 
nomy. The improvement in our financial position is, indeed, most striking. 
It is just 3 years since we received the report of Lord Inchcape’s Committee. 
They set before us the standard that we should aim at yielding a return 
of 6^ per cent, on our capital, and they calculated that if we did so, there 
would be a net gain to the State of roughly 8^ crores from its Railway 
property. But this was the figure at which they thought we should aim. 
They did not regard it as a result which could immediately be realised. On 
the contrary, under the proposals they made for the postponement of ex- 
penditure and for retrenchment in the year 1923-24, they calculated that the 
Railways should make a net return of 4 crores of rupees to the State. The 
actual net gain we made in that year was nearly 6J crores. In 1924-25 
our net gain, after eliminating certain adventitious gains due to refund of 
customs duty and after taking into account the loss on strategic lines, 
amounted to 11*7 crores, while in the current year we estimate that it 
will amount to about 9 crores. It is true that since separation the revenue 
expenditure of the railways has been relieved of the sinking fund payments 
made towards the reduction of capital, which amounted to more than 2 
crores. But against this has to be set the fact that the institution of the 
Depreciation Fund has resulted in an additional charge to revenue of over 
3 crores The results of these 3 years therefore are not only in excess of the 
immediate results which the Inchcape Committee wished to see, but have 
even exceeded the figure 'which they suggested should be ultimately aimed 
at by the Railways. We are now even in a position to consider a reduction 
in freights and fares which in the position in which they found the Rail- 
ways the Retrenchment Committee could not have considered to be within 
the range of practical politics, and while the process of rehabilitation goes 
steadily an, we have also been able to embark on an extensive programme 
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of new construction. We can contemplate these results, I repeat, with 
sober satisfaction. I say this the more readily because I am not so foolish as 
to claim the credit for myself Human energy and human ability have 
indeed played their part, and since we all believe in rendering honour 
where honour is due, I shall have the whole House with me when I pay my 
tribute to Sir Clement Hindley, Mr. Sim, the Eailway Board, Railway 
Agents and the Railway Staff generally. But if there is one thing more 
than another to which our better prospects are due, it is the Convention 
of September 1924. 

At one point in the debate it looked as if the cause was lost, but good 
will and good sense triumphed in the end, and this the second Assembly 
of the Indian Legislature may congratulate itself on the fact that it will 
go down to history as the Assembly which at long last placed Railway 
Finance on a proper basis. I sometimes think that we of the Railway 
Department get more thf»n our fair share of hard knocks, and no doubt we 
shall get more next week. Nevertheless, we shall always remember this 
Assembly with gratitude, for it is this Assembly that has given us the 
chance of managing the Railways as they should be managed. Differences 
of opinion there have been between us on questions of policy as well as 
on questions of detail. But whatever causes of complaint there may be 
against us, I hope that we may be given at least this much credit, namely, 
that we are animated by • a single-minded, even jealous, devotion to the 
interests of Indian Railways. Already they are a property of enormous 
value to the State. We wish to make that property more valuable still. 
For my part, I shall always look back with pride and pleasure on my 
connection with the Indian Railways and my hope is that they will expand 
and grow and become more and more an efficient instrument of trade. 
For, believe me, Sir, the prosperity of India is in no small degree bound 
up with the prosperity of her Railways. 
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Sir Basil BiiAokbtt’s Speech introdxjcino the Budget, dated 1st MAT^nir 

1926. 

Sir, in the Budget for 1925-26 the Government of India and the Legis- 
lature had the satisfaction of making a substantial beginning in the reduc- 
tion of Provincial contributions, when, apart from other temporary relief, 
a permanent diminution of Rs. 2^ crores was effected in their total. We 
were enabled to take this welcome step in view of substantial realised surplus 
in each of the years 1923-24 and 1924-25, and in expectation of a balance 
on the right side in the year 1925-26. I am glad to be able to inform the 
House that, in spite of the considerable revenue which we then gave up 
in relief of the Provinces, a realised surplus for 1925-26 is now assured. 
The exact figure is of course still a matter of estimating, but there is no 
doubt that the balance will be on the right sidej and this notwithstanding 
the very unusual step taken during the year in regard to the Cotton Excise 
Duty. This duty ceased to be levied as from the 1st of December 1925 
and in the announcement regarding the cessation of its levy it was made 
clear that, barring unforeseen accidents, suspension was intended in aU 
but form to be equivalent to abolition. 

2. This announcement inevitably takes away some of the beautiful un- 
certainty of anticipation, some of the pleasant thrill of expectancy, which 
is supposed to attach to the opening of a Budget. Instead of hoping^ — 
shall I say, against hope? — ^that this Budget may perhaps contain proposals 
for bringing to an end this tax, so long the subject of controversy, 
Honourable Members have, I suspect, already in their minds written it 
off, and, as they listen to me, are waiting in anxious suspense, not to 
learn the fate of the Cotton Excise Duty, but only to know what other 
reliefs, if any, may be in store for them. In regard to the Cotton Excise 
Duty, I will keep them in doubt no longer. I will admit them at once 
to the secret that the Finance Bill about to be presented to the House 
includes a clause abolishing the Cotton Excise Duty finally and entirely. 
The patient died on December the 1st, 1925, and it only remains for us 
to assist at his obsequies and give the corpse decent interment. We have 
no need to fear even its unlamented ghost. No miracle can restore it to 
life at ^vhia time other than some unthinkable accident in the passing of 
the Finance Bill. 

3. Actual outturn of —Beiore satisfying the curiosity of 

Honourable Members in regard to other proposals in the Budget, I must 
first review shortly the actual figures for 1924-25 and, in somewhat greater 
detail, the revised estimates for the year 1925-26. Our revised estimates 
for 1924-25 anticipated a surplus of almost 4 crores. The audited accounts 
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which have just been published show a surplus of 5*68 crores — an improve- 
ment of nearly 1*69 crores on our expectations of a year ago. Under all 
the heads of the Civil Budget, apart from Railways, the net variation 
between the revised estimates and the actual figures amounts to 15 lakhs 
only, though theie are appreciable variations m both directions under 
individual heads. The increase in the realised surplus is accounted for 
almost entirely by a reduction in net military expenditure amounting to 
70 lakhs and an increase in the contribution from Railways amounting to 
1,14 lakhs. The savings in military expenditure arose from underspending 
in England due partly to decreased expenditure on purchase of stores 
and partly to an adjustment in India’s favour of some payments to the 
[War Office arising out of claims in connection with war expenditure. These 
claims, I may say, have no connection with the important sums in dispute 
between the War Office and the Government of India in regard to war 
expenditure. Negotiations for the settlement of these latter have been 
vigorously pursued during the year. The issues are complicated, and 
I am hot yet in a position to announce the final outcome, but I have 
every hope that the result will in the end be regarded as not unfavourable 
to India. The large variation amounting to 1,14 lakhs under Railways 
is the result of an increase in the net railway earnings which, after the 
deduction of the fixed contribution of 6*09 crores, proved to be 8*07 crores 
instead of 4*65' crores as anticipated. There were savings in working 
expenses owing partly to adjustments in connection with the Privy Council 
decision regarding Customs duties on stores for Companies’ lines. On the 
other hand, the gross traffic receipts exceeded expectations by 1*48 crores, 
chiefly because heavy traffic in grain and cotton developed in February 
and March, the movement of these crops beginning earlier than usual. One 
result of this is that the railway receipts in the early part of the current 
year fell below our anticipations. The final outturn of the year 1924-25 
shows a revenue of 138 04 crores and an expenditure of 132*36 crores, 
leaving a realised surplus of 5*68 crores. The usual comparative table 
showing the actual outturn in each of the last ten years is attached to 
the printed Budget speech. 

Review of the Year 1925-26. 

4. General conditions , — Weather conditions in India in the year 1925-26 
have not been altogether favourable. The winter rainfall a year ago 
was not unsatisfactory — ^I regret to say that it is less satisfactory in 
Northern India this year — ^but the wheat crop suffered from excessive 
cold and high winds. Almost throughout India the monsoon came to an 
end too early. In old days this might have caused really bad famine 
conditions in some areas, but the great improvement in our communications 
in recent years has contributed materially to a reduction of famine risks 
especially when, as in 1925, the monsoon rainfall was not entirely defilcient. 
Indian trade and commerce during the year have, however, been less under 
the influence of internal conditions than under that of exteral conditions 
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affecting world trade. I drew attention a year ago to the gradual recovery 
of trade from world-wide depression under the stimulus of greater general 
security and reduced, prices. Similar forces have operated in India during 
1925-26, hut the fall in prices has been more marked than in the previous 
year. For all commodities the general index figure came down from 176 
at the end of December 1924 to 163 at the end of December 1925. Prices 
of cotton piecegoods and, in a lesser degree, of raw cotton were a year ago 
entirely out of tune with the general price level. Raw cotton appears now 
to have returned very nearly to its pre-war relation to other prices, and 
this fact holds out the prospect of an increased volume of trade in cotton 
piecegoods as soon as prices become steadier. Cotton piecegoods are, how- 
ever, still priced at a level considerably above the general average in spite 
of a very marked fall especially during the last six months of the calendar 
year. It is perhaps not unnatural that during this painful period of 
restoration of price equilibrium the cotton mill industry, particularly in 
Bombay, has been subjected to serious difficulties and that there has been 
a considerable decrease in our imports of cotton piecegoods. During the 
first 9 months of 1925-26 there was a fall of 22 per cent, in value and 15 
per cent, in the quantity of piecegoods imported. In our export figures 
a large reduction in the quantity and value of our exports of wheat is the 
most notable feature during this period. 

5 . Apart from these two commodities, the trade figures of the year have 
been satisfactory. The tea industry has had another prosperous year, 
while the prices both of raw jute and jute manufactures show a considerable 
advance. A significant feature of the year which is of great importance 
in relation to the question of transport facilities in India has been the 
growth of the use of motor vehicles. There has been a large increase in 
the number of private cars in use and an even more striking increase in 
the number of vehicles plying for public hire. The number of motor 
vehicles imported has gone up by 24 per cent. Our receipts from tbe excise 
duty on petrol reflect the increase in the use of motor vehicles in a strik- 
ing manner. Though the rate of duty was reduced by per cent, a year 
ago, yet our revenue from the duty is as high as before. Among other 
features of interest I may mention that imports of artificial silk have gone 
up seven-fold in two years. 

6. During the course of 1925 the League of Nations issued a table 
designed to compare on a gold basis the total foreign trade of all the 
countries of the world in 1913 and 1924. According to the figures in that 
table India stood in 1913 eighth on the list of countries in the matter of 
the total value of foreign trade. In 1924 she had risen to the fifth place, 
an<i there is little doubt that she has maintained that position throughout 
1925. In spite of a fall in values and the depression in the piec^oods 
ti ade, India’s total foreign trade in the first ten months of 1925-26 amounted 
to 496*43 crores or only 16*81 crores less than the figure for the correspond- 
ing period of the previous financial year. The net imports of bullion 
during the calendar year 1925 amounted to 80*92 crores of which 60*69 
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ciuxes represented gold. This latter figure is the highest ever recorded. 
But the boom in the demand for gold had nearly spent itself in the first 
three months of the calendar year, and the imports of gold in the ten 
months of the financial year beginning on the 1st of April 1925, at 2810 
crores are 19*09 crores below the corresponding ten months of 1924-25. 
The visible balance of trade including private imports of treasure was in 
favour of India at the end of January to the extent of 85*82 crores of 
rupees — a figure which should be compared with 42*29 crores a year ago 
and 63*30 crores in the corresponding period of the year 1923-24, 

7. The rupee-sterling exchange has shown persistent strength almost 
throughout the year, and for the time being at any rate we seem to have 
come to an end of the wide fluctuations which have been a feature of 
the post-war period. Thanks in large measure to the steadiness of ex- 
change and also to other causes such as the abstention of the Government 
of India from the loan market for purposes other than conversion — a 
subject to which I shall have occasion to refer later — ^the busy season of 
1925-26 promises to be remarkable for an almost complete absence of 
stringency in the money market. After the service stringency of the 
winter of 1923-24, conditions in the following season of 1924-26 showed 
a noticeable improvement and the Bank rate did not rise above 7 per 
cent, and that only for a period of 4 months from January to May 1925. 
It was reduced by the third week in May to 6 per cent, and by the first 
week in July to 4 per cent. TEe rate was raised again to 5 per cent, in 
the fourth week of September and remained there till the first week of 
December, when it went up to 6 per cent. If, as seems possible, we are 
able to get through the busy season of this year with a rate not higher 
than 6 per cent., this will be the first occasion since the establishment 
of the Imperial Bank of India when the rate has not risen as high m 
7 per cent., and if we leave two exceptional war years out of the account 
when conditions were artificial, it will represent what I think must be a 
record in the history of Indian banking, and will be an achievement for 
which the authorities of the Imperial Bank of India will deserve our special 
thanks and congratulations. 


Revento, 1925-26. 

8. Customs . — Our Customs revenue for the current year reflects accurately 
the trade conditions at which I have glanced. The suspension of the 
Cotton Excise Duty from December onwards, coupled with the notable fall 
in values, has had the result of reducing our income from the duty by 
71 lakhs as compared with the Budget estimate. The yield from the 
import duty on cotton goods was estimated cautiously at 7*30 crores, or 
40 lakhs less than the revised estimate for 1924-25, but it is not now 
estimated that we shall collect much more than 6 crores. On the other 
hand, the increase in the world production of sugar has resulted in a 
very heavy fall in sugar prices leading to a large increase in the imports- 
into India, and thanks to the action of the Legislature a year ago in 
passing an A.ct converting the previous ad valorem duty on sugar into a 
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Specific duty, our revenues Have benefited very materially. Our present 
anticipations point to an increase of 1,30 lakhs under sugar, fully counter- 
balancing the decrease under cotton piecegoods. Protective duties show 
increased yields, and as I have already mentioned, the reduction in the 
excise duty on motor spirit has proved a great success in that it has led 
to no such decrease in the yield as cautious estimating made it necessary 
for us to anticipate a year? ago. Thanks to these counterbalancing factors, 
we now anticipate, in spite of the loss of 71 lakhs on Cotton Excise Duty, 
gross receipts from Customs for the year of 47*83 crores, which is 30 lakhs 
higher than the Budget figure. A probable saving of 20 lakhs under 
refunds enables us to anticipate a total improvement of 50 lakhs in the 
net receipts which we now put at 46*85 crores. 

9. Taxes on Income , — Under Taxes on Income, which are based on the 
profits of the previous year, we made what we considered a conservative 
estimate for 1925-26 in taking a net yield of 17*35 crores which' was 87 
lakhs below the Budget estimate of 1822 crores for the previous year, 
though the figure actually realised in 1924-26 proved to be 16*01 crores 
only. Unfortunately our estimate under this head has again proved over- 
sanguine. The gross receipts are now estimated at 17*88 crores, which 
is 69 lakhs less than the Budget estimate, while refunds, etc., exceed the 
estimate by 41 lakhs, making the net yield 16*25 crores, or 1,10 lakhs less 
than anticipated. 

10. Salt , — ^With the salt duty at Rs. 1-4-0 we budgeted for a normal 
year’s receipts. It has proved, however, that we made insufficient allowance 
for the large accumulation of stocks which followed on the reduction of 
the duty in March 1924. The off-take of salt in the early months of the 
summer, particularly from the Northern India Salt sources, was much 
below normal and for the year as a whole we expect a decrease of 55 lakhs, 
making a net yield of 6*40 crores in comparison with the Budget figure of 
6'95 crores. 

11. Opium . — supplementary grant of 61 lakhs was passed by this 
House during the Simla session in order to meet extra payments to culti- 
vators in the United Provinces on account of the high outturn of the 
opium crop. The extra payments required, owing partly to savings else- 
where, are now expected to be 35 lakhs only, and they will be more than 
counterbalanced by the increase in receipts. The stocks of excise opium 
in treasuries which, as I explained in my Budget speech last year, were 
taken over and paid for by the Local Governments as on the 1st April 
1925, have proved to be higher by 24 lakhs than we had allowed for, thus 
adding by this amount to our non-recurrent receipts xmder this head. 
After taking these and other factors into account, we now anticipate that 
our net revenue from opium in the year will be 2*24 crores, which is 
48 lakhs higher than we estimated' last March. 

12. Bailways , — ^In framing our estimate of the receipts of the General 
Budget from Railways we allowed for the fixed contribution of 6*09 crores 
together with an estimated receipt of 15 lakhs representing one-third of 
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the excess over 3 crores expected to be transferred to the Railway reserve. 
The net earnings from railways have proved, as the House is aware, slightly 
higher than anticipated in the original Budget, so that our share in the 
surplus over 3 crores is increased by 8 lakhs, and the total contribution 
from Railways is estimated at 5*32 crores. 

13. Other Bevenue heads, — 'We expect an increase of 43 lakhs under 
Interest owing mainly to higher rates for short money in London and 
higher cash balances there, and for similar reasons we anticipate an 
additional 46 lakhs of interest on investments of the Currency Reserves. 
The receipts from the Enemy Ships account and the first instalment of 
Reparation payments from Germany under the Dawes scheme give us an 
extra 21 lakhs under the head of extraordinary revenue. This completes 
my survey of the Revenue side of the account for 1925*-26, and explains 
my reasons for putting the revised estimate of revenue for the year at 
131*35 crores instead of 130*68 crores. 

ExPENDITtTRE, 1925-26. 

14. Exchange , — ^For a great part of the year we have been effecting our 

remittances at the fixed figure of Is. 6 and we are now able to 

anticipate that the average rate of exchange for the year as a whole for 
accoxxiits purposes will be Is. 6-^\d, as against the Budget figure of I 5 . 6d, 
Apart from an improvement of 6 lakhs in our railway revenues which affect 
us only indirectly, and again of 7 lakhs in regard to our capital expendi- 
ture, the revised figure for exchange accounts to the extent of 10 lakhs 
for an improvement in our revised budget of revenue and expenditure. 

15. Military Services . — The variations in the largest item of our ex- 
penditure, Military Services, are not of the same magnitude as in previous 
years. The net expenditure on Military Services, according to the Budget 
estimate for the current year, was 561 crores. Accuracy in reaching a 
revised figure for military expenditure at this period of the financial year 
is always specially difficult to attain, but the course of expenditure up to- 
date points to a total net figure of 56*28 crores, or practically the same 
figure as our first forecast. Scrutiny of the account for non-effective 
services between India and the War OfiSce has led to a special credit, for 
which no provision was made in the estimates of about 70 lakhs, represent- 
ing a revision of the account with retrospective effect from 1919. As against 
this, expenditure in India has markedly exceeded the estimate in certain 
directions. A special provision amounting to 40 lakhs has had to be made 
for the purchase of certain kinds of ordnance equipment in which serious 
shortage has been disclosed. His Excellency the Ck)mmand6r-in-Ohief has 
instituted an expert inquiry into the whole question of ordnance equipment 
with a view to ensuring that the real facts may be brought into clearer 
light and that the reasons for these shortages, which ought not to have 
occurred, if the system of control had been working properly, may be fully 
disclosed. A special grant of 15 lakhs has also been allotted for the 
purchase of supplies of ghee in March in advance of next year’s require- 
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ments, it having been ascertained that by purchasing at an earlier date * 
each year considerable economies can be effected. Savings of 16 lakhs 
on pension charges in India and an excess expenditure of about 20 lakhs- 
owing to higher prices for articles of food and forage, are among the^ 
most important of the other variations. Since the net result of these 
variations is to bring the revised figure for net military expenditure out- 
at practically the same total as the original Budget, the Finance Depart- 
ment are entitled to congratulate themselves on the satisfactory operation 
of the system introduced in connection with the 1925-26 Budget, of making - 
a lump sum cut, which amounted this year to 20 lakhs, over the total ’ 
military estimate. 

16. Civil expenditure . — have already mentioned the excess of 35 lakhs 
in opium expenditure. Interest charges on permanent debt also exceed 
the estimate by 35 lakhs owing to the capital expenditure on railways 
having been less by crores than the budgeted figure, to a reduction in 
the interest chargeable to the Posts and Telegraphs Department of which 
I shall speak later, and to the fact that the rate of interest chargeable on* 
railway and other capital expenditure since 1917, which is arrived at by 
taking an average of the rates at which the Government of India have 
borrowed since that date, has proved to be less than the figure assumed 
at the time of the preparation of the Budget. Plans are being worked' 
out with a view to a modification of this rather complicated system of 
calculating interest and the substitution of a new procedure which will be 
less likely to disturb our Budget estimates. On the other hand the revised ' 
figures of 1925-26 profit by an unexpected credit of 30 lakhs under the 
head of Interest owing to the payment by the Bombay Government of 
interest to the Provincial Loans Fund for 15 months instead 'of 12 months — 
a change of procedure introduced in order to bring their interest dates to 
the 31st March in each year. Slight variations in regard to other Civil ’ 
expenditure apart from Posts and Telegraphs mostly cancel each other. 
The increased bounties on steel are almost exactly set off by the transfer * 
of the charges on account of the Security Printing Press at Nasik to capital. 

17. Precautions against over-estimating . — ^I have already referred to the ’ 
successful operation, so far as military expenditure is concerned, of the * 
system introduced a year ago, with a view to preventing over-budgeting, 
of making a lump sum cut. The total cut made in the estimates of Civil 
expenditure was 15 lakhs. It was made under twelve different heads, and 

except two cases the cut has justified itself, the total expenditure 
having been kept by the Departments concerned within ’the reduced grants.- 
The two exceptions are the Survey of India and the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment, in regard to both of which the House has already voted supplementary 
grants. As I explained in my Budget speech a year ago, this new pro — 
cedure was regarded as experimental and we are proposing to repeat it 
for a second year in connection with the Budget for 1926-27. 

18. Posts and Telegraphs.— The working of the Indian Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department in the current year requires rather* filler r treatments. 
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Tlie total gross receipts are now expected to be 10*23 crores, or 18 lafcbfi 
lower than the estimate. On the other hand, there is a saving of 19 lakhs 
in working expenses which, owing to certain abnormal circumstances 
which I shall explain shortly, are now estimated to amount to 9*57 crores. 
This makes the net receipts 67 lakhs as against our anticipation of 65J 
lakhs. This figure is of course exclusive of interest charges. At the time 
of the Budget it was anticipated that the final result of the working of the 
department for the year, after adjustment of interest, would be a small loss 
of Rs, 60,000. The figure included in the Budget for interest was 66 lakhs 
and was based, as I explained a year- ago, on a rough figure, not at that 
time completely examined, for the total capital outlay on the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. The figure taken was lower than 
the capital outlay as shown in our books, and the intention was that 
the interest actually charged should be based on the depreciated 
block value of the assets of the department on the 1st of April 1925 when 
finally ascertained. The departmental investigations into the value of this 
block have now been completed, but the report is still under consideration. 
According to the figures in this report, tEe value of the assets is very 
much less than the book value, but the exact figures have still to be 
settled. For the present, I have felt justified in taking a round figure 
-of 49 lakhs for interest as against the figure of 66 lakhs taken in the 
Budget. On this assumption, the net result of the working of the depart- 
ment as a whole is a profit of nearly 18 lakhs. This surplus is, however, 
non-recurring. The expenditure on postal stationery and stamps included 
in working expenses was 10 lakhs below the normal owing to the fact 
that the department was eating down stocks during the year. In addition, 
a previous wrong adjustment to the extent of about 8 lakhs under the 
head of Stationery and Printing charges has had to be corrected in this 
yearns accounts, thus reducing the working expenses by a non-recurrent 
sum of 8 lakhs. The true estimated profit is thus reduced to vanishing 
point unless further savings accrue in working expenses, and unfortunately 
there is still some doubt as to the correctness of the figure for interest. 

19. The House will remember that in my Budget speech a year ago 
I explained that it was proposed to transfer to capital the stocks of postal 
and telegrapEic stores carried on revenue account on the 31st March 1925. 
The total value of such stores in the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
was then estimated to be 1,24 lakhs. The actual balance has proved 
to be 1,61 lakhs. The stocks held in the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment have also to be taken into account, and as the credit on this account 
has proved to be 15 lakhs more than we allowed for, the total amount 
of this non-recurring credit to Revenue during the year 1925-26 will be 
1,81 lakhs. 

20. It will be seen that the revised estimates of revenue and expendi- 
ture for the current year have had to be arrived at after taking into 
account considerable variations not contemplated in our Budget estimates. 
The most important of these, apart from the results of suspending the 
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Cotton Excise Duty, are the increased credit to revenue of 52 lakhs fron® 
Posts and Telegraphs stores which I have mentioned, the increase of 
24 lakhs in the value of the stocks of opium at treasuries taken over and 
paid for by Local Governments this year, the transfer of 17 lakhs of 
revenue expenditure to capital account in the case of the Security Printing 
Press at Nasik, and the decrease in net expenditure under the head of 
Interest amounting to 30 lakhs resulting from the payment by the Bombay 
Government of interest for fifteen months instead of twelve. All of these 
four items are in the nature of book-keeping transactions, but they have 
none the less the effect of swelling our surplus. The figures given in the 
Budget estimate for revenue and expenditure for the year were 130*68 
crores and 130*44 crores respectively, leaving an estimated surplus of 
24 lakhs. The improvement shown in the revised estimates is 1,06 lakhs, 
the figure for revenue being 131*35 crores and for expenditure 130*05 crores. 
The four special items which I have mentioned aggregate 1*23 crores and 
more than account for the increased surplus. 

21. The following statement shows the main variations in revenue 
and expenditure working up to this total: — 

Lakhs. ^ 


Customs 


Better. Worse. 

60 

Taxes on Income . 

• . . . 

1,10 

Salt . . . . 


55 

Opium (net) . 


48 

Interest receipts . 


43 

Currency receipts 


46 

Extraordinary receipts 


21 

Interest on debt (net) . 


36 

Posts and Telegraphs . 


77 

Railway contribution . 


8 

Other heads . 


13 


Total, better 

Budget surplus 

Revised surplus 

3,06 2,00 

. 1,06 

24 

1,30 


22. Indian ArchcBological Fund , — ^This anticipated surplus would in the 
ordinary course be applied automatically to the reduction or avoidance of 
debt. The Government of India, however, desire to place before the Legis- 
lature a proposal for the utilisation of 50 lakhs of this surplus for the 
formation of an Indian Archaeological Fund. The details of the proposal, 
which will be embodied in a Bill, will be explained more fully to the House 
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iin due course. Its financial effect will be to apply 50 lakbs of the surplus, 
which would otherwise go to debt redemption, for the purpose of capitalis- 
ing our liabilities in connection with archaeological research. It is not 
therefore, except in form, a departure from the sound rule that a realised 
'Surplus should go to reduction of debt. Future budgets will be saved from 
a revenue charge on this account, but as it may be assumed that our out- 
standing debt will be 50 lakhs higher than it would otherwise be and our 
interest charges consequently increased, the net ultimate effect on future 
budgets is nil. Its immediate effect upon our revenue estimates for the 
current year will be to reduce the revised figure for the surplus to 80 lakhs. 

23. We who are living in Delhi do not need to be reminded of our debt 
to the Archaeological Department, When in the intervals between our 
deliberations we visit any one of the historical monuments that surround 
^us, we realise the care and skill whicE have been devoted to preserving 
these ancient structures and to beautifying their surroundings. We realise 
and are grateful. But this is not the only side of the Department's activi- 
ties. There is another which is perhaps less well-known, the work of 
excavation. Some of us have had the privilege of visiting Taxila and study- 
ing the fascinating antiquities, taking us back two thousand years in Indian 
history, which have been unearthed there in the last two decades. We are 
glad that they are now to be housed in a suitable museum. But if Taxila 
takes us back two thousand years, the recent discoveries at Harappa and 
Mahenja-Daro will, if the evidence is confirmed, transport us in one flight 
to a period of Indian history three thousand years earlier. Nay more : they 
hold out expectations of enabling us to get back thousands of years earlier 
still to a period in human history which was as remote from the inhabitants 
of Mahenja-Daro in the year 3000 B G. as those ancient Indians of the 
Indus valley are from us to-day. The Indo-Sumerian discoveries open up a 
vista which may once again revolutionise the world’s knowledge of the early 
history of mankind. Their possibilities are such that they must excite 
even the most unimaginative. 

24. Sir John Marshall, to whom since the day when the late Lord 
Curzon brought him here Indian archaeology owes a very great debt, 
has stated that a hundred crores of rupees could he spent on archaeological 
research in India without doing more than scratch the surface. Almost 
the only source from wliich funds are at present available for excavation 
in India and Burma is the Central Budget. However desirable archselogi- 
cal expenditure may be in the cultural interests of India and of mankind, 
it is obvious that the taxpayer cannot be asked to give more than com- 
paratively small sums. In 1923-24 the grant for Archaeology was cut down 
severely under the influence of retrenchment. In 1925-26 the sum avail- 
able for research was about 1'3 lakhs including the provision made in 
connection with Sir Aurel Stein’s special work in Central Asia. The 
Finance Department have been pressed to provide a considerably larger 
sum in 1926-27, but we intimated that about 2i lakhs Was the maximum 
which we could see our way to grant. 
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25. Meanwhile, in spite of the obvious importance of following up the 
recent discoveries, the ArcEseological Department have found that they 
cannot frame a considered programme for a period of years and cannot train 
young Indians as archseologists in the absence of the possibility of giving 
them security of tenure or employment. The idea has accordingly been 
mooted that an Indian Archeological Fund should be started, and a Board 
of Trustees established somewhat on the lines of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Once the Fund came into effective existence, it might, it is 
hoped, attract donations from Indian Princes and from others interested 
in archaeology and from winter visitors to India whose imagination is, I find, 
always stirred by Indian monuments. The essence of the proposal which 
will be placed before the Legislature therefore is that, instead of voting a 
grant of 2^ lakhs in the estimates for 1926-27 it should make a supple- 
mentary grant of 50 lakhs out of the surplus of 1925-26 as an initial 
endowment for the Fund. As I have already explained, this amounts to 
little more than a book-keeping change so far as our budgets for 1926-27 
and for future years are concerned. Meanwhile, however, the Fund will 
be well started; the interest on the endowment of 50 lakhs will bring in 
approximately 2^ lakhs a year to be spent on archaeological research. The 
Trustees will be able to make an attractive appeal in other quarters for 
additional endowments and can go ahead to frame a programme and to 
train budding archaeologists. Archaeological excavation is the most practical 
form of historical research, and it is a form in which I am convinced India 
can make an immense addition to the world’s historical knowledge. But 
it is ineffective unless it can be pursued on an adequate scale and according 
^ a programme based on the regular receipt of at least a minimum income. 
The income of the proposed Archseological Fund will be devoted to system- 
atic and continuous archssological excavation. The people of India are 
justly proud of their past and I feel sure they will welcome the establish- 
ment of this endowment for historical research. 


Ways and Means and Public Debt. 

26. The real improvement which has come about in the finances of the 
Crovernment of India during the last few years and the strength of our 
position during the financial year 1925-26 are strikingly reflected in the 
figures of our Public Debt and of our debt position generally and in the story 
of our ways and means operations. The House will remember that in my 
Budget speech last year I stated that not only did we not anticipate any 
necessity for borrowing outside India during the year, but also that the 
maximum amount that we should require to raise by a rupee loan in the 
open market in India would be 12 crores. I stated that it was not im- 
probable that at the same time as we approached the market for a rupee 
loan we should also place before the public a conversion offer with a view 
to beginning operations for the conversion of early maturing bonds. In 
the event* we found ourselves able in June 1925. to announce that our 

P 
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operations in tlie market in India would be confined to a conversion loan in 
view of the improvement shown by the figures of our actual balances on 
the 31st March 1925, in comparison with our anticipations indicated in 
the revised budget figures. This increase in balances was mainly due to 
the increase in the net railway earnings which affected both our revenue 
surplus and oui5 ways and means position, and to the drawings upon us by 
the Provincial Governments proving very much less than they had antici- 
pated at the time they framed their budgets. 

27. Our ability to dispense with a cash loan was most welcome to the 
money markets of India, but it was a subject of some comment in various 
quarters that the estimates framed at the time of the introduction of the 
Budget were proved only three months later to be so far out. I am inclined 
lo think that the phraseology consecrated by long usage in Indian budget 
speeches which refers to the ways and means portion of the statements 
as a ^^Ways and Means Budget” is somewhat misleading, in that it 
may tend to give the public the impression that the figures and estimates 
in the ways and means portion of the Budget make a claim to comparative 
exactness not inferior to that made by the figures of our revenue and 
expenditure estimates. Our Ways and Means Budget is intended to be 
and necessarily must be illustrative rather than exact. The ways and 
means figures bring together the net results of operations of very varying 
character all over India and Burma and in London. To a large extent 
these operations are either not under the control of the Government of 
India at all or only very indirectly under their control. The aggregate 
result of the variations in the estimates of incomings and outgoings of the 
Provincial Governments on Revenue and Capital account brought to light _ 
between the date at which the Central Budget figures w-ere prepared and 
' the date when the balances of the Provincial Governments on the 31st 
March 1925, began to be approximately ascertained — a period of from 3 
to 4 months — accounted for a reduction of not far" short of 6 crores in our 
estimate of the finance required during the year 1925-26 for meeting 
aggregate outgoings. Apart from the operations of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, our balances are affected by the incomings and outgoings on account 
of various deposit and advance heads, sums received and paid out in respect 
of provident funds of various descriptions, deposits and withdrawals of the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and purchases and encashments of Post Office 
Cash Certificates. In these circumstances it is neither possible nor desir- 
able to attempt to lay down a rigid ways and means programme far in advance. 
The only result of doing so would necessarily be to swell our balances need- 
lessly. At the same time it is certainly desirable that we should do anything 
that may reasonably be possible to secure greater accuracy in the estimates 
of Provincial Governments* incomings and outgoings, and I am not entirely 
satisfied that improvement in the machinery for dealing with our deposits 
and advances accounts is unattainable. These and cognate subjects are at 
the present moment engaging the careful attention of the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. 
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28.. The decision to confine our market operations to the conversion loan 
in the summer of 1925 iias been amply justified by results. In spite of heavy 
remittances in advance of requirements in London, we have been able to fin- 
ance our outgoings in India without serious inconvenience, and without resort 
to the money market for temporary accommodation or assistance from the 
Imperial Bank in the form of ways and means advances. The conversion loan 
resulted in conversions of bonds maturing during the years 1925 to 1928 to a 
total of 30*61 crores, of which over 26| crores were conversions into the 5 per 
cent, income-tax free loan of 1945-55, and about 4| crores into the new issue 
of 10-year bonds liable to income-tax. The conversion loan involved immedi- 
ate cash payments which amounted to 87*6 lakhs. This sum, however, included 
the premiums on 1925 and 1928 bonds to the extent of 23*4 lakhs which would 
have had to be paid at maturity in any case. The additional amount of cash 
payments involved may therefore be put at 64*2 lakhs. As the result of the 
conversion loan we have effected an annual saving in interest on the bonds 
converted of approximately 18*7 lakhs, and in addition 4f crores of the public 
debt have become subject to income-tax instead of being income-tax free. 
Moreover, apart from this considerable reduction in our annual charge for 
interest we have reduced our liabilities for the repayment of maturing loans 
during the next three years by nearly 29 crores, and in particular our liability 
In respect of the 6 per cent, bonds maturing in September 1926, has been 
brought down from 37*9 crores to 20*05 crores. This operation has thus 
materially eased the problem of dealing with our maturing debt, the magni- 
tude of which I had occasion to explain to the House in a speech on February 
18th, 1925, as well as in my Budget speech a year ago, and we hope to reap 
further reward from this successful conversion operation when the time comes 
for the issue of a lupee loan next summer. 


29. Before dealing with this latter question it would be convenient for me 
to summarise our ways and means position for the years 1925-26 and 1926-27. 
The figures are as follows : — 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 


(Figures in crores of rupees.) 


Outlay. 

Railway capital outlay 
Other capital outlay (including Delhi, 
Post and Telegraphs, Vizaga- 
patam Harbour, etc.) . 

Provincial Governments transactions . 
Discharge of Debt .... 


Revised, 

1925-26. 

Budget, 

1920-27. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

19*5 

26*0 

4*5 

25 

6*0 

7*0 

38*3 

23*8 

68*3 

59 3 


p 3 
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(Figures in orores of rupess.) 

Fevised, Budget, 

1925-26. 1926-27. 


Besources. 


1. Surplus 

. 

. 

•8 

... 

2. Pupee Loan 

• 


30*6 

22*0 

3. Postal Cash Certificates 



6*4 

4*0 

4. Other unfunded debt 

(including 



Postal Savings Banks) 

. 

. 

5*8 

5*6 

5. Debt Pedemption 

• • 

. 

5-0 

6*0 

6. Depreciation and reserve 

funds 

• 

7-0 

5*6 

7. Miscellaneous (net) 

, . 

, 

•7 

2*1 

8. Peduction of Cash balance 

• 

12*0 

16*0 




68*3 

59*3 


30. The House will share the satisfaction of the Finance Department and 
of the Government of India in the strength of the position which these figures 
disclose. During the year 1925-26, instead of borrowing over 7 crores net in 
the market in India as anticipated in the Budget statement, we have dis- 
charged 2 crores net of market debt in India and have paid off 5*7 crores of 
market and other debt in England. Nevertheless, we have financed during 
the year new capital expenditure chargeable to loan funds to a total of 30 
crores of which 6 crores is on behalf of Provincial Governments through the 
Provincial Loans Fund. How has this striking result been achieved? A 
fuller explanation would involve a closer analysis of the figures than is per- 
haps desirable in a Budget speech, and I must be content to refer only to the 
main items. Our capital expenditure has been financed in the first place to 
the extent of about 12 crores by a reduction of balances, though these are still 
about 14 crores higher than we anticipated a year ago. Our Debt Pedemp- 
tion scheme gave us 5 crores and our revenue surplus will give us 80 lakhs. 
The Post Office Cash Certificates and other unfunded debt, including the sur- 
plus of Post Office Savings Bank deposits over withdrawals, and the railway 
reserve and depreciation funds provided us with the balance. The incomings 
from railway reserve and depreciation funds and from cash certificates were 
in each case about 2 crores more than we had estimated, 

31. In 1926-27 maturing debt falling due for repayment including railway 
debentures to be redeemed in England amounts to nearly 24 crores. The 
capital expenditure of the Central Government amounts to 28J crores of which 
26 crores is railway capital outlay. The Provincial Loans Fund estimate 
shows an outgoing of 7 crores for advances to Provincial Governments. We 
thus require nearly 24 crores for maturing debt and 35^ crores for new capital 
expenditure or nearly 60 crores in all. In order to meet this liability we 
expect to be able to draw further on our cash balances to the extent of 16 
crores. We look for 11^ crores from miscellaneous sources including Post 
Office Cash Certificates and other unfunded debt, and about 6 crores each 
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from the Debt E»edemptioii provision and from railway reserve and railway 
and other depreciation funds. So far, therefore, as we are able to judge from 
our present estimates, we shall require to raise a loan in the money market 
of an amount not exceeding 22 crores. There is no likelihood of our having 
to resort to external borrowing during 1926-27, this being the third year in 
succession in which the issue of an external loan will have been avoided. We 
expect to confine ourselves accordingly to the issue of a rupee loan in the 
Indian money market for a sum not exceeding 22 crores, of which 20 crores 
will be for the renewal of the bonds maturing next September. The net 
amount of new money required from the Indian market will not exceed 2 
crores, which is less than the amount needed to pay off external debt in 
London. More than the whole of our new capital programme amounting to 
over 35 crores will be financed without recourse to market borrowings. It will 
be a matter for consideration whether at the same time as we issue our rupee 
loan we should offer a further opportunity to holders of bonds maturing after 
1926 for anticipatory conversion, as we did last year. 

32. In any case I feel confident that the strength of the position thus dis- 
closed following on what was achieved during 1925 will have a markedly favour- 
able effect on the terms on which we shall be able to borrow. The progres- 
sively falling rate of interest at which our loans in India have been taken up 
by the public will continue to operate to our advantage. Our conversion 
issues last summer were offered on a basis of 5 per cent, tax-free or about 5^ 
per cent, subject to tax. It is interesting to observe that the new 5 per cent, 
bonds subject to tax are now quoted in the market at a price showing a con- 
siderable premium over the issue price and our 5 per cent, tax-free loan 
1945-55 now stands definitely above par. The following figures showing the 
market prices of Indian Government securities in India for the last four years 
tell their own tale. 




Mabket 

BBICE ON 


* 

1st 

February, 

1^3. 

1st 

Febraary, 

1924. 

1st 

February, 

1925. 

1st 

February, 

1926. 


Bs. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

5 per cent Tax-free loan 1945-55 

CO 

CO 

96 10 

97 15 

100 12 

per cent. Indian Government 
Enpee loan. 

57 0 

66 0 

66 9 

CO 

o 

J> 


33. While I am dealing with this subject, I shall like to draw attention 
also to the movement of prices for Indian Government stocks in London, which' 
brings out clearly the advance in the Indian Government’s credit in that 
market which has resulted from the absence of any new borrowing since May 
1923 and from the general improvement in India’s financial position. As I 
pointed out last year, we were fortunate in the rate we secured in May 1923 
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for our last loan in London. Generally speaking, prices of gilt-edged securi- 
ties on the London market stood at a higher level at that period than they 
have done at any time since that date, when we offered £20 million of India 
4^ per cent, stock to the public at 90. The market prices of gilt-edged securi- 
ties in London including Indian Government loans are at all times governed 
by the general conditions of the market, and have during the last year been 
considerably affected by the comparative stringency which followed on the 
steps taken to restore and maintain parity of sterling with gold. The follow- 
ing figures compare the price of India 3 per cent, and 3^ per cent, stock in 
London in April 1914, April 1923 and February 1926, with the prices of certain 
other gilt-edged securities at the same dates : 



30th April, 

30th April, 

1st February, 


1914 

1923 

1926 

India 3 per cent, loan . 

. 761 

601 

58 

India 3J per cent, loan . 

881 

701 

68 

Local loans 3 per cent, stock 
London County Council* 

87 

691 

641 

3^ per cent, stock 

97 

791 

73 

3 per cent. . 

81 

681 

63 

I give a further table comparing the price of India 4i per cent, stock on 30th 
April 1923 and 1st February 1926 with the price of British Government 3^ per 

cent, conversion loan on the same 

dates. 

30th Apr.I, 

1st February, 



1923 

1926 

India 41 per cent stock 

. 

901 

88| 

31 per cent, conversion loan . 

. 

81 

76x"„ 


It will be seen that, though owing to general market conditions the prices of 
Indian Government securities are lower now in London than they were either 
in April 1923 or in April 1914, the credit of the Government of India stands 
considerably higher in the market in relation to that of the British Govern- 
ment and other gilt-edged borrowers than it did either in 1914 or in 1923. 
Another rather remarkable conclusion which emerges from these figures is that 
the Government would at the moment at least have to pay rather a higher 
rate of interest for money borrowed in London than for a loan issued in India. 

34. It is not open to doubt that the improvement in Indians credit to which 
I have drawn attention is due to the strenuous efforts made by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Legislature to restore and maintain complete budgetary 
equilibrium and to the policy which we have adopted in regard to provision 
for reduction and avoidance of debt and to strict adherence to our rule of 
borrowing only for purposes which are clearly reproductive. The effect of 
this policy of encouraging whenever possible all sound schemes that come for- 
ward for capital expenditure of a reproductive character and using our credit 
in the market only for the purpose of financing such reproductive expendi- 
ture, apart of course from the financing of maturing liabilities, is further 
illustrated in the figures which I now proceed to give regarding the Debt of 
India. As this is the last Budget with which the present Assembly will be 
called upon to deal, I have had figures prepared showing the position of our 
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debt as on the 31st March 1923 in order to bring out the changes which have 
taken place during the three financial years corresponding to the three years 
of life of the present House. 


Statement showing the Belt of India, outstanding on the Slst March 192S,. 
Slst March 1924} Slst March 1925 and Slst March 1926. 


— 

31st March 
1923. 

Slst March 
1924. 

Slst March 
1925 

Slst March 
1926. 

In India : — 

Loans 

339 83 

(In crores 
358 81 

of rupees.l 
370 38 

368*35 

Treasury Bills in the hands of the 
pnhlio 

Treasury Bills in the Paper 

21-59 

2 12 

•• 

1 

49*65 

49 55 

49-65 

49-65 

Currency Eeserve 

Other Obligations — 





Post Of&ee Saving Banks 

23 20 

24 79 

25 64 

27 48 

Ca^h Certificates 

3-13 

8 42 

13*12 

19 52 

Provident Funds, etc 

36 17 

39 OO 

42-39 

46 27 

Total Loans, etc. 

411-07 



418*00 

Total Other Obligations 

62 50 


81*15 

93*27 

Total in India 

473*57 

482 79 

501*18 

511*27 



1 

(In millic 

>ns of £) 


In England — 



Loans . . « . . 

222*92 

244 53 

263 89 

266*43 

War Contribution 

19 71 

19-27 

IS 81 

18-32 

Capital value of liabilities under- 

61 31 

60 10 

58 84 

57-53 

going redemption by way of 
terminable railway annuities 





Provident Funds, etc . 

•04 

•13 

•16 

-20 

Total in England 

303-98 

324-03 

34120 

342*48 



(In crores 

of rupees) 


Eq livalent at Is 6d to the 
Bupee . . « • 



405 31 

432-04 

454*93 

456*64 

Total Debt . 

878 88 

914 83 

956*11 

967 91 

r for Central Govern- 

536 65 

557-09 

600-05 

627*71 

Productive j ment. 





(.for Provinces. 

87 49 

j 

97*56 

106*43 

114*39 

Total Productive 


654 65 

706-48 

742-10 

Unproductive . . . . 


260-18 

249^ 

225-81 

Total 

878-38 

■ 1 

914-83 

956-11 

967-91 
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35. In order to show the figures of our external debt in a significant way, 
I have converted sterling at the current rate of Is. 6d. per rupee not only for 
1925 and 1926 but also for 1923 and 1924. The improvement in our exchange 
has undoubtedly given us some temporary relief in the burden of interest and 
other payments on sterling debt, and its effect of course is to bring about a 
marked reduction in the rupee figure as compared with what it would have 
been at Is. 4d. It must he assumed, however, that the higher rate of exchange 
has no permanent effect on the actual burden imposed on the country in meet- 
ing our external obligations since, if the number of rupees required is reduced, 
the commodity value or purchasing power of each rupee is correspondingly 
enhanced. The effect of taking Is. 6d. is also particularly noticeable in regard 
to the unproductive debt figures. It will be seen that our total debt of all 
kinds had increased from 878*88 crores on the 31st March 1923 to 956*11 crores 
on the 31st March 1925 and by a further 11*80 crores to 967*91 crores on the 
31st March 1926. The unproductive debt was 254*74 crores on the 31st March 
1923, 249*63 crores on the 31st March 1925, and wall be 225*81 crores on the 
31st March 1926 out of a total debt of 967*91 crores. At the present moment 
it may be said, in order to put the position in a graphic way, that the whole 
of our rupee debt and more than half of our sterling debt is productive, and 
that our unproductive debt is now less than one quarter of the whole debt. 
Excluding the Provincial Governments’ debt, the increase in the productive 
debt during the current financial year amounts to 27*66 crores, while the 
increase in the three years since 31st March 1923 amounts to 91*06 crores. 
Unproductive debt has decreased during the year 1925-26 by 23*82 crores. 

36. Our internal debt, excluding Provincial Governments’ debts to the 
Government of India, on the 31st March 1923 was 386 08 crores, on the 31st 
March 1925, 394*75 crores, and on the 31st March 1926, 396*88 crores. Our 
external debt on the 31st March 1923 was 405*31 crores, on the 81st March 
1925, 454*93 crores, and on the 31st March 1926, 456*64 crores. The increase 
in our external debt during the current year is, as last year, purely nominal. 
The latter figure includes 4*67 crores or £3J million of Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company’s debentures which, exactly as was the case in 1924-25 with 
the 24*67 crores or £18^ million of East Indian Railway Company’s deben- 
tures, are not really an increase in the debt of India as a whole but are merely 
a transfer from the railway company to the ' Government of the liability to 
meet the same interest charge out of the earnings from the same Railway. 
These two operations more than account for the whole of the increase in the 
net amount of our sterling debt since 1924. In real truth the operations of 
the last two years have effected a considerable reduction in India’s external 
liabilities, since, besides taking over the debentures of the railway companies 
concerned, the Government of India have brought out the shareholders of 
these railway companies writhout borrowing in London for the purpose, thus 
converting an external debt into an internal debt. A further oper^ition of 
the same sort will take place on the 1st April 1926 when a sum of £8 million 
provided out of the Government of India’s rupee resources and remitted in 
sterling to London will be applied to buying out the shareholders of the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Railway. 
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37. I have more than once publicly stated my conviction that if India 
would only learn to use her potential capital in greater measure for productive 
purposes than she does at present — I do not mean merely for investment in 
Government securities — and by the development of the banking and invest- 
ment habit would make available for remunerative expenditure in India a 
larger portion than she now does of the surplus which she earns annually by 
the export of her products, not only would an immense impetus be given to the 
commercial and industrial development of India’s resources and new and 
attractive fields opened for the employment of her educated young men, but 
the process of converting external debt into internal debt could be very greatly 
accelerated. In two years the tax-payer of India has managed, without in- 
creasing his external obligations, to purchase for his own use and profit the 
equity of the East Indian Railway, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and 
the Delhi-Umballa-Ralka Railway. Is not this an object lesson of what the 
future may have in store if we set our minds wholeheartedly to the develop- 
ment of our own internal resources by the wise application and investment 
of our own internal capital? The Government are doing what they can to 
forward the movement, but much must depend on private enterprise and 
initiative, on the spread of education of the right kind and on the combating 
of what has been well designated by my friend Mr. Rushbrook Williams as 
India’s uneconomic tradition which does not recognise the production and 
accumulation of wealth as being among man’s legitimate aims.” There are 
those, I know, who fear that acceptance of the legitimacy of such an aim 
would involve a prostitution of India’s highest self to ignoble ends. What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul? If I 
believed that India’s adoption of this western economic doctrine would jeopar- 
dise the high achievements of India’s speculative thought and sacrifice her 
spirituality to a materialistic and selfish creed, I would unhesitatingly range 
myself with the opponents of change. I do not think it is open to challenge 
that the depths of understanding of man’s relation to the Infinite which have 
been attained by the best of India’s speculative thinkers hold out to Western 
civilization as it exists to-day a hope of spiritual progress — ^I stress the word 
progress ” — ^which is an essential complement and corrective to the material- 
ism which springs from over-emphasis on the practical business of coiiquest of 
Nature’s secrets and their compulsion to man’s service. India long ago revolu- 
tionised mathematics and provided the West with the key to the most far- 
reaching of all among the mechanical instruments on which its control of 
nature has been built, when it presented to Europe through the medium of 
Arabic the device of the cypher upon which all modern systems of numeration 
depend. Even so, India, to-day or to-morrow, will, I feel confident, revolu 
tionize Western doctrines of progress by demonstrating the insufficiency and 
lack of finality of much of the West’s present system of human values. But 
I do not think that the denial of all value to western endeavours to increase 
the production and accumulation of wealth is essential as a support to the 
Indian philosophy of life. I hold that increased production and accumulation 
of wealth are a means — in themselves indifferent, neither good nor evil — but 
an indisputable means towards the attainment of a higher ideal, the broaden- 
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ing and deepening of life’s meaning for the individual and still more for the 
mass of mankind. What matters essentially is the purpose with which they 
are striven after, and East and West alike can and ought to strive after them 
as a means to a higher end. It is an Indian commentator on Mr. Rushbrook 
Williams’ challenge who has said that the trouble is that this uneconomic tradi- 
tion has not made the Indian less materialistic than the European, but it has 
made him a worse materialist. 

38. Post Office Cash Certificates . — ^Among the instruments of our policy of 
-encouraging the investment habit, the Post Office Cash Certificates takes a pro- 
minent place. This security combines in itself features belonging to savings 
bank deposits, in particular the facility for encashment at any time 
:and protection against any risk of depreciation in value, together 
with some of the characteristics of an investment. It may be 
regarded as the ideal security for the very small investor enabling 
him to cross the bridge dividing a depositor in a savings bank from 
a holder of marketable investment securities. It has been observed in 
England, and is no doubt true in India also, that a considerable portion of 
the money withdrawn when Savings Certificates are cashed is not really thereby 
withdrawn from investment altogether, but is used for the purpose of rein- 
vestment by the holder, for example, in house property, in the purchase of a 
business or in a marketable security of some kind. The money would very 
likely not be saved at all if it had not first of all been attracted to the profit- 
a,ble purpose of the purchase of one and then another cash certificate. It is 
then accumulated for a period at compound interest and when it comes to be 
withdrawn the sum, now grown to larger dimensions, is added to the invested 
<!apital of the country, and all the time a new class of small investor is being 
-created by this process. During the year the popularity of the Post Office 
Cash Certificate has been even more pronounced than before and any action 
tending to check the growth of the habit of investment in cash certificates 
would be contrary to the true interests of India. 

39. At the same time it must be realised that the rate of 6 per cent, com- 
pound interest, which is obtainable on a cash certificate held until maturity, 
is now unduly high when regard is had to the general fall in the rate of inter- 
est obtainable on other Government secuiities. We are moving on, as I have 
already said, towards a period when even 5 per cent, will seem a high rate of 
return on an investment issued on the security of the Government of India. 
The recent action of the Imperial Bank of India in reducing its rate of interest 
for savings bank deposits to 3^ per cent, may be cited as a further proof of 
the passing of the period of high interest rates generally. We are therefore 
considering the question of making some alteration in the terms on which the 
Post Office Cash Certificates are at present offered for subscription, while at 
the same time introducing certain new measures which will add to the popu- 
larity of these certificates and prevent any reduction in the yield from check- 
ing seriously the growth of the habit of investing in them. I have observed 
recently some criticism of the Government’s policy in offering these certificates 
for sale on the ground that the growth of bank deposits is thereby checked. 
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In so far as these complaints have reference to the high yield at present obtain- 
able, the reduction which we contemplate should remove any ground for 
objection. But I take issue with these critics when they imply that the gene- 
ral policy of issuing cash certificates militates against other forms of saving 
and depositing of savings with banks. No truth has been more firmly estab- 
lished by the experience of all the countries which have adopted and extended 
the system of cash certificates or corresponding securities than that the gene- 
ral stimulus to saving and investing which they give reacts beneficially on all 
other forms of saving. 

40. The Government of India are not infrequently accused of want of elasti- 
city in their approach to financial questions and lack of imagination and of 
sympathy with the burden of the tax-payer of the day. I take the accusation 
of want of elasticity as a compliment. It can, I think, mean little more than 
that we have a definite policy and stand by it. Imaginative finance is apt to 
mean a capacity to budget for imaginary receipts which fail to accrue. The 
easiest road to popularity for a Finance Member is the adoption of a policy 
of making posterity pay, I have already drawn attention to the really strik- 
ing improvement in our credit and in the figures of our Public Debt which has 
resulted from strict adherence to the principles of avoiding all borrowing for 
other than truly productive purposes and making adequate provision for reduc- 
tion or avoidance of debt. The common complaint against this policy 
is that it adds to the burden of the tax-payer of to-day by postponing the date 
when Provincial contributions can be further relieved and taxation reduced. 
I challenge even this conclusion. The direct result of our policy on the Budget 
figures for 1926-27 is that our total charge for interest is over 1 crore less than 
in the revised estimate for 1925-26 and 3*44 crores less than in 1923-24. A 
continuance of this policy is certain to lead, in the absence of untoward incid- 
ents, to a considerable further reduction in the charge for interest in 1927-28 
and future years. Departure from it would have disastrous effects on the 
rate of interest which we should have to pay for renewals of our maturing 
debt and for the new capital required for reproductive purposes. If we are 
able this year to bring to an end the unhappy history of the Cotton Excise 
Duty, it is largely because of the reduction in our interest charges. Nor is it 
only the tax-payer of the Central Government who benefits by the results of 
this policy. The figures I have given relate to the net charge for interest in 
the Central Budget alone. If railway rates and fares are in process of reduc- 
tion, it is in part due to the reduction in the charge for interest on capital,, 
present and future, invested in our railway enterprises. If some of the Pro- 
vincial Governments have received relief in regard to their Provincial contri- 
butions and if they and the other Provincial Governments are hoping for 
further relief, it is to an appreciable extent the reduction in our interest 
charges which has enabled us to do what we have done and which justifies our 
hope and theirs of further relief. Not only so, but the reduction in the charge 
for interest directly affects their own budgets, in that it serves to reduce the 
rate which they have to pay for their borrowings from the Central Govern- 
ment. A year ago the House showed its recognition of the wisdom of our 
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policy regarding provision for reduction and avoidance of debt by endorsing 
that policy and voting in full the demand in which that provision was included. 
To-day I am able to show to the House the direct benefits of its wise action in 
this matter, and I trust that the House and the country will now realise that 
it is not from any desire to maintain taxation at a higher level than is abso- 
lutely unavoidable that we insist on the debt policy which we have adopted, 
but that such a policy is directly calculated to bring real advantages and real 
relief to the tax-payer of to-day as well as to the tax-payer of to-morrow. 

41. Improvements in financial machinery , — Before I pass on to the Budget 
estimates for 1926-27, 1 desire to refer briefly to some not unimportant changes 
which have been made this year in the form of the documents which 
will shortly be placed before the House. A year ago, as the House 
will remember, we introduced various changes in the form of the 
Demands for G-rants in the light of observations made by the Public 
Accounts Committee. This year we are in possession of the results of 
an inquiry conducted at the request of the Public Accounts Committee into 
the possibility of improving the appropriation reports on lines suggested by 
that Committee. The Auditor General’s recommendations were considered by 
the Public Accounts Committee in August last and received their general 
approval, and their wishes are being carried out in the Appropriation Keports 
for the year 1924-25 now under preparation. In order to bring the Demands 
for Grants into general conformity with the Appropriation Reports and there- 
by to facilitate comparisons between estimates and actuals, corresponding 
changes have been made in the form of the Demands for Grants for 1926-27. 
Each grant is now shown sub-divided into a number of sub-heads and the 
actual expendituie will be accounted for under each, so that the Public 
Accounts Committee, when they scrutinise the final accounts, will be able to 
compare without difficulty the actual expenditure with the budget provision 
under each sub-head and to fulfil more easily their constitutional task of ex- 
amining the extent to which savings under one sub-head have been utilised 
by the Executive Government towards extra expenditure under another. The 
existing division by circles of account has, however, been retained and details 
of expenditure are given in the same fullness as before. Another change 
which will jump to the eye of anyone using these volumes is that we have 
reduced most of them to octavo size — a change which effects a considerable 
reduction in the cost of printing. It is not possible to alter the size in all 
cases this year, but our intention is to complete the process of conversion to 
octavo size in full a year hence. 

42. A separate demand will be included in the 1926-27 Demands for Grants 
for expenditure in connection with the separation of Audit from Accounts in 
the United Provinces. This measure has been advocated by the Retrenchment 
Committee and by the Reforms Enquiry Committee from different points of 
view. The latter Committee held that separation of Provincial from Central 
finance was an essential preliminary to any appreciable advance towards pro 
vincial autonomy in financial matters, but before such separation can be ac- 
complished, Provincial Governments must be in control of their own Accounts. 
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Audit, however, appears to be a subject which should remain as at present in 
the hands of a single authority, the Auditor General, all over India. T^he 
separation of Audit from Accounts is therefore involved as a preliminary to 
further advance and it appears to offer other incidental advantages. I need 
only mention two at present. The new system of accounting which we pro- 
pose to introduce greatly facilitates a closer and more efficient control of 
expenditure by the Department responsible for that expenditure as a continu- 
ous process during the period of the expenditure. The Audit department, on 
the other hand, is relieved from the mechanical routine duties involved in the 
present system and its audit becomes more searching. With the approval of 
the Secretary of State, therefore, we have decided as an experimental measure 
to introduce the new scheme of separation, as from 1st April 1926, in the 
accounts of the United Provinces whose Government have expressed their 
desire for its introduction. 

Budget Estimates pob 1926-27. 

Expenditure. 

43. Military expenditure — The form in which the detailed Military 
estimates will be placed before the House has not been materially altered 
as has been done in the case of the Civil estimates, and the changes are 
confined to a more logical rearrangement of minor heads. As Honourable 
Members are aware, a Committee has been appointed to investigate the 
system of Cost Accounts at present m force in the Army, with a representa- 
tive, of the Public Accounts Committee of this House among the members. 
Our experience of the present system of cost accounts during the last four 
years and the fact that the British Government have recently decided 
to introduce radical modifications into the system of cost accounting in 
the British Army led us to the conclusion that such an inquiry had 
become necessary in India. Material changes in the form of the military 
estimates have therefore to be postponed pending the examination of 
the recommendations of that Committee. Puller explanations have, how- 
ever, been given of the various details of the military estimates in view of 
the desire expressed in the course of the Budget debates last year by mem- 
bers of this House. 

44: The net military expenditure for the year 1926-27 is estimated to 
amount to 64-88 crores, i.e., a reduction of 1*37 crores as compared with 
the Budget estimates for 1926-26, thus marking a further stage in advance 
towards the goal set by the Retrenchment Committee. The provision for 
established charges amounts to 64*24 crores, the balance representing 
remnants of special post-war charges. The figure of 54 88 crores includes a 
sum of 66 lakhs for the payment of gratuities to demobilised officers, this 
being the last year -which will be burdened with a charge of this character. 
23 lakhs have been provided for the completion of the building programme 
in progress in Waziristan and for ’the Royal Air Force. On the other hand, 
‘we appear for the moment to have come almost to the end of the surplus 
war stores which have been a feature on the credit side of the account for 
some years past. We are allowing for a credit of only 26 lakhs under this 
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head as compared with 70 lakhs in the Budget estimates of 1925-26 and 
1,10 lakhs in 1924-25. The figure of 54*24 crores net for established charges 
includes a sum of approximately 60 lakhs for new urgent measures mainly 
of a non-recurring nature for the purchase of new ec[uipment. 

45. Am ong the more salient features in the new estimates I may mention 
first the disappearance of provision for one British Cavalry regiment, cost- 
ing a sum of 22 lakhs a year, which has now been dispensed with, this being 
the last of the specific reductions of the strength following on the recom- 
mendations of the Betrenchment Committee which remained to be carried 
out. Charges for pensions in India and in England show a recurring reduc- 
tion of 37 lakhs, while payments to the War Office for British transport 
charges have been brought down by 17 lakhs. It has been necessary to 
provide an additional 20 lakhs owing to higher prices for articles of food 
and forage, and an additional 20 lakhs is also included for the purpose of 
accelerating the programme of electrification of barracks and of building 
of new lines for Indian troops. As a set-off to this last liability, an addi- 
tional credit of 20 lakhs is anticipated from the disposal of surplus military 
lands and buildings. 

46. Our total expenditure on military services, including the Army, 
Marine, Military Works, and the Royal Air Force, amounted in the year 
1920-21 to 87*40 crores net, of which about 20 crores represented special 
expenditure on operations in Wazirisian. With the cessation of these 
operations, the Budget estimates for 1922-23, which formed the basis of the 
Retrenchment Committee’s investigations, showed a net total expenditure of 
67*75 crores. The recommendation of that Committee was that the Budget 
for 1923-24 should be fixed at 57| crores, subject to such additions as might 
be necessary in view of the delay which would ensue in carrying out the 
changes recommended and in order to meet special expenditure in Waziris- 
tan, etc. The Committee went on to say that for subsequent years the 
adoption of their recommendations should enable the estimates to be re- 
duced to 57 crores, irrespective of savings due to further economies or fall 
in prices, and they expressed the opinion that continuous efforts to ensure 
further reductions should, in combination with the expected further fall 
in prices, enable the military budget to be reduced to 50 crores net after 
the lapse of a few years. The actual expenditure of the year 1923-24 
amounted to 56*23 crores and the first stage of 57 crores mentioned by th^ 
Retrenchment Committee was thus passed in the first year. The figure 
of 56 23 crores included heavy expenditure on gratuities to demobilised 
officers and in Waziristan, but these abnormal items were counterbalanced 
by credits from the proceeds of sale and utilisation of surplus stores. The 
Budget for the year 1923-24 allotted a net sum of 62. crores for military 
sei vices. This was reduced in the Budget for 1924-25 to 60i crores, but 
by the time when the Budget for 1925-26 was under consideration th© 
actual effect of the retrenchment operations, which it had been difficult to 
gauge in advance, had become apparent, and it was possible to reduce 
the budge b provision for 1925-26 to 56*25 crores net. 
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47. The following table brings out the results achieved at a glance; — 
Net expenditure of Military services. 

(In crores of rupees.) 



1921-22. 

1222-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Budget estimate 

. 66 82 

67 75 

62-00 

60 25 

56 25 

54*88 

Revised estimate 

69 35 

67-09 

59 74 

56 33 

56*28 


Actual expenditure 

. 69 81 

65-27 

56 23 

55 63 




These figures include certain disturbing items both on the credit and 
debit side, and it is therefore of special interest to compare the true figures 
of the established charges, that is, the normal cost after elimination of spe- 
cial charges such as those for demobilisation of surplus officers and special 
credits for the eating down of surplus stores. In comparing these figures 
with the figures given by the Betrenchment Committee, Honourable Mem- 
bers should beair in mind the fact that certain charges amounting in 
1926-27 to 39 lakhs, of which the most important are the charges for 
Customs duty on imported stores and the cost of Stationery and Printing, 
have been added to the military estimates since 1923-24, as the result of 
new decisions regarding classification. 

Adjusted figures of Established charges. 





(In cxores of rupees.) 


1923-24. 

1924-25 

1925-26. 1926-27. 

Estimate 

61*9 

59*4 

55*0 54*2 

Actuals 

56*7 

55 8 

55 2 

(Revised estimate ) 


48. I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without referring once again 
to the deep debt of gratitude which I owe to the late Lord Rawlinson for 
his wholehearted co-operation and earnest determination to secure economy 
in expenditure on military services. His untimely death meant a grievous 
loss to me — I lost a personal friend and a colleague to whom I owed more 
than I can say — and India lost a true friend. The ideal at which he con- 
stantly aimed was an Army in India not larger than he regarded as abso- 
lutely essential in India’s interests, adequately equipped and fully trained, 
so that India might obtain the maximum service from a fully efficient force 
at the minimum cost. Our noilitary expenditure was kept during his reginie 
under constant scrutiny by the Finance and Army Departments with the 
object of securing further economies. I gladly add that this policy has been 
continued under his successor and has the full support of His Excellency 
Sir William Birdwood, I am confident that adherence to this policy will 
result in still further reductions in our military expenditure without the 
sacrifice of that essential security which must always be our first aim. 

49. We are fortunately able to forsee considerable savings of an auto- 
matic character in our established charges in future years, as the result of 
the reduction of the rates of pay of the British soldier which came into 
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effect in October, 1925. The immediate saving for 1926-27 under this head 
is not appreciable as the reduced rates of pay aJffect only new recruits, hut 
it IS estimated that, taken in conjunction with the reductions below present 
cost which will in due course result from the recent revision of the pay of 
officers in July, 1924, the savings from this source should amount to 12 
lakhs in 1927-28, increasing annually to about 80 lakhs in 1930-31, and 
about 1| crores in 1933-34. Before leaving the military estimates, I must 
refer briefly to the question of stocks held by the Army on which I com- 
mented last year. During the course of the year the whole question has 
been completely examined and considerable modifications are necessary in 
the figures then given which were based only on information available at 
headquarters. A full statement of the balances now disclosed will be found 
in the volume of detailed estimates. The amount of stocks held proves 
to be appreciably in excess of the amount indicated in the figures placed 
before the Retrenchment Committee, and of those on which we have hitherto 
been working. One of the terms of reference to the expert committee of^ 
inquiry into the arsenals and ordnance depots which I mentioned earlier 
in my speech is the examination of surplus and obsolete stocks, and I have 
little doubt that a further reduction will be effected as the result of this 
inquiry. 

50. Ciml expenditure . — I now turn to our estimates of Civil expenditure. 
The total figure of Civil expenditure in the revised estimates for 1925-26 
is 41*46 crores; the corresponding figure for 1926-27 is 41*76 crores. 
This small increase, which amounts to 30 lakhs, conceals a big decrease. 
In 1925-26 we had a big non-recurring credit, originally estimated at 
1*29 crores but now ascertained in the revised estimates to be 1*81 
crores on account of the transfer of postal and telegraphic stores 
(including the stores of the Indo-European Telegraph Department) from 
Revenue to Capital, The chief feature of the expenditure of 1926-27 
is the reduction, whose significance I have already endeavoured to explain, 
of approximately 1 crore in the charge for interest. For market debt the 
charge for interest in 1926-27 shows a reduction of 1*79 crores on the current 
yearns figures partly because of the effects of our conversion loan and partly 
because we were able to finance all our own capital expenditure including 
railways and the capital expenditure of Provincial Governments without 
adding to our market debt. On the other hand, there is an increase of 75 
lakhs under Interest on miscellaneous obligations which includes interest 
on provident and similar funds, savings bank deposits, cash certificates and 
unfunded debt generally. The net reduction in interest charges is therefore, 
as already stated, about one crore. 

51. A drastic reduction of the area under cultivation in the United Pro- 
vinces by one-third results in a considerable reduction in our expenditure 
on opium. A further reduction is anticipated in the near future as the 
result of the substantial reduction in the prices paid to cultivators. These 
steps had already been taken, in consideration of the large surplus of stocks 
that we at present hold and of future requirements, before we arrived at the 
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decision announced recently to recommend to the Legislature a policy of 
progressive reduction and eventual extinction of our exports of opium. On 
this important question of policy I need say no more at the present moment 
beyond drawing attention to the fact that it foreshadows the progressive re- 
duction and eventual disappearance of a head of revenue which at present 
brings us in approximately 2 crores a year. 

52. Additional expenditure on beneficial services , — Our estimates of 
Civil expenditure include increased provision for what I may call bene- 
ficial services. I drew attention a year ago to the increase in the current 
year's estimates under these heads and a recent debate showed that the 
House shares the view of the Government of India that some addition to* 
expenditure in these directions is both desirable and proper, and that the 
Finance Department's motto of wise expenditure within our available 
resources and avoidance of waste rather than retrenchment at all costs 
is endorsed by public opinion. Among new items and increases in exist- 
ing items of expenditure on beneficial services included in the Demands 
for Grants I may mention an enhanced grant of 6| lakhs to the Indian 
Research Fund Association, an increase of about a lakh for education 
in the North-West Frontier Province, as well as a non-recurrent grant 
of about lakhs for a new building for the Government High School at 
Peshawar, a further grant of Rs. 50,000 for the construction of the Victoria 
Hospital at Ajmer and a similar grant towards Dr. Shrofi's new Eye Hospital 
in Delhi. We have increased the grants to the Benares and Aligarh 
Universities by Rs. 25,000 each and that to Delhi University by Rs. 10,000 
and have provided 2 lakhs each as the first instalments of non-recurnngi 
grants to the two first named Universities. Additional funds have been 
provided for research at Coimbatore, Pusa, and Muktesar, and for the 
development of the Dairy Farms at Bangalore and elsewhere and of the 
Anand Creamery recently taken over from the Military Department, and 
further provision has been made towards the completion of the new Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun, where over 60 lakhs out of a total sanc- 
tioned programme of over a crore has already been spent. 

63. The provision for reduction or avoidance of debt in accordance with 
the plan set out in the Government of India Resolution, dated the 9th- 
December, 1924, requires 4-83 crores in 1926-27 or practically the same 
figure as in 1926-26, The Government of India propose, however, to make 
two changes which affect the total amount of expenditure under this head 
in 1926-27. Two years ago, on the passing of the amendment to the Sea 
Customs Act, the practice was introduced of adding to the provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt a sum equal to the Customs duty on stores 
imported on capital account, including stores for the use of State-managed 
railways. I promised a year ago to reconsider this practice in the light of 
criticisms raised in regard to it in this House. There are objections in. 
principle to inflating revenue at the expense of capital. Our object in amend- 
ing the Sea Customs Act and making Government stores liable to duty was 
clearly not to increase the Customs revenue at the expense of our capital 
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charges. I recognise, however, that there are arguments which can be 
brought forward on the other side, in view particularly of the fact that the 
railways pay a contribution to general revenues on the basis of their capital 
expenditure, including whatever may have been paid in Customs duty, and 
that railway rates and fares are calculated with reference to the capacity 
of the railways to earn profits on the whole of their capital expenditure. 
We have therefore decided to meet the views expressed by critics in this 
House a year ago and omit this portion of the provision for redemption of 
debt. An opportunity for reconsideripg the whole question can be taken at 
the expiry of the five-year period -for which the Debt Redemption scheme 
is in force. 

54. The second proposal which the Government of India are making 
in this connection will be found enshrined in a clause in the Finance Bill 
dealing with the disposal of the sums received by India from Germany on 
Reparation account. These sums represent Indians share of the amount 
allocated to the British Empire out of the Dawes annuities. The actual 
allocation is full of complications. The payments by Germany for all 
treaty charges under the plan adopted vary from 1,000 million gold marks 
at the start to 2,500 million gold marks in the fifth year; thereafter they 
are to be fixed at the latter sum together with a supplement computed 
according to an index of prosperity. The annuities are payable in German 
currency and the amount to be transferred to Germany’s creditors outside 
Germany has to be decided by a Transfer committee with reference to the 
capacity of Germany to make deliveries in kind or in cash without en- 
dangering the stability of the mark Before the total amount so transferred 
outside is distributed, a number of charges have to be deducted, including, 
for example, the cost of service of Germany’s £40 million external loan, 
the cost of the Reparation Commission, the amounts allocated towards 
the payment of the Army of Occupation and of the Belgian War debt, 
and other items. The exact amount available for distribution is thus at 
all times problematical and extraordinarily difficult to forecast. The 
British Empire as a whole receive 22 per cent, of the total sum available, 
and India receives 1*2 per cent, of the British Empire’s share. The best 
calculations that I have been able to make, which necessarily are based 
on somewhat arbitrary assumptions, point to an annual receipt by India 
over the next few years of sums varying between a minimum of £66,000 
and a maximum of £250,000. In 1924-25 we received £37,400 and we 
expect to receive about £66,700 in 1925-26. The present estimate of re- 
ceipts in 1926-27 is about £120,000. 

55. The reparation receipts may be said broadly to cover in the case 
of India one or other of the following classes of expenditure : (a) pensions 
and allowances payable by the Government to war sxifferers; (h) expendi- 
ture in replacing losses by enemy action or in repatriation of enemy 
nationals; (c) compensation payable to private persons and local bodies. 
So far as expenditure on replacing stores lost by enemy action and the 
cost of repatriation of enemy nationals are concerned, the receipts represent 
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recovery of expenditure previously incurred by the Government. Such- 
expenditure added to the deficits of past years and was in effect met from 
borrowed funds Recurring expenditure is still being met by the Govern- 
ment in respect of pensions and allowances. Some part has already been 
covered, but the major part will come in future years. The receipts which 
the Government now obtain from the Reparation account represent a 
contribution towards the capitalised value of such payments. The com- 
pensation payable to private persons and non-Government bodies stands 
on a different footing. The receipts on this account are not really receipts 
of the Government of India except in a technical sense. 

56. It seems reasonable to utilise receipts from Germany under all 
but the last head for reduction or avoidance of debt rather than to treat 
them as an ordinary item of revenue. Only by this procedure will there- 
be annual savings in interest in future to correspond to annual payments 
on account of pension. The Government propose therefore that payments 
for compensation shall be deducted from the total reparation receipts and: 
applied for the purpose for which they are intended, and that the balance* 
of our reparation receipts shall be devoted to the reduction or avoidance- 
of debt. By thus applying these special receipts, the Government will 
I think be following the procedure which is most in accordance with finan- 
cial propriety, and we shall at the same time avoid disturbance in our- 
own Budget estimates arising out of the fiuctuating and uncertain charac- 
ter of these receipts. This proposal and the proposal to bring to an end 
the practice of setting aside for debt purposes a sum equal to the Customs 
duty on stores imported on capital account are intended to be taken 
together. The result of the two proposals combined will be to relieve our- 
revenues of a charge of about 7 lakhs if our estimate of receipts on repara- 
tion account is approximately correct. 

57. This may perhaps he a convenient point at which to mention that, 
we are continuing for 1926-27 the assignments on account of Customs^ 
duty on Government stores introduced as a temporary measure two years, 
ago to those Provinces which have not yet obtained a reduction in their 
contributions to the Central Government. The only important item in 
this connection is a sum of 5-39 lakhs payable to Bombay. It is obviously 
desirable that these assignments, which are objectionable in principle, 
should be extinguished at an early date and we propose very shortly to 
take up this question in connection with the examination of the Report 
of the Taxation Enquiry Committee recently published, with special refer- 
ence to their proposal for modifying the existing Devolution Rule 15 irh 
regard to the payment to the Provinces of a share in Income-tax receipts. 

Bevenue, 19^6-27, 

58. Customs , — ^I now turn to the estimates of our revenue. It is neces- 
sary to anticipate some diminution in the imports of sugar, but we may 
reasonably look for compensation for the sums thus lost in increased re- 
ceipts from duty on cotton piecegoods and in what I may call the norma! 
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growtiL Tinder other heads. On this basis the net revenue under the head 
of Customs is estimated at 48*15 crores, or an increase of 1*30 crores over 
the revised estimate for the current year. This figure includes 1,75 lakhs 
of revenue from the Cotton Excise Duty. This may he regarded as a fairly 
conservative estimate of what the yield from the duty would be if it were 
continued. The yield in 1924-25, the last year in which the duty was fully 
collected, was 2,18 lakhs, while the highest figure during the last six years 
was 2,31 lakhs. 

59. Taxes on Income , — The main change in the trade conditions of 
1925-26 as compared with the previous year is that the cotton mill industry 
in Bombay has passed through what I hope will prove to be the period 
of its severest depression. We have to allow therefore for an appreciable 
reduction in our revenue from Bombay under the head of Taxes on 
Income. Conditions elsewhere have been on the whole better than in the 
previous year and our administration is increasing all the time in efficiency. 
We have adopted for 1926-27 a figure of 16*15 crores of receipts under this 
head or 10 lakhs less than our revised estimate for 1925-26. This re- 
presents 1*20 crores less than the Budget estimate for the current year. 

60. Salt , — estimate our receipts under the head Salt at the figure of 
6*90 crores, which assumes that accumulated stocks will have been worked 
down by the end of this month. 

61. Opium , — ^The gross receipts from opium are estimated at 59 lakhs 
below the revised figure for 1925-26, which included a large adventitious 
receipt under Excise opium owing to the taking over by the Provincial 
Governments of stocks held at treasuries. The net receipts are estimated 
to be practically the same as this year, namely, 2*26 crores, owing to 
reductions in expenditure already referred to. 

62. 'Railways , — ^As the House! is aware, the total contribution from Rail- 
ways to general revenues during 1926-27 is estimated at 6*01 crores. This 
represents simply the amount of the fixed contribution based on the actual 
receipts for 1924-25, which was a particularly profitable year. It assumes 
that the net gain from Railways, after deducting the contribution, will 
not exceed 3 crores and will accordingly be transferred in full to the 
railway reserve. 

63. Rosts and Telegraphs . — The working expenses of the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Department for 1926-27 are estimated at 10*17 crores, 
or 61 lakhs more than in 1925-26. The growth of working expenses is 
due in part to the absence of the non-recurrent features which, as already 
explained, made tHe figure of 1925-26 less than the normal, and in part 
to an increase in expenditure amounting to 10 lakhs due to the decision 
of the Railway Department to withdraw the concession of free railway 
passes to postal employes, and to the inclusion of a provision of abotit 
19 lakhs for new measures designed to improve the emoluments and 
terms of service of the postal and telegraph staff. The concessions in 
the case of the postal staff involve an addition of 15 lakhs to our expendi- 
ture- The gross receipts have not kept pace with the increase in expendi- 
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ture, and we can expect an improyement of only 41 lakhs, making the 
total of our gross receipts for 1926-27 10*65 crores as compared with 
10*24 crores in 1925-26 The Post Office account alone shows an estimat- 
ed profit of 20 lakhs, hut there is a loss of 20 lakhs on the Telegraphs and 
of 10 lakhs on the Telephones, owing largely to the fact that the charge 
for interest is proportionately heavier in the case of the latter services. 
The upshot is that the estimates of the year point to a loss of approximately 
10 lakhs on the working of the department as a whole. I have, however, 
every confidence that a revival in trade will lead in due course to a con- 
siderable addition to our revenue from telegrams which has recently been 
disappointingly low, and that by next year the department will be com- 
pletely self-supporting. To complete the picture I must add that owing 
to a reduction in traffic we expect, in addition, a loss of 6*7 lakhs in 1926-27 
on the working of the Indo-European Telegraph Department. 

64. The House will observe that in face of these figures it is impossible 
for us to contemplate any reduction this year in the rates for letters and 
postcards — a subject on which, after an interesting debate in this House 
a few weeks ago, further discussion was adjourned in order that the whole 
matter might be considered in its proper setting in connection with the 
Budget figures. The wisdom of the course then taken is now app-aient. 
Such a reduction of charges as was then under consideration is clearly 
impossible unless the taxpayer is to be saddled with the burden of a heavy 
subsidy in relief of the customers of our postal and telegraph system. I 
know that a return to pre-war rates is keenly desired in many (quarters in 
the House and in the country; nor would the Government desire to oppose 
such a reduction for a moment if they believed that it was within the 
range of practical politics. I desire, however, to put the question frankly 
before the House. There is in my view no probability whatever of a 
return to pre-war rates for letters and postcards except at the cost of a 
heavy and steadily increasing subsidy from the pocket of the taxpayer. 
It is desirable that we should face the facts boldly and not deceive ourselves 
or others by holding out false expectations. 

65. The truth is that we are confronted by what I may call a secular 
change in conditions in India. The very cheap rates of postage to which 
India had become accustomed before the war were possible only because 
of the very low level of prices in India as compared with other countries. 
The last three-quarters of a century have witnessed a steady jrise in the 
average level of prices throughout India — a rise which was the natural 
and inevitable outcome of the far-reaching changes which were gradually 
making their effect felt on the conditions of life in India. I may illustrate 
these changes with reference to figures on index numbers of prices going 
back to 1860. If we take the figure for the average of the year 1861 for 
wholesale prices in the United Kingdom and India as 100, the increase 
in the year 1924 in the case of India is represented by a figure of 251 and 
in the case of the United Kingdom by a figure of 142. If we go back only 
as far as 1914 and compare pre-war with present prices, the increase in 
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India is from 100 in 1914 to 163 at the end of December 19S5. The cor- 
responding increase in the United States is from 100 to 158, and in the 
United Kingdom from 100 to 153. In the face of these figures which, 
whatever doubts we may have as to the absolute accuracy of the calcula- 
tions on which the index numbers are framed, are at least a reasonable 
guide to the general trend of events, it is impossible to expect that the 
Indian Postal Department should be able to carry letters or postcards at 
the rates prevailing in 1860 or even in 1914. We cannot expect wages 
and expenses to stay at a level below the average rise in prices generally. 
Unless therefore the future holds out the prospect of a considerable further 
fall of prices to at least the 1914 level — a development which would 
probably be undesirable in the general interests of India’s prosperity — ^we 
must admit the logical conclusion that the day of the 3 pie postcard and 
the 6 pie letter is past beyond recall. Much as we may regret this in- 
evitable conclusion, it is better that we should cease to delude ourselves 
with unrealisable hopes and should set ourselves to secure the maximum 
efficiency and the greatest possible facilities to the public from the depart- 
ment as things are to-day. 

66. Other receipts , — Our estimates of revenue assume the continuance of. 
the practice of appropriating to revenue the interest on the Paper Currency 
Reserve and the surplus of the Gold Standard Reserve over £40 million. 
We may, I think, assume that, whatever changes may be introduced as 
the result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Currency, 
the profit now obtained by the Government from these Reserves, whatever 
form they may assume, will not be substantially affected. In regard to 
other heads of receipt, extraordinary income from enemy ships will no 
longer accrue to us, and it is necessary to estimate interest receipts on a 
lower scale than this year. 

67. Surplus. — We are now in a position to frame our balance sheet. The 
total estimated revenue for 1926-27 amounts to 133*43 crores, and the 
total estimated expenditure amounts to 130*38 crores. We are left with 
a surplus of 3*05 crores. I hasten to remind the House that the latter 
figure includes the sum of li crores for receipts from the Cotton Excise Duty. 

Conclusion. 

68. To what extent can we regard this surplus as being free for us to 
dispose of? How far is it a recurring surplus? The House will observe 
that I have made no reference except in a very incidental way to the 
Report of the Taxation Enquiry Committee, or to the proceedings of the 
Royal Commission on Currency. The former’s report has only recently 
come into the hands of members, and though incomplete copies have been 
available to the Government for a somewhat longer period, we came to 
the conclusion that the extremely interesting and instructive material 
which it provides demands more prolonged and more complete examination 
than was possible in the time at our disposal. I have therefore included 
in this Budget no suggestions for modification of our taxation system in 
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the light of the Committee’s recommendations. Their recommendations 
will give all the Governments in India and their legislatures ample material 
for reflection in the course of the coming year. The report is, I think, 
a most valuable addition to our knowledge of the Indian taxation system, 
and in the compass of one volume we have here a complete survey of all 
the taxation at present imposed. Important additions to our understand- 
ing of the problem of the relation between Central and Provincial taxation 
are made in many passages in the Report. I take this opportunity to-day 
of thanking Sir Charles Todhunter and his colleagues for the hard labour 
which they have devoted to mastering their subject and for the instructive 
report which they have placed before us. So far as the present Budget is 
concerned, however, we are justified in. assuming that, whatever decisions 
may be arrived at in the light of the recommendations of the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee, they will not ajffect the question of the disposal of 
this year’s surplus. 

69. The same assumption must be made in regard to the work of the 

Royal Commission on Currency. Our estimates assume the continuance of 
the present credits to revenue of the interest on Currency investments. 
They also assume an average rate of exchange of ISd. for 1926-27. It is 
impossible to anticipate the conclusions of the Commission and equally 

impossible, besides being very undesirable, to set aside any portion of the 

year’s revenue as an insurance fund against possible repercussions on our 
Budget position in future years. Nor have we any present reason for 
regarding such an insurance as requisite. 

70. In regard to other items in the Budget we have to remember that 

the receipts from Railways in 1926-27 are high; the earnings of the year 1925- 
26 were not as good as those of the previous year, so that our fixed con- 
tribution from Railways in 1927-28 may be less by as much as 79 lakhs 

than in 1926-27 if the actual figures for Railway receipts for 1925-26 

confirm our revised estimates. Our opium revenue is also an uncertain 
factor. There is, however, no reason to think that this loss of income 
which must necessarily be spread over a period of years cannot be counter- 
balanced by growth of revenue in other directions. Our Income-tax revenue 
is exceptionally low at the moment and may certainly be counted upon 
to give a considerably increased yield in later years. Finally, we look for 
further economies in our military expenditure which still contains special 
items of a non-recurrent character. 

71. After giving full weight to these various considerations, we have 
come to the conclusion that fhere is no undue risk in treating the whole 
of our surplus as a recurrent one. I have already confided to the House 
the secret that the Finance Bill includes provision for the final abolition 
of the Cotton Excise Duty, and the privilege of sharing with the Govern- 
ment in the credit for this historic achievement will belong to the Degis- 
lature when the Finance Bill is passed. This leaves us with a divisible 
surplus available for other purposes amounting to 1,30 lakhs. The House 
will I feel sure have no hesitation in agreeing that past expressions of 
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policy and tlie truest interests of the people of India alike demand that, 
after using If crores of the sum at our disposal for the reduction of Central 
taxation, we should devote as much as we can of the rest to the relief of 
the Provinces. We accordingly propose to apply 1,25 lakhs to the further 
reduction of the Provincial contributions in accordance with the Devolution 
Rules. The relief thus ajfforded will go to the extent of 57 lakhis to Madras, 
33 lakhs to the United Provinces, 28 lakhs to the Punjab and 7 lakhs to 
Burma, 

72. The total of the Provincial contributions fixed under the Meston 
Settlement was 9-83 crores. A year ago we made a permanent reduction 
of 2^ crores and provided 63 lakhs for the continuance of the temporary 
remission of Bengal’s contribution. With the additional crores set 
aside now, we shall have reduced our reliance on the Provinces by 4-38 
crores in all, that is not very far short of half the total. The Provinces 
whom fortune and the Devolution Rules favour this year are (apart from 
Bengal) the same as those which obtained the biggest benefit a year ago. 
But the turn of the other Provinces will come. They are all brought 
much nearer fruition by the events of the last two years and will no 
longer feel that the prospect of remission does not interest them. Mean- 
while the taxpayers if not the Government of the Province of Bombay 
in particular and of other Provinces in a lesser degree secure the benefit 
of the repeal of the Cotton Excise Duty, the relief given in this budget 
being divided between the Central taxpayer and the Provincial Governments. 

73. At an earlier stage in my speech, the approaching end of the life 
of this Assembly tempted me to compare the figures of India’s debt now 
with those of three years ago. Before closing let me indulge in a further 
glance backwards and a glimpse into the future The first Assembly was 
burdened with the ungrateful task of imposing extra taxation in order to 
bridge the yawning gap Between revenue and expenditure, a task that at 
one time seemed well-nigH hopeless. The Budget of 1924-25 which coin- 
cided with the first session of this House signalised our definite escape from 
the era of deficits and brought the Salt tax back from Rs. 2-8 a maund to 
the present rate of Rs. 1-4. For this reduction, though no doubt it had the 
assent of the majority, only the minority in this House who voted for the 
second reading of the Finance Bill can claim to share the credit with the 
Government and the Council of State, and the Government did not conceal 
their view that a higher rate, which might have enabled us by now to have 
achieved the complete extinction of the Provincial contributions, had much 
to commend it. But, if this House dealt in a step-motherly way with 
the Budget of 1924-25, it placed to its credit six months later the conven- 
tion in regard to the separation of railway finance from general finance, a 
reform which I regard as the greatest financial achievement of the years 
under review. We have made other advances in our financial machinery 
during this period, such as the establishment of the Provincial Loans Fund 
and the formulation of a clear policy of reduction and avoidance of debt, 
and we have paved the way for other advances, as for instance, the separa- 
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feion of Accounts and Audit, and the reform of the Indian currency system. 
We have moreover greatly improved the mechanism of the Assembly’s 
financial control. But the new arrangement for dealing with our Railway 
Budget remains the outstanding feature. It has cleared the path for a 
continuous programme of railway construction and rehabilitation, and is 
the direct parent of the proposals for progressive reduction of rates and 
fares which has now been put in hand, while it has relieved our general 
finances of an intolerable burden of uncertainty. The Delhi session of 1925 
found the Government and the Assembly working together, as you, Sir, 
will remember, to put the finishing touches to our Debt Redemption plans 
and to make a substantial beginning of the remission of Provincial contribu- 
tions. To-day we are continuing last year’s work while at the same time 
celebrating the happy extinction of the notorious (even if sometimes 
lUcdigned) Cotton Excise Duty. 

74 I ask those who profess unending dissatisfaction with the Reforms 
and denounce them as a sham and the Government as insincere and un- 
responsive, does the financial story of these three short years justify de- 
pression or despondency? In that brief space we have immensely improved 
our financial machinery and have progressed nearly half-way on the road to 
extinction of the Provincial contributions, and we have reduced the Salt 
tax and abolished the Cotton Excise Duty. For five years the Reformed 
Legislatures have been at work in India. It is true that weather conditions 
have on the whole favoured us and that the level of taxation is still high 
in comparison with 1914, though not in comparison with other countries. 
But to me it seems undeniable that the association of chosen representa- 
tives of the people of India with the Executive Government and their con- 
stant interaction the one upon the other in the Assembly and the Council 
of State have enabled India to win through the inevitable discomforts of 
the period following the war with a measure of success that makes her 
financial position the envy of other nations and could scarcely have been 
possible without the Reformed Constitution. The members of this House 
appear to me sometimes to fix their attention so earnestly on what are called 
political questions as to overlook the steady advance towards the goal of 
constitutional self-government which is being registered day by day in 
administration and in finance. Mr. Coates, the present Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, made a confession of faith in a speech delivered last May 
soon after he succeeded to the Premiership, which deserves, I think, the 
careful consideration of those who are working for India’s future. It may 
seem ”, he said, that I have unduly stressed the financial and administra- 
tive aspect of Government. My six years of Ministerial service, however, 
have convinced me that intensive application of the principles of sound 
finance to every function of Government is ever essential in the public 
interest. It is from that solid foundation created that we can build the 
structure of our public services and enable the development of our country 

to proceed Only by judicious care and foresight in setting 

our financial foundations is it possible to devote the necessary attention 
to all our citizens 



75. Tlie Government of India and this Assembly have not always seen 
eye to eye on financial questions, but the record shows that we have worked 
together, not without reward, to establish a foundation of financial stability 
far more firmly based than when we began. We leave to the next Assembly 
tihe task of building on those foundations with the firm assurance that^ 
though all the difficulties are not surmounted and though new anxieties may 
arise, they will not have to complain of our work of preparation and will 
find their financial heritage a source of strength in advancing to the solution 
of the political and constitutional tasks which await them. (Loud applause.) 

Statement comparing the actual Bevenue and Expenditure of the Central 
Government (Imperial Bevenue and Expenditure before the Beforms) 
loith the Bevised Estimate for each year from 1915-16 to 19^4-^5, 

(See paragraph 3 of speech.) 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 


— 

Revised Estimate, 

AcTITAIiS. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Surplus ( f ) 
Deficit (— ) 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Surplus (+) 
Deficit (— ). 

1915-16 

78,89,08 

81,58,21 

-2,69,13 

80,00,96 

81,79,26 

-1,78,30 

1916-17 

97,25,67 

88,27,37 

, +8,98,30 

98,53,10 

87,31,37 

+ 11.21,73 

1917-18 

1,14,84,48 

1,06,27,74 

+8.56,74 

1,18,70,53 

J, 06, 57,52 

+ 12,31,06 

1918-19 

1,27,94,65 

1,84,79,88 

-6,85,21 

1,30,40,66 

1,36,13,72 

-5,73,06 

1919-20 

1,44,07,56 

1,59,18,67 

-15 11,11 

1,37,13,98 

1,60,79,27 

-23,65,29 

1920-21 

1,35,10,35 

1,48,03,61 

-12,93,26 

1,35,63,82 

1.61,64,17 

-26,00,85 

1921-22 

1,13,15,32 

1,41,94,52 

-28,79,20 

1,15,21,50 

1,42,86 52 

-27,65,02 

1922-23 

1,20,70,17 

1,37,95,52 

-17,25,35 

1,21,41,29 

1,36,43,05 

-15,01,76 

1923-24 

1,31,96,04 

1,29,89,97 

+ 2,06,07 

1,33,16,63 

1,30^77,63 

+2,39,00 

1924-25 

1,34,82,26 

1,30,82,68 

+3,99,58 

1,38 08,92 

1,32,35,66 

+ 5,68,26 
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